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INTRODUCTION 

BESSOXr 1.— Esoroiso 3 .—Page 1. 

1 a Laj?gt7AO£ is tlic expression of our thoughts and 
’'feelings, and is either oial or mitten Om! language is the 
expression of our ideas 1»\ mtelligilile sounds, called uoids. 
H j itlen language is the representation of significant sounds by 
means of letteis or dm octets letters arc combined to form 
x.3 llahlcs , S3 llahles, to form w ords , Words, to form sentences , 
and Sentences, to form a discouise 

h IU 01 al loii gunge, we communicate our thought 6 to those u lio tiro present , 
bi n ith n language, i\ c can coni cy them to the mo^t distant regions, as 11 ell as 
to future generations. 

2 As Language is composed of words which aio denied 
from various sotuces, and subject to mmicmus‘ , modificatioiis 
aud comhmatious, the necessity of vmfoimtlg of expression 
would naturally suggest itself to ct ery reflecting mmd Hence, 
attention was eaily paid by the Greeks and llomaus to it 
} ccoqmscd mode of comt-i notion winch should com ey the mean- 
ing mlendedwith the greatest accuracy The sjstem which 
compnses the rules and principles intended to secure uniformity 
or accuracy of expression is called Giammai Those pnnciples 
wlucli arc applicable to all languages constitute what is termed 
Universal Grommoi, while those which are confined to one aio 
galled Pm Uculai Giammnr 

-'- 3 . The three branches coucomed with Language aie Giam- 
inar, Logic, and Jlhctoi ic. 

a Giammai supplies those lules of inflection , aqi cement, 
goici nment, and combination of woids which enable us to 
coni ey oui meaning with clenxness and cortnmty It is not 
concerned about the tiulli oi falsity of opr sentiments IVe 
nvw, foi instance, assert that ior a fact winch is not a fact. 
Tnis erroi jnnst he rectified by other means than what arc 
nflmdod ty Grammai Oui Seasoning also inavhe mcoae&r^ 
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five, though expressed with strict grammatical propuel} l’or 
Ihe-et ' >rction of this, we innst liai c recourse to Logic Wli it 
OrwimuiT therefoie, purples to Accomplish is, to enable us to 
tonrej our meaning in such a vraj us to render it impossible to 
be misundcistood b) an} competent honest mind 
h supplies rules for reasoning to secure the mind from 
error m its deductions Tlio rules of Logic hate nothing to do 
with the truth or falsit} of the Picn »«, or that which forms 
the bati' of an argument, except when this basis is the con- 
dition of some former argument The degice of cudencc for 
am proposition or sentiment which wo assume as tlio Premiss 
or foundation of our argument, is not to he learned from Logic, 
no- indeed from am/ one distinct science, hut must ho decided 
In our / mnclcdr/c of the subject it«elf Thus, none but a 
Tsatnvahil can right!} judge of the degree of evidence foi a 
proportion in Natural *IIistor} , a Politician in Politics, &.c 
Jo arrive at truth in an} argument, not onlj must the Picniins 
lit correct, but tbc reasoning must bo fairlv drawn fiom d 
This hUor process is the appropriate province of Logic 

< Rhetoric is tlio art of correct and elegnut composition in 
Prows, addressed both to tbo understanding mid the feeluigs 
It commences where Grammnr in atnetnoss ends Of this 
comprehcn-ivc FUbject, onl} tlio following branches will ho 
• rplaincd m this work, namely, Pcispiciutv, Strength, uul 
Luphon} of expression, kiguratnc Lungu ig ( ] mid bt}lo Pcr- 
epicuitv uraj be regarded as common to Grammar nud ilhctouc 
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SiESSOU 2. — Exercise 2. — Page 2 

1 a English Gejodxak is a collection of the most approved 
rules and principles of inflection and construction of modem 
English, arranged in a systematic older It thus tenches what 
is, and not what ought to be, the Language - 

b Sevcnl expressions formerly m enrrent use lure censed to bo employed bj 
fTOd writers, and lienee, they nre not recognised 'forms of Modem Gnmmnr 
These hare become obsolete, either because more expressn e or more simple forms 
have been preferred A know ledge of such ns exist m old writers may be neces- 
sary to understand then works, but, in other respects, they ore merely noted to 
be aeoidal (See <312, l>21 ) 

2 In English, ns ip other languages, there exist two modes 
of expiession , namelj , the colloquial or familial, and the wi itten 
or more approved mode It is by the lattei, as being moie 
deteinnnaie and certain than the former, that the mles or 
fonns of Grammar are determined 

8 English Grammar is divided into Ene Pints y namelj, 
Oi thogi aphy, JOtgmologg, Syntai, Punctuation , and Pi osodg 

1 Orthoqi aphy explains the natuie and sounds of letteis, 
their combination into syllables and words, and tbe just 
method of spelling words 

2 Etymology explains tbe classification, inflection, and deri- 
vation of words 

3 Syntai explains tbe ngieement, government, connection, 
and propei arrangement of words m a sentence 

4 Punctuation explains the mode of marking a written com- 
position into sentences, clauses, and members, by means of 
points or stops 

5 Pi osody explains the nature of the Accent and Quantity of 
syllables, of Emphasis, Pauses, and Tones, and of tbe laws of 
Versification 

f> Perspicuity (which belongs both to Grammar and Rhe- 
toric) supplies rules for the use of such words and phrases, and 
for such an anangement of them, os shall convey our ideas 
with dearness and accuracy 


PART I. — ORTHOGRAPHY. 

4 a Ortho gratitt explains the natuie and sounds of 
etters, their ooinbmatien into syllables and woids, and tbe 
just method of spelling words 

b Orthography mse term derired from opflor (orthos), eo» i eel, and -,pajiu (grapho), 
1 1 cute —Oithographo refers to the proper spelling of words, Orthoepy to Gio pro- 
nunciation otthom The former is applicable to language ost trtilen, the latter 
to language ns tpolen 
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OF LETTERS 


5 Lcltcis tiro mails or ihamdci s usod to repicsont tlio 
clcracntarj sounds of language 
0 a The Letters of the English language, called the 
English Alphabet, are twenty -si’: in number, nud are thus 
arranged — 
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' b The torn Ufhnhl 5* 
formal from tlio Hint tuo 
Greek letters, Aljhn, Join, 
vud denotes the oidci In 
which the letters ore written 

c In old lioohs J nud V 
seldom occur, / being sub 
8titnti.il for J mid 1 for V 
But this practice Is now, very 
properly, obsolete 

it 11 is n donble v, nnd I n 
doable i II wns nt fleet rr 
Die double i wns former]/ 
written ti , nnd nt the end of 
words the lust » wns length- 
ened Ii to j, nud thus v bc- 
enme p Iho (/, ns n double 
I, njijievrs m the Bounin nu- 
nitnils ol onr eirli printed 
books , thus, cltlit fa lnurkcd 
. 1HJ 

e Both in writing nul in 
print letters linvt two forms, 
eiipihtlf nnd email h Hot 
CuyitnU (or limit ktt*rs> nrc 
iirssl onlv nt the lieginnlng of 
the Jutl Kent after n period , 
the names of the Dcilit , the 
pmpei i ai urs of per-nns, 
pln«s, ke nml adject Hen dc 
rhed from them , nnd tlio 
sunls /, 0, Oh! nnd In other 
places mentioned underlain! 
tintlon Smnll letters form 
the Ixxlj of the Compodtiou 

f letters, which In jirn 
nuneintlun nrc not rounded, 
nro -aid to be iitrnt , ns, n In 
hrino — Tlio sounds whkh 
tetters time in the AlphfllK t 
nrc filial the name sounds , 
Us a,f , 1, 5, a, B, C, 1), kc 
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LETTERS 
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8 Letters aie divided into vowels and consonants 

A towel is a letter that foinis one complete or continuous 
sound , as, a, e, o 

A consonant makes only an nnpeifect sound of itself, as, b, 
c, f, which cannot lie distinctly articulated unless they are 
joined to a vowel, either befoie 01 after them Hence, they 
me called consonants, from the Latin con, together, sonant, 
sounding' 

The rowels me a, e, t , o, it , and w and y, w hen they do not 
begin a word 01 syllable. When w andy do begin n woid 01 
•syllable, they ore" of the nntiue of semi-vowels 

9 a The consonants me b, c, cl, f, cj, h, 7., I, m , ??, p, q, ?, 
s, t, v, r, c 


b Consonants may bo divided into tlio following discos — 

1 The mutes, so called because they cannot be sounded without putting n 
vowel before or after them, ore snb-dinded into flats and shaips, ns. 

Flat b, d,g,v,7, as in Sibc, duke, good, rile, renith 
II II H II II , 

Shat p p, t,h, f, s, os in papa, /ilk, ling, /bight, sell 

2 liquids l, m, n, r, so called from readily combining with other letters 

•I IT, called aspirate, is simply a h ealhmg 

4 e,j, and g arc redundant, as their sounds can heicpiesentcd by other letters , 
thus, e in calm by X , m city b i s ,J invest bj g Q is used only with u coming 
after it, and is equivalent to loo, as, in quantity X is a double consonant, 
rqnal to Is 


c The Mutes and Liquids may also bo arranged according to the oi gans by 
which they arc sounded, thus — 


Labials, or lip letters, arc 6, 
soft <7 and/ 




Dentals, or tooth-lettcrs, aw <1, /, ,, Z} and 


GullitiaU, or throat letters, irc X, q, and c and g hard 

Xasals, or nose-lcttcrs, are m , « Linguals, or tongue letters, arc 7, t 

10 A diphthong is the union of two vowels m one compound 
sound , as, ou m ounce r 


The term diphthong (from dt, double, phthongos ,v oiee,) is properly applicil onlv 
to those combinations in which both vowels aro sounded, nsoi mb oil Those 
combinations, in which only one of the vowels is sornded, might be desicnn"«l 
digraphs or double anting, as ea in braith The v owels in tboSi dtgtaX or iZ 
proper diphthongs hod formerly their separate and distinctive ptemn ciation 
but, m lapse of time, one of them has lost its original influence ' 


11 A tnplithong is tlie union of three vowels m one com- 
pound souud, as, tew m vino. 
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X.ESSOI7 3.— Exercise 3 . — Page 2 
The Sounds of the Vowels 

12 A ha* /our sounds , 1, Jong (— ), ns, in }dite, S,rfi«rt(u),n.Miij!t(| 8, open 
or Indian n«. ah, lit father , 1, Woe I ( / '», 111 e oh, no, In JSH The diphthong aa 
is (.Imr*, n«, In Comti/n but sometime- it laEonnded no if In tt\o Fvllablcs, ns. In 
J5<M1 U lno the found of Ion? e, n=, C«(«ir , sli of long o, no, in pail, tail, ex 
rep* plaul, aantt, raitlern, Britain, mountain, and a fen others .dwbnsgcnemllj 
the p/iond of the brood a, no, In tnnglit fiomotimes of the short or open a, op, In 
omit jflimt, Lc., fomctiir.es an h sounded IB o long o in liniitboj , lmt llko short 
n in hum.] Pm innnm, &.c Ait 1ms the pound of brand n, no, in lintel .Ivlin* 
tlm Ions f’< nd r round of a, ns, in pan, except (ptai/, prononneed Itn 1 aehl io 
pronounced net 

IS r has rtivi sounds , along sound, ns, in nhfme, mhortone ns, in min 
mid an olucnre one, no, in open sometime* it hns the oonnd of middle n, ns, in 
rial, fomttimcs of phort f, no, In Xnglmd 1 , nt the tml of n word, either 
•often* the preceding con«f>in\nt, ns in ra it , or lengthens the preceding towel 

pin, yl f la Is gencrdlj *onndeil like e long, ns, in nppfor, sometimes it 
lino the eliort found of e, no in bn nth , nnd fonietunc’ ot long a, ns, in hr<iik , 
or of a In /Jr n“, inlirort tan lino the Found of long o, is, in limit, lint in 
lvwdr nnd Its compounds, it 1ms the Found ot long n Ci hns generally the 
loraid ot long (i as, in tnn , frwpiontli oi long r, ns, in eeire , Eonictimcsof short 
• no in foreign —In final tn nnnrcentcd, tlie e is puicmll} snpprcr-ed, as, in 
Ff i m lies tn Co is prononncod liko ! long, n«, in p" ople , Fomctimes like Bliort 
. , ro in I pud , ns short it, ns. in dungeon, Fnrgron, i.c , as 0 long in yeoman 
/ n md 1 1 Imc the round of ion" il, n«, in feuil, ilctr,— in tew, their, *kc oe 
f ,ttt ds like long o tu, \ hen accented, Founds like n long, ns, in bey, except in 
km lev, tv, unaccented, soon Is like e long, us, in villry I final in unaccented 
s} Tables is F'lcnt ns in juvenile, reptile rut c In some Greek oml Latin words 
forms n short syllable , ns, in uj etc pi, epitome, trrt/**, vm'cvpt. 

14 /h*i*nlotig*aim>l,as,ln/ii?r, nnd n short one, n», in flu Before r it is 
« (t, n founded like u phort, n«, inyl/it In Fonto words it ft is the tonud of e long, 
a* in it nd me Ja penordlj fomids like ira nr, in Jihal, sometime* it liss the 
i nnd of •■hi rt i a», in can ioje le Founds like long e, n«, in tn irf, sometimes 
like long (, a , tn die nnd sometimes like short i, ns, in etete feu hns the poimd 
of Png « n. in hen Jo when new i ted on the first ■» or*cl forms two sj Untiles, 
n' In no lmt T1 e terminations, hon nnd linn, nre pounded 11, e »/. tin, except 
«>ei, 1 1 - x iirecedes t! o t n*. In quo ion, mljtwn — tie hnnl, in v, onls accented 
i n tt*e 1 «• Mlhbh bu «ue, 1 Fliort n», in firtlle, except in n few words — Jte, 
ir, — oo'x unvoted on tlie h tnyiisbh l«f<wie,tsgouen11j thort n« in fran'chlte, 
~c\(xp* ht/riw ini «i fvv o'hcr* — but in \ onls nectntid on tlie Inst sylinblc 
l-ttno itWuy n\ in r, ,fir,,t _/ t |s icny , ns.ini/n/i e —tiwiu mans* words 
U t - .fit othc-s f, fi it" 
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words it is rank, ns, in antique, catalogue Ui u pronounced like m, as, in 


sometimcslikeTong asTtn jmre. nnd after r, as oo, as, mf.ud, true Vo is 
pronounced likotro, ns, in quote Vv has tho sound of long e, as, in obloquy 
(pronounced obloguec), except buy and its aeriYatiYOs 


E.BSSOW ft. — Exercise 4 . — Page 3 
The Sounds of the Consonants 

17 Uhns a uniform sound In some words, and after ni, it is silent, as, in 
dc4tor, rattle, dumt 

18 C sounds hat d like 7* before a s o, v, l, •>, t, and at the end 
of a sj liable, befoie e, i, and y, it generally sounds soft like s, 
ns, in centre , city, cymbal , but before ea, ut , ie, to, as sh, as, in 
ocean, social 

C is mute in czar, czarina, victuals, indict, muscle, kc 

Ch Is generally sounded like tch, as, in chuich In words dem ed from the Greek 
th sounds l, as, in chorus , olso in Scripture names, n=, Enoch In w ords dem cd 
immediately from tlic French, ch has tho sonnd of th, ns, in chaise, chat tide 
Ch is silent in ecAism, yacht, prononneed yut 

Arch in compounds of our own language sounds like cu tch , as, in oi efibishop, 
meftery, aicMlcnd, but like ail in words derived iiom the Greek, archeology, 
arefueplscopal, nrc/itmgel, kc 

19 nha3 a uniform sound , hnfc final ed after ch, l,f,p, t, ss, x, frequently 
sounds as t, as, in stuffed Ld at tho end of verbs is frequently sounded asm 
Iclord, but in adjectives it is sounded in full, os, in curs ed, bless ed, bdov-ed 

20 r ha3 a uniform sonnd, except in of, which has the sound of or, but of, 
when forming only part of a word. Is regular, ns, ir/iei eof 

21 G is hm d before a, o, it, 1, i, and at the end of n "word , 
as, in gat, go, goal, gum , glove , g> unt, dog, except m gaol ( jail) 
G is fiequentlv soft like j before c, i, and y , as, in genius, gingct , 
Egypt , hut lun d -when it is doubled , as, in ti tg-gci , ct ag-gg , 
also, before the comparable and superlabio et ana cst, as, 
longer, longest, and in get, geese, gewgaw , angci , finger, tat get, 
giddy, give, gibbet ish, and many otbeis 

6 G is mute before », ns, in siyn, quash, impupn JVy final sounds as in smy, 
ring Gh at the beginning of a word sounds as g hard, as in ghost , after l it is 
silent, ns in high , generally silout before l, ns in bought except in d> aught, rml 
laugh, m which it sounds like/ In other places, gh generally sounds like /, as 
in cough, enough ; gh in hough, lough, sounds like l, m hiccough like p, gh is 
sUent in slough, a miry place 

22 a PL denotes au aspimhon, oi impulse of the breath, on 
the rowel following H at the beginning of words is sounded , 
as m harm Bat in the following words and their dem abves, 
it is silent — 

■liar, /(dress, Acntage, kc //ostler, Aostlery 6 

fleet), Tierbal, tabacoous /Tour, Aourly, Aonr-glass 

T/onest, Aonesty /Tumour, Anmnrons, Aumorsomc 

■Honour, Aononrable. /Tumble, Anmblcnc-* t li 13 silent in these 

TTospIta], Aospitality, kc. /TumiUty, AumlUatfon j acc to TT«Wc( 

b Sot to aspirate tho h at the beginning of words, except 111 the preceding, is 
a fnnlt, but it is a much greater fault to aspirate words beginning with a 
vo vd , to sav, for instance, ham for am, /<« red for erred. 
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e Many words beginning with A, nt pre-ant aspirated, base an instead of „ 
before them, both In the Bible nud Booh of Common Pra\ er, rhosung t, ' ,t 
wools t-< -0 formerly citlirr not nsplmted, or that the aspirate \\ Mnmatter of 
Indifference, thus Gen il IS, " An Aelp meet , Gen % 3, An hundred 
Ren xxxlli 17, ‘ A i linn a," P=alm si G, ".in Aorriblo tempest, Fwlm 
xxvl! 3, “ An Aost , ' lVilm xxxlli 7, “AnAeop, Prolm xxxviil 1’ ,/!, 
licarv burden ' Also, in the Prayer Booh A anion, P^alm lxvnl a «. An 
AorMj,” a G, “In tin house, a 15, “ An Algh hill ” 
d VThan hit. Aim, her, coming after verbs and prepositions, arc uncmphnticnl, 
the A is rare!} sounded, bat n bon those uonls are important, tlio A mould lx, 
Fonndad , n», “ //ear //un ” 


23 J is pronotmeed like soft g, except in hallelujah, where it is prononneert 
like jr 


21 A is alums hard as, in lepl, it is not sonnded before n, ns, in Im/e, nnd 
Is never doubled except in JlabaXLuL 


21 / lies a soft liquid sound, ns, in fore it is sometimes mnto, ns, in half 
tall Le nt the end of words, is pronounced like n weak el, the e being Filei t, 
a-, in table Tat, final, sounds as in inor/uf, capital 
2' 1/ has ntwaj s tho same «onnd, ns, in mm mm , it is silent in comptroller, 

as inch is prononncod controller 


27 X lm taro founds the one pnre, ns, in man, the other a ringing sonnd 
like no, a«, in thanl A is mute utter in, nt tho end of n r> liable, ns, in hiimn 


2S /* ha« one uniform sonnd, except in cupboard, in which word ft has the 
round of A It is mi te before a and I ns, in p*alm psallet , IVolemv l‘h lias 
pcacmllv the sound o' f, os, In phtlosopbu, but In nepheic nnd Stephen, it lias the 
•onrd of r and in apophtheam, p lif/nsu, phthisical, both letters am cntinl} 
dropped 

23 <1 Is alwajs followed !■} ti, ns, in queen Qu sometimes sounds like l, n«, 
cotji eivr 


',0 r lias a to igli fonnd ns, in Pome nnd n month one, as, In lard Ilf, nt 
the end of words, founds like a weak ci , in theatre 


“l 1 lias a i oft nnd flat round like r as, In Ac win , at the beginning of words, 
a «harp hl*dng round, n», in titbi At the end of s\ont«, it is soft, u«, i rat, 
lm, (xcepw thti, thus, us i ct, rebut, surplus, Ac S has nl-o n round like sh, as, 
In sure, sugar nnd nnoMier Hie -A, as, in plea nit e, leisure It is silent in isle, 
island, demesne, viscount 

*2 T generally sounds as In tale T liofore « when Hie accent precedes, 
rounds like teh, as, in nature, rttua’ Th lias two rounds , the one flat nnd roft 
a* in thi »» the other haul and sharp, ns, In thinl Th is sometimes pronounced 
like f Imp’" /, ns in 1 homos thume, as'hma Ti Wore a towel hns the round of 
»A n< in partial — 7"Ae Wore a roirel is rouitdc<l Iona, ns, thr nlr, Wore a 
consonant, it is rounded as th ns, th man 

ft Vlia> the ronnd of fiat r, n«, in ram 

"• B , at thr beglm Ing of a word or *\ liable, lias nearly the round of 00 , ns, 
In im sr In ron e v ords it Is not rounded, as in ansitei , it is silent Wore 
r, a* in rrop i"rosj After e, nt the end of n s> liable, it Is gcneralls rllcnt, ns 
ingrcL ,t«f II , W«n A, ts prono meal ns if It sure after th" A, ns, irAv, him, 

t chrm >k/i i r r * 


\ rn ? n V ^ • *•’ pfn tided like - nt tho beginning of propernnmes 

v 0 ‘rtn, ar, in Xenophon Pomdlmes it rounds like It, alien It ends a 
, 1 \ ,r ‘ 1 ’ tJr ,,nn rir 4, " > accent is on the next sj noble 
r ‘"' fTt<n '> but general!} It has a Hat sound like »r, 

*»£. \ H** 1 1,1 th " fame circransiimcos, n« 

l<sk ] ,ni „ i/l!Ln < L a i!P > n 1* a1 n consonant, it is rounded ns m 
,i . ' r L L rt { nrl ti n n " u ", n ’”’ *°"S 1,1 vtrtr, as, puriW, 

- < f a <* r , no ' '-pTiij'.depdr,, proj le«/, verb* 

£7 a i"U, r«KHiI<'Cv r,a>, in {ru ei 


9 


38] SOUNDS OF TIIE LETTEKS 

& As a perfect Alphnbet mnst always contain ns many letters ns there are ele- 
mentary sounds m the langnngc, tlie tnglish Alphabet Is therefore both defcctu o 
and redundant It is defective, for the five letters a, e, i, o, it, are employed to 
represent font teen distinct sounds, and the sounds of th, tit , and ng, have no ap- 
propriate letters to represent them It is also redundant, for e is represented in 
both Its sounds by A or s, j has the soft sound of g, q of k, and x is compounded 
of gs or k< 

38 a Tho pi onunctaUon of the letters properly forms a branch of Orfftoipti, 
included in Prosody (See 000 ) 

b In pronunciation, both the unaccented and accented vowels should have 
their distinct and appropriate sounds Thus, a good speaker would pronounce 
the word amity, os if written dmlti, and not, ns it is frequently but unpropcilj 
pronounced, dnuVS Indeed, the correct pronunciation of tho unacocntcd vowels 
is one of the characteristics of a good education 

c In tlie pi enunciation of Compounds, the long sounds in 
the simple -words are generally shoitened, tlius, vine, vXneymd,^ 
clean, cleanly, chaste, chastity, know, knowledge , holy, holiday, 
please, pleasant, hiealc, hieakfast, adveitise', advertisement 
There are, however, some exceptions, which may he learned hy 
referring to a good pionouncmg dictionary 
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OF SYLLABLES AKD WORDS 

X.ESSOW s. — Exercise 5. a. & b, — Page 4 

30 a A Syllallc is either n word or ft portion of ft 'irord 
ithirli can he pronounced ftt once, ns, 1, mine, just 

h 1 tcry s-llaWc contains at least ono vowel , bnt, In mnnj words, the vowel 
In Hip la«. hvllaWe i3 not sounded, ns, in tak-en, c a il, sen son 

10 a Words nro articulate sounds, used liy the tacit consent 
.of n ppople as signs to convey our ideas 

I All tint speah the tame langnago use tlie tame word to ovyre=3 tlie same 
Idea wli Je those v lio speak dilTcrcnt languages use dijfTei ent words to expre?* tlie 
same idea, thus, tlie thine which wc call hat, n frenchman calk ekapeau 

41 a A ■word of one sjllablo is termed a monosi/llable , a 
word of two syllables, n dissyllabic, of thee, n tiwjllallc, and 
of four or more, n polysyllabic 

b All words were, originally what are now termed monosvllablcs , hot, from 
nn inattentive rapidity of pronnncinl Ion two, three, or more w ords, cxpowslng 
wveral ideas were often uttered to clo-ol) together, ns nt length, throngh the 
loree ot halnt to he considered only one word Hence, those words which we 
now call di-u liable? trisyllable* find polj syllable*, nrc no more than two, thro 
or raon enliro word* or parts of words, v Inch had aseparate existence either in 
the same or in tome kindred language, and which are thus condensed into one 

12 All avoids are either jn undue, da ivatuc, or compound 

a A prumtuc, ladical, or toot avoid is not dented from 
another word in the language , as, ait , hud, wi«e 

l A domains word is one that is formed fiom a primitive, 
either by prchxmg or annexing n st liable or syllables, ns, mm- 
kind, hliid-iim or b\ changing some a owel or consonant , as, 
long, length , bend , bent 

c A compound word is formed by the union of two or more 
primitive word-,thnt are joined either without undergoing any 
tdh'r.ttion in themselves, or only ft tort slight one ns booh-caic, 
from bool , caw 

; I'emav at eompacMr anl dfrivntivrs nro consolidated, a*, loci teller. 
i‘|fairh"fUv he hvp' r-n , as, ehtpJ.uih’er 


S', '’ling 

l\ a ’Sge’mg is the method In which we express n word 
by it . i>f,wr b>tt« r», ami nglilly diudc it into stllnble^ 
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1 Bales for the Division of Words into Syllables 

44 Gem al Itule — Divide the words according to tlie divi- 
sion made by a coi i ect pi onvnciatwn When the pronunciation 
is not linown, observe the following Special Bales — 

Bale 1 — Two vowets coming together, not forming a diph- 
thong, must he divided into separate syllables , as, h-on, cru-el 
A diphthong, preceding a vowel, must be sepniated fiom it, 
as, xoy-aly poio-ei 

Bah 2 — a A single consonant, between two vowels, is gene- 
rally joined to the latter , ns, de-light, o-hey But the lcttei x 
and the pionunciation of several words requite the consonant 
to be joined to the formei , as, cx-ist, Ad-am } nev-er 

b Derivatives also arc divided into tlioir simples , ns, up on, dis use 

Bale 3 — Two consonants, between two v owels, must be 
separated, ns, un-der, vi-sect, except when the lnttei consonant 
is not propei to begin the syllable alone , as, fa-ble , de-bhne 

Two consonants, snch ns ieh, th, eh, el, th, ph, forming only one sound, nro 
nor cr dmdod , ns, fa ihei Cl go w ith the former syllable, as pacl el 

Bale 4 — Thee or moie consonants, between two vowels, 
must not he separated, if the preceding vowel is long, ns, de- 
throne, de-shoy But when the preceding vowel is shot t, they 
must he separated agreeably to that division which is obseived 
m the pronunciation, as, dis-bact , abstain, pin ch-ment 

Bale 6 — a Compounded and derivative woids must he 
divided into the simple woids of which they are composed, as, 
tce-housc, mis-lead But y (except m douyh-y, snow-y, sti my-y) 
is not often placed alone, as, das-ty, wot -thy, gen-tly, has-tg, 
gice-dy 

h Grammatical terminations ore generally sepaiated, as, 
wut-est, wrtt-mg, Lnav-ish, tall- a , tall-cst 

e Derivatives, doubling the final consonant of tho simple, havo the consonants 
separated, as, fat, fat ter — 0 When tho additional syllable is preceded by coi 
g soft, the c or g is added to tho additional syllnblc , as, of -fen o>«, wa-ger Also, 
n lien tho preceding single von el is long, tho consonant, if single, is joined to the 
termination, ns, bS ler,pO-ke> ,td len 

Bale 6 — The teimmations cial, cian, tial, cious, scions , si on, 
tion, tious, should not be divided, as, so-cial, mu-si-ctan , vi- 
cious, conscious, except when ti is pieceded by s, as, ce-les- 
ti-al 

4o Caution — In writing , never terminate a line with part of 
a word which does not fouu a syllable, thus, it is mipioper to 
wiite « m one line and pan in the next, instead of up-on , oi 
del-ighl for de-light, co-nvmce foi con-vince, bu-tld for build. 
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r t tli Cr msert flic whole icon!, or «mch a thvmon ns enn lie made 
according to flic preceding mlcs The syllable at the end of: 
the line requires n hyphen (-) to connect it with the lemnindei 
of the word gi\en at the beginning of the no\t line, ns in the 
word dc-hnht (See 484 a ) 


2 JU'h i for final and additional Syllables 


I/ESSOTIS 6 to 9 .— Exercises C to 9.b --Pages 5 to 7 


j,. e. — 40 JRide 1 — a Monosyllables ending w ltli /, l, or s, 
preceded hy a tingle yowel, lime those consonants doubled, 
as, muff, ball , los, except at, gat, has, his, if, of, is, this, thus, 
vt, icas, yes 

b 13 ut monosyllables not ending with f, l, or s, preceded hy 
a single yowel, pre^ervo their limit consonant single, ns, man, 
fm, fox , except add, htinn, halt, buss, ebb, egg, en, fuss, inn, 
odd, pui r 

r A fin 41 con-onant preceded by ft itiptMong, Or by imothe i con'rninnt. Is not 
doubled , ns, beef, c ml, '-•arf Hut « following q, or g, doubles the consonant, 
M,tp tu, guilt 

rf Wonts of mart tlmn one f j liable bare tlic final consonant generally tingle. If 
preceded by n ainglo anucl, ns.nlabX'tC) , except words ending In/ or », which 
arc do ibbd , n«, Tcbigr, liarncu 

r C hard Is it'd as a final teller onh In uonls or more than ono syllable, 
■alien i or in precedes It , ns pi "tie, nmniae —111 monosiillables, it is nln ay s f ollon ed 
by l as iluel (net, except 1m, suit, toff — In derivatives also, els followed 
liy l, uhen llie I ronnnclatlon requires It , ns, li offir, tmjHclti , fro!ic,/ivtieling 

47 Tlule 2 — a, Words ending in y, preceded hy n lonel, 
retain the y upon tnlnng any augment , ns, boy, boys, bog-ish , 
jag, joy-ful, annog, annog-imce, annog-mg, aniiog-e, > 

Txcfipl *iCtn f /'tttfi, s'au t,* ftli hi t, pttul 9 rnd t nn*\ tliclr compound*, »i miaul, 


l But words ending m g, preceded hy a consonant, change 
the v into i, upon assuming nn augment, and also in forming 
flic plurals of nouns, the persons of yerb*, veibnl nouns, pact 
participles, companiUy os, and supcrlptiy cs , ns, linpp-y, hnppi-A/, 
Ii(\tipi-nr«. dut-r/, dnt -ns, ln/,tn-c?t, cair-v,ctm-i« carr-iotf, 
liol-v, hol-io, liol-u «' 


o Biit «*>«/. idi, ism return the v llmt i may not be doubled 
n«, cam/, img-my hvby, ha-hy-uh , dry. di u-t*h , Tory, 
t (inwim 

a IVn rollwx of mtprtlre* n' oi ^ Uni, 1c wliti"In Ptmordid | A aconvmant 
f mn-vly r-t-Jn i V » v r „ t tlirrt , lt „ 0 .^ l n ^ n 

f , —VI)' (iTirriHy r\tnlnMh«!' ns, «*-r<>*anf rinp — penernlK 


Irf 


V - 


“ll - V 
l f \ 


!rnr ', v ’*** ‘ie ftWx OM ft S it>ur, tu , 
' c ' it-’fjnl mi 1 c • jii us ft rj h t * 
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1.. y 4 — 4S Rule S — a Words ending m silent e retain the e 
on receiving an additional syllable beginning with a consonant, 
ns, pale, pale-ncss, abate, abatc-ment Except in du-ly, t)u-ly, 
aw-ful, judg-ment, ahndg-ment , aclnowledg-ment, lodgement, 
aigu-ment, and wholly, in which the final e is rejected 

b Words ending in silent e reject the c when the additional 
sj liable begins with a lowel (os, mg, cd, ish , able, y, &c), as, 
place, pla c-mg, pln-eed , cure, cm -able, slave, slar-?s7i, ro^e, 
1 os-y, rogue, rogu-ts/t 

c But when c is preceded by c or g soft (and also, though 
contiary to analogy, in the words sale and tithe), it is retained 
before able and ous, but not before iblc, as, pence, peace-able, 
charge, charge-able, coxuage, comagc-ous (sale, sale-able, tithe, 
tithe-orWe) But reduce, reduc-iWe, and also, piactic-ui/c, gra- 
cious, spacious, from pi notice, grace, space 

dr is changed into i before ty, ns, humane, huniun-i/y, except study, tafely, 
duly Words ending in tc change te into y before tag, as, die, dy mg, he, ly mg 

e Hie following woids retain e before vtg to prevent nmbignity dye, to 
stain, dye-tag, hoe, hoe mg, shoe, shoe-mg, singe, singe mg, sicinge, strings mg, 
spunge, sptmge-mg , tinge, Unge-ing, toe, toe tng 

/ Words ending in ee omit one e when the additional syllable begins with e, 
ns, see, seeth , but retain It before tng and able, ns, see mg./iee mg, agi ee-able 

1.. 8. — 49 Rule 4 — a Monosyllables and woids accented on 
the last sellable ending with a single consonant, preceded by n 
single vowel, upon assuming a s j liable beginning with a vowel 
(as mg, tsh, cd, ei, est, cucc, y, &c ), double the last consonant, as, 
h\ot, hlot-tmg , mud, xcuxd-dy , hefit', heSt'-ting, defer', defer'- 
nng, rep el', repel'-hng, 

b But words ending in one consonant, — either when pre-< 
ceded by two vowels, or when not accented on the last syllable, 
preserve the last consonant single, on assuming mg, tsh, ed, See , 
as, Bloat, hloa f-tny, cool, cool-ei , need, n eed-y, repeal', repeal- 
ing, ben'efi/, hen'efi t-mg, dif'fw, dif'fet-mg Except woo/, 
wo o/-/c«, woo l-hg 

c When the augment is a consonant, no doubling takes place , ns, blot, blob 
— Words ending with tieo consonants, do not take an additional consonant before 
tng, ish, ed, 4c , ns, instruct, instruct ed 

d Words ending in l or p, (and one in s,) though not accented on the last 
syllable, haTe frequently, but control} to analogy, tbe t nnd p doubled , ns, 
tmxel-Ier, worship-per — In the following words the doubling is too iirml} 
established to bo rcadii} di 'continued apporcUed, bia ved, cancelled, cavilled, 
chi celled, conns cited, (kaVtrig, duelling, equ altrd, gravelled, grovelling, jewelto , 
kidnapped, labelling, leveller, lib citing, modelling, modelling, ptrcellwg, pen- 
clltlng, travelling, worshipping 

e Tbe influence of the Accent will be seen from tlio following — 

Confer', confer -ring, con'fe renco , refer', reicr'-nng, ref'ei -enco, befit', befif- 
ting, befiC-fcd, ben'efit, bcn'efif tng, benefif-cd 
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The following example® illn^tratc tlie whole rule — 


1 Consonant doulted 

Blof, defer’, repel', 

BloW<f», defer rest, repel lest, 

Biol ting, defer ring, repel hug, 

Blof ted defci red repd-W 

Jiiad-d" fla I tuh thin net 


2 Consonant tmgle 

I Blenf, dlf' fer, repeal, 

Blonf-Mf, dil'fo at, repealed, 
Bloaf t ag, dif fci in?, repeal via, 
Bloal-ed dlf-fer eil rep^al-o! 

i Bain v foot uA loin er 


1 Wltli a consonantal augment = Biol *, seal s, suffer s 


Xi, 9. a.— 50 Rule 5 — a "Words ending witli tn, o consonants, 
c\cept ll, ictain both couaonnnts upon assuming an augment, 
beginning eitlier witb a von cl or a consonant , as, stiff-bj from 
stiff, odd-tty from odd, hat mlcss-ness from hatnilcss 

b But -words ending in 11, generally, if not always, drop one 
l before ness, less, h/, mid ful, as, full, fid-ncss , shll, shl-le «*, 
shl-ful But id- ness, stdl-ness, shill- ness, small-ncss, tall- lies*, 
and words in all, nro exceptions 


61 Rub G — a Compound words nro generallj spelled in tbo 
same manner as tlic simple words of wlncli tbej are composed , 
ns, ijlass-home, theic-ly, up-hill— b But words ending m ll m 
their simples generally drop one l when joined to other words 
ns, ul-mwhtij, al-readyjal-n at/s, hand-ful — e But, when all, lull, 
mill, and iccll, form tlic let munition of a compound word, the ll 
is generally presen cd , ns, m rc-eall, be-fall, up-hill, it md-mdl, 
fai e-w, d * So also in words in which the union is only pnrtinl , 
’ is, all-sufficient 


L 9 B ~M a "Much lina Been dono of late (particularly l>y tBc late Dr 
WtK'er, of New Haven, T7 S of America) to reduce the orthography of the 
JuglMi language to a greater degree of \mifornuty , hut tho deviations from 
analogy, though greatly diminished, are Ft ill nnmcron« A perfect uniformity of 
spelling would render the acquisition of the language not only easier to foreigner*! 
But ai-o to onr own country men —Much or the Irregnlarity of onr orthography 
Is to ire attributed to tlio want ot knowledge In onr early printers films, in 
*esrtv bonks, we and eminent anil imminent, Ingenuous n-d Ingenious promi«- 
rno ly n*td 

I Tl c word* of the ragllsh language haring Been derived from such n a nrletr 
of Kitiwi « » ques*lon might la rni-ed » hether nil words terminating in sellable* 
it tlw retro <i-tiearl\ tire .aiue K>nnd should ho spelled w Itli the same letters 
l nl'umlt- would ccrt-inly ple-ul fortneh n inode, and would proiall, were not 
rv-pe-'sUc ti'iee as well as ilcrivallon frequently at 1 arlancc w 1th such a plan 
In cs«e« o' this Un,1 the only fate principle which can Bo adopted is to reduce 

undo- one Mil'nrm mole 1 1 termination, all words which can ho t=o cla-rified 

rlihrut violating c tablldied u ngi, or tin yn«t principles of derivation 11ms, 


1 Wonts formerly ctwllrg In if In tlic singular, ns (,lo-ie, boantfr, retain the 
i<oa,y In the l Inral, ami change It into v In the lingular, n«, bounty, bounties 

2 Mar- word* d-rivcdfrtia tl e Fre reh and which formerly erded In > e hit 
now *nbi.*i -oat rr for rs a*, rharnWr, dhaste; , lint tlte fnl’owlnc retain re n«. 
wrsr.r .<re 11 re tp-r-'f s epre f i ir, r^rnht.re entire The derivatives of 
ti-s-v are *;«dVl In the ta~* i rarer , a*, i iltrol, nltrcu, »cept»a,/ 

S. JWly a'rer tV revival ,r lriteri in lnror» many wonls In Iarin 
IjSi"? } * rr U **~mlnnt ng In ear, wens Introduced Inbi 

*i, c JC , l ?* ■ '*• filffreli-tnoor thus nrour, honour This praetfi e 
J™ I * lll \ Dlc >7 iT 7 v inre tils day , the rejection of » |s 
w-y rr-p. t ‘ruing the wra of good writers , thus sm*r, author, tonor 
al-gwceu l^wevtr, arc written with t», as ,ttng\Oour,i -mmr, rw.i 
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saviour Tenom means continuity of state, Tenor, n olef in music In all tlio 
adjectives of the preceding -words, u has for some time been omitted , as, crio- 
ncons, honor-able, onfcher-itativo, vigoi -ons, laboi ions 

4 Much irregularity prevails with regard to words ending In or and ci , tlms, 
some would unto instructor, others instruct?! The termination 01 in these 
w ords is becoming more general , ns, visitor, cultivator, objcctoi Sometimes 
ei implies a difference of meaning , tlms, sailor, a manner, sailer is applied to a 
vessel 

5 "Words ending in ensc or enee Uniformity would recommend ease, bnt 
custom is divided, employing se in expense — but te in defence, offence, pretence, 
and recompenee But m all tho derivatives t is employed — defensive, expenstre, 
offensive, pretension, t ecompensing 

C Terminations from tho Latin ans generally retain ant, ns, abundant, reluct- 
ant, bnt other words formerly ending in ant, ance, are now wilttcn w lth ent, 
ence, as, dependent, dependence, except defendant, attendant Those uhich 
formerly began with en nto now frequently written with tn , ns, inquire Buten 
is retained in many, as, entice, entire At present, there nro two adjectives, 
dependant, m the power of nnotiior, nnd dependent, hanging from Dependent, 
the noun, means ono who Hies in subjection to another, a retainer 

7 "When a verb ends in sc or su, its corresponding noun mnBt end in ce oi cy, 
thus, advise aifrice, to piachse, a practice, to rtetive, a device, to pi ophesv, a 
pi opheey Dr "Webster gives pi achee both for tho noun nnd verb, but contrary 
to general usage 

S Many verbs end in ise or ire Tho spelling of tho primitive, when known, 
Fhould be adopted , bnt \i hen not, nnlformity w ould recommend the use of ise, 
though custom (especially in words derived from the Greek) inclines to ire, as, 
civilize Another reason for preferring ire is, that many of the nonns of these 
Tcrbs end in ua , ns, paltamsm, angharn 

0 "With respect to the termination ct/on or xion in many nonns, the former is 
preferable, ns, connection, inflection, inflection 

10 In the words befall, t ecall, install, enthrall, it has been recommended that 
the doable I should bo retained, ns it forms a gnlde to the correct pronuncinl ion 
of these words 

11 New terms introduced must conform ns much ns possible to oi Ihogi aphieal 
analogy, thus, syitemize from sustem is preferable to systematize, ns, in model ime, 
eie iltee, Ac 

12 Several words are now spoiled differently from wlint they were some time 
ago , thus,c/«ioje, jmf, are used in preference to ehuse,gaol, which are obsolete in 
nil good works 

IS Dr Johnson's Dictionary has, till recently, boon, considered tho standard 
for the signification of words, nnd Mallet's for tho pioniinciation Johnson’s 
Dictionary, howover, is deficient in philological research, m orthographical con 
Bistency, and, occasionally, in accuracy of definition, so that most modem 
writers have with great propriety deviated from it in theso respects. Still, 
tho work is very valuable from the strong masculine sense of its author, anil 
tlio appositeness of his Illustrations Some time ago, Dr Webster, of New 
Haven, U" S of America, published an elaborate Dictionary of tho Dnglisli 
Lnngnnge, in which he has avoided tho irregularities of Johnson's orthography, 
and much improved his definitions , but, of the correctness of his etymologies 
several scholars have expressed great doubt The last edition of his Dictionary , 
m ono thick volume, improved by Goodrich nnd Porter, can bo strongly recom- 
mended as a most usef at work lltchardson's Dictionary has many good featmes, 
lmt it is susceptible of much improvement. , 

Of smaller works, tho following con he recommended, — Maundei s Treasury 
of Knowledge, "Walker’s Dictionary improved by Smart, nnd another edition 
of "Walker by Dans 
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Direction « for acquiring a Knowledge of Orthography 

XiESSOrr 10.— Ejcerclse X O.—Tagc 7 


53 Ducciion 1 —Let the JMw and Ohm rations gi\eu from 
43 to 52 he carefully impressed on the memory, and applied 
not only to the correction of the respective Exercises, but 
■whenever opportunity occurs, till the whole is familiarised to 
the mind 

51 Direction 2 —Dictation should bo statedly and frequently 
practiced 

Too much importance cannot be attached to the ailvantapea resulting from 
ibis mode Many perron* ice able to spell well craU», but foil to do ro in writ- 
intr Only practice will cornet tliU fault, 

55 Direction .3 — The Ti (inscription or Dictation of lists of 
difficult words, and words liable to be misapplied, should form 
another frequent evcrcise Of tins kind me the following — 

1 Words similar in found, but diflorent in spelling nnd signi- 
fication. as, 

Alter,* a cooper snxc, htj/,v <lo*3 nd.l, join 

Ur,r rt*onplx:cr Ait, v to feel pain or prief 

Unr, I of n chrrcli , ilk i,v toclmnso 

In-’.f r nnvlWns Owj/i/.r •» hit one Is obliged by dote 

1‘mrtiN t tiiohnbtt of dntnpnnytlnn,. , I'mdiie, V to (To luibltnnllj 
tacr * tfcc common p«>p’c , A'pnfm, n full of people 

2 Words difieromh cpcllrd, but pronounced ncm h/ alike ns, 
Aniltnet,* tborn.limcnt*ofCn mmr f ...-!ciii/fflfi I s tmfore cen event* 

AuxC.irtt, f lietp Almtanti, R. helpers 

i n e 1 1, t nn fo-'inb’y , Coiwsil, r ntlvlcc 

l’nu~n,r C'eap" fion cvuiminMnn /nation,* fnl'c fliovr, mocl cry 

} rurq* v In to rl«*- out of Immrrnt, v tr to ilip in vnter 

/ Hr, a. tajy I Jet, fl, on object of voivlilp 

•ti# tvey.tu hrfilln? , Sanitnrv, n <lr«Ipn[*l to fevnne ljcaltli 

3 Words of Mimlar sound, but clifiermg in respect of asjnia- 
Uon an 1 moaning, n*, 


AUI,t to join //< 1, v pi«l ten«c of Imvo 

An- t Hii-iI), //.it 1 1 i.lnjnrv 

At j-vp r.c*r //at r cororinR tortile hcotl 

n R.l<9il,t> 1. nut, * blsh 1&n 1 

t \\ ord* tpi Ha! alike, but difhrenfh jn onouncctl and applied, 
according to th ' acmit ns, 

\y> ** e-rt-j jn i-nt </-«•.' v tokceptino” 

<tn-«t t tli»«l;’.tb »!,. !ili , l>i cmm' b pmt majestic 

,5 * ,m< h pw «* enl 1 t Vi m*V c «mal! Mer .it 

•err - , * » \ r , />, utf , v to leave v.V'i one 1- trrnlnl 

Word* peindcd on tlm same *rllablo, but wlio'e Ortbo- 
jrmpht or Pronunciation, or both, are changed In n change of 
tin Pert of speech . n *, 


i* x f v 6’**) i n 
.rfi s.* iif»i 9 
1* ^ « 

C' le-«'prr - i~r.\ (i-^ 


U e* (ft b/Te) T ft to iniB*e in pe. 
■irfr.i <ml vl*i>) t a. to cliw 
rift, (VlK'e), T a. tn pat tope her 
JVe*V IV (p-of-e 1 1, V B. to prolkt 
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G Words which change one oi moio letters, to distinguish 
the different parts of speech , ns, 

larP ^’ E n comcntcncc ior | mne (Jh 11 it), to Immerse one’s self 

UrCath, e air respired by nnlmnU , , Ihxathc, v to draw brcatli 

CMh, s a testnro for dress , Clothe, \ to dress, cove- 

Grief, s sorrow, . Gnlre, v tomonm 

Grots, s the herbage of Helds , Grv'c, ^ to feed on grass, touch lightly 

7. Words liable to he mis-spelled, either fiom the silence, oi 
unusual sound, of one or more letters, ns, 


Achieve, 

Acqnicsc, , 

-•fide, 

Ansircr, 

Assignee, 

Autumn, 

Cupboard, 

Bnsme.3, 

Catalogin’, 

Clnqnc, 

Debtor, 

Dou&f, 

Fatigue, 

Heifer, 

Jfyrr/i 


8 Words of unsettled Oithogrflphy ns, 

Ancient or Antient, Bnulcr or Brulcr 

Cipher or Cwphor, " Connection or Comic non 

Dispatch or Despatch, 7hclo«e or /hclo-e, 

I xpenre or Expcnrc, Slily or Sli/ly, 

/nqnlrc or Ahquire, Gaiety oi Gn/cti 

9, Difficult oi uuusunl words , ns, 

-Vche, acre, ngne nrralgn, a'snnge, nlm«, 

Brocnde, hnznnr, banquet, basalt hurlasqne, bohen, 

Caliph, chaos, crayon, chart, chalice, rlingrin, critique, ie 

10 The Lntm and Greek Piefixes see 28G, 287. 

11 Words which vnrj in their fei munition nceording to then 
meaning or dentation . a<», 

**allor a man devoted to n maritime ( Sailer, generally means a ship that sails 
life, 1 veil 

Assignee, one v. ho aligns or appoints, { n P pointcd t0 nctfor 

Dependent, s ono who lives In snbjec 

tion to another, • Dependant, n in the power of another 

Dependent, n hanging from , 

Depositorn, a pei ’on w Uh whom nnj - Depositor!/, the place In which nnything 
thing is lodged , is lodged 

Tenom, the general course of am -JTenoi, the higher hind of tolre holong- 
thiog, ingtoanmn. 
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PART IL — ETYMOLOGY. 


XiESSOW 11. — Exercise 11. — Page 10 

5(5 Ettsiotogv. explains the Classification, Infection, and 
Donation of words 

JMnnohyv Is derived from fri/ioc (otumos), true, and Xoyos (logos), tronf 

57 a Class f cation is tlie arrangement of words into dificrent 
soits or classes, according to their respective propel tie* These 
classes are called Parts or Divisions of Speech 

b Infection is the change or alteration which words under- 
go, particular!} in the to imitation, to express their various 
relations 

c Demotion is that part which explains the ongm and 
jn unai i/ signification of wonts 

I CLASSIFICATION 

73 There are, in English, nine Classes of words, or Pails of 
Sjnrih , iinmolv, 1, the Article, 2, the Substantive or Noun 
the Adjective, 4, the Pronoun, 5, the Verb, 0, the Ad- 
verb, 7, tlio Proposition, 8, tlio Con] unction , and 9, the 
Interjection 

1 An Article is n word put before a noun to show whether 
the object represented In the noun is talcen in an indefinite or 
in a particular sen'o , n«, a man, the man 

2 A f>ub*tanhre or Xomt is the name of anv person, place, 
or thing which cither exist*, or l* supposed to exist , a*, John, 
London, hnrtt , boo 7 , hope 

'5 Vn ■ilr&ii'fne is a word used with a noun to denote some 
fjuaht /, nit nher, quantity, or other alb ibule belonging to tlio 
p 1 r-on or tinny reprobated by the noun , as, “ A good man ' 
“fr.« U, liorsi's/' «»n any bool.*,” “grim otisj ' «</, fferent 
wav- ' 

1 A i* r word used i»i«W of a noun, to avoid 

n j. nmy Cin the same i^nt. nee , as, «\\ hen Caesar had con- 
nu rr l t.aat, },e turned hn arms against fm countrv ” (Here 
/r and ha are Pronoun' ) * v 
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5, a A Vab is a word employed to affirm oi asset t that a 
peison or tlnug is— 1, either existing , as, “ I am , ” or 2, doinq 
something, as, “ 1 teach," or 3, is the object of somo action, 
ns, “ I am taught ” 

b A verb is also used to command, exhort, icquesl, or asl a question, ns, "He 
silent," "Study diligently , " "Spate me," "Lend me tho book,” “Ifniejon 
in itten tlio lettor 5 ’’ 

0 -In Adveib is a wo id used with verb?, adjectives, and 
other adverbs to expiess some circumstance of time, , place, 
manna , degree, affirmation , &c ; as, “He wrote lately “Ho 
lires het e , ” “He leads well," “A indy diligent scholar , ” 
“He speaks tery fluently ” 

7 A Preposition is a word placed liefoie nouns oi pronouns 
to show the relation m .which peisons or things stand with 
regard to othei peisons or things m the sentence, as, “He 
went f)om London to Leeds ” 

8 A Conjunction is a woid used to join words in construction, 
or to connect paits of sentences, so ns to form n single whole, 
ns, “ One and one make two , ” “ He and I must go ” 

9 An Interjection expiesses some sudden wish or emotion of 
the mind , as, 0 ' ah ' alas 1 

50 a The classification of words into distinct ports of speech lins formed the 
subject of mucli unprofitable discussion Some writers contend for tiro classes 
only, some for four, others for eight or ten Were the classes reduced to two or 
four, the subordinate divisions \\ onld bo proportionnbly increased, and the specific 
differences would neither be so easily acquired nor so readily applied os by the 
present arrangement The disadvantages attendant on such a mode would bo 
severely felt when the pupil attempted the acquisition of a foreign language 
Why then introduce an innovation which is calculated not to assist but to perplo v ? 
The intention of classification is to assist the memorj in tho acquisition and re 
tcntion of facts , Objects are, therefore, ranged in the order determined by their 
spccifio properties Accordiuglj , the parts of speech in the English language 
may he conveniently arranged in tlio following Ordei — 

1 Article «, to define the extent of meaning implied by nonns 

2 Xouns, to denote tho names of persons and things. 

^ 1 Ad/eclnes, to denote vnnous qualities existing in persons or things 
, 4 Pmiovns, employed os substitutes for nouns 

5 Yet Is, to affli m something respecting a person or thing 
® Adce-ls, to denoto somo circumstance of time, place, Ac of a verb or 
adjective 

' V ri eposittons , to denoto certain lelattons between persons or things 
i 8 Conjunctions, to connect words in construction 
, 9 Intel jeclions, to express somo sudden wish or emotion 

> b In tlio following passage all the parts of speech are exemplified ,*tlio numeral 
o' ci each word denotes the part of speech in the order in which it is explained , 
thus, 1 stands for the article, 2, for tho substantive, 3, for tho adjectl' e, Ac 

t 1272512 3 728 5 7 4 7 

- The power of speech is o faculty pee ilinr to man , and w as bestow ed on him bv 
4 3 2 7 1 3 8 3 2 8 9 

lus beneficent Creator, for the greatest and most excellent uses, bnt alas! 
' 6 54 0 471 87 2 

liow often do wo pervert it to the worst of purposes 
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e The bc<t and most rational mode of making the pnpll understand the parts 
of speech, is to require him to distinguish them by tho definitions nnd iUustri 
tlon? subjoined to each Numerous additional crumples may be supplied by the 
teacher 

60 a Grammatical Pat tiny, or Tosoh ing a sentence into the vnrfons elemcnis 
of which it is composed, forms a very osefal auxiliary in Grammatical In=tmc 
tion For \Icnlrh and Jxticists on this subject, the pupil must consult the 
tolnmo of r«reis"» 


1 An Article 
5 A Sttb'tanhct 

3 AnAtljCcfiee 

4 A Pronoun 
'< A lerti 

D An Atlrerb 
7 A Preposition 

5 A Conjunction 
9 An Interjection 


b rtymolorjical Pat ang Table 

Why ? Definite or Indelnltc 9 Why ? 

Why ’ Proper, common, or abstract ?— gender 9 — nnraber ? 
—person ’—cose ? \\ hy ? Decline it Quote the rnlc far 
the formation of the plural 

Why ? Of what hind 9 Whi 9 Mention the decree of coin 
parison , compare it. 

V hj 9 Whnt hind ’—gender 9 — nnmher ?— person 9 — ca=e 9 
" hy ? DccIInoit It a /fcfoftrc,— ivhlch Is the antecedent 9 

Why ? Transitive, Intransitive, or Passive? — Tcgnlar ot 
I tregnlar 9 Mood ?— tense ?— number ?— person ? t\hy 9 
Conjugate the verb or mention Its principal part" 

Why 9 

Why? 

Why 9 

Whv? 
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n INFLECTION. 

X.ESSOZT 12.— Exercise 12.— Page 10 

GI Inflection is the change or alteration which words under- 
go, particular^ in the t animation , to express their \ anous 
relations 


1 OF TtlE ARTICLES 

62 a. An Aiticle is a word put before a noun, to show 
whether the object repiesented by the noun is taken in an 
indefinite or in a particmm sense, ns, A man,” “ The man ’ 

b The Articles ate, in strictness Adjective*, rr, an, being nbbrciiationsof or, 
are, one, nsed nncmpliotically , -ind the, o i that Thtn null , however, adi outage 
ondy retnm the separate position which grammarians have long assigned to 
them For, bj this menus, their sevoml jieciiliantics ore rendered more Intel 
hgible to learners, nnd a comparison between them nud those of other languages 
is greatly facilitated 

63 a The articles are a oi an, and the 

h A or an is called the indefinite article, because it does not 
point out any particular person or tiling, ns, K a boolf,” that i«, 
any book. 

64 u A is used before nouns oulj m tbe stngulai numbci , 
beginning with a consonant, or the aspirate h, as, “« tree, ” 
“a hero,” before u when sounded long, and before woids 
beginning in sound with w and y , a*, " a im it,” “ such a one ,” 
“ a ewe,” “ a JBtrropean ” 

b A is, however, nsed before plural nonns when they are preceded by the 
words fete and yieat many, ns, “A few men,” “A great many apples," also 
before collective words, ns, "A dozen,” “ A hundred men ” 

c In poetry a is sometimes placed between the adjective many nud a singular 
noan , as, “lull many a gciu ” This construction, though allowable In poetry , 
and common in colloqnial language, is a violation of grammatical propriety 

Gj n An is used instead of a before all towels (except 
those just mentioned), and also before silent h , as, “ an eagle,” 

an hour ” In order to prevent a disagreeable hiatus, it is 
also used before words beginning with h sounded, when the 
accent is on the second syllable ns, “ an historical account ” 

h Tlie words beginning with It silent, according to Walker, are he<r halt, 
honest, honom , hospital, hostlei , hour, humotti , humble, and their derivative* 
Both in the Bible and tlie Pray er Booh, nn is very frequently nsed before words 
winch arc now aspirated. (See 22 ) 
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e A and on tire (as stated in G2 !>) tncrclj abbreviations of the old words ite 
nnil ane, Eirnlfjlng one u=cil unomphnticnlly Tlio peculiar difference In the 
application of tlie article a or an, and the numeral one, maj Ire thus shown — 
When I epeat of one object m contradistinction to tiro o- more, X maho nro of 
the term one, as “ Can one man carrj tiffs weight? No, but fin> can But 
when I allude not so much to the number os to the rjhdes, I saj , Can a man 
carr th'x weight/ ho , but a hone mru ” 

OG a The is called llie definite article, because it indicates 
that sonic particulai poison or tiling is meant , os, “ the book,” 
meaning a particular book The is used before nouns both m 
tlio singular and tlie plural number 

l The before a unccl is sounded as thl , before a consonant 
as tV , as, “ thi eve, ” “ ih' man ” 

c A noun without an article before it, deuotes either all of 
that land, ns, '‘Ulan is mortal,” that is, all mankind , or an 
inti/ finite number, as, “There are men destitute of shame,” 
that is, “ there arc some men " 


2 OF SUBSTANTIVES 

MS SOM- 13. — Exercise 13. a. & t >. — Page 11. 

G7. « A Subdanlnc or Jibuti is the name of any person, 
place, ur thing which eithoi ovists, or is supposed to evist, ns, 
John, London, hoi so, booL, hope 

h 1- very thing that "e can Fee, feel, hair, or conceive to cxUt whether 
mate rial or immaterial, is a noun , tlm«, bap, John, hoi sr, rehoof, toot, arc mote 
rial nub-fiucra, because we c ill sec nud tonch them Jfonoui , hope, toothless, are 
»1 h> notin' , for though wo i.an neither roe, nor heir, nor touch thun, ut\u. 
oucnmvUenielif (afffirt or principles to exist, n«, “ 1 hr honour In w hlch ho 
"*< In Id ’ “I/ope cheered him when unfortunate ,’ ‘ His qoodness wns ton 

Ejrlt. '!»J« ‘ 

e A c nh**anU\e may, in grocrel Iw Al** mgnMieil b Its taking nn aiftele 
l Aitetl, or hy its making tenre of \t<Hf ns, an animal, n man honour, hope, 
tjotnhati ThetirmA (iWirehilnlinl from tuliltlre to stand, to dlstlngui li 
it from mi ndjccthc, which rump*, like the noun, rtotid nlnnc Auun comes 
from neiaea, n name 

Substantn c3 are of tlnce kinds, Piopcr , Common, and 
tbdraci 

n iVoprr Xmms are the names given onlj to vidnidnals , nn, 
the particular names of persons, plnces, sens, mers, nioun- 
tmn-, Lc , sis, George, Britain, London, the Baltic, the Thames 

l V hen Prop/". Nouns denote moro individuals than one, 
tln-t b-vomf a kind of common noun, ns, “the Johnsons ” 
“ tl.e Jlmeerds . ’ ruul al«o, when thei denote a tpeem or 

nThriZm° W ' n0>t t0 6 °' rrn1 ’ n *’ ft M,tton ' R ShaLyeaic, 
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69 a. A Common Noun is the name -which is given to every- 
thing of the same Innd or class , ns, man, lion, city, tiee 

6 The principle of clarification explained —Observing man} individuals to 
agree in certain properties, no refer them, all to one class, to which we give a 
name, comprehending, in its signification , all the properties by which the class i» 
distinguished , tlms, e\ erv thing which can , of itself, move from place to place 
is called an animal, and this term animal is applicable to every individual in 
that class Again, ever} animal which has four legs is called a quadruped, and 
tho term quad) uped is common to all the individuals possessing those p# opertics 
So also. Hog is a name common to thousands of hnman beings, but the name 
William or Thomas may bo appropriated onl} to few individuals of the cloas 
The name toy is therefore a common nonn, while 11 tlham and Thomas arc proper 
nouns 

c Common norms, also called Appellatives or General Tet ms, mnj be divided 
into the following varieties — 

1 Class nouns, which indicate any single individual of which the class consists , 
as, bon, horse, house, poet, orator These terms can be applied to an} one of the 
lcspectivc classes to which the individual belongs 

2 Collective nouns denote a number of individuals united togethor as a whole , 
is, pat hament , army, /loci, nation, multitude, Ac. 

8 Karnes of matei tals w hicli denotes substances , as, gold, tcalei , sugai , sill 

4 Koines of numbers, ireights, measures, quantity, distance, or time , ns, a million, 
a pound, a quart, a mile, a year 

70 a Abstiact Nouns are the names of Qualities consideied 
apart fiom the objects in -which they are found, as, wisdom, 
beauty, baldness, soundness 

h Though tho qualities wisdom, beauty, Ac , cannot exist independent!} of, or 
ajrtrt from, the pereonsor things to which they belong , as, n tcisc man , beautiful 
rom , hat d iron , a round marble , } et we can form a distinct notion of them 
without thinking of the particular person or thing m which they exist, and can 
assign names to them These qualities themselves, also, may ho characterized 
b} other qualities thus, wo can say profound wisdom, great beauty, exit erne 
liardnea, perfect ronndness 

e. Abstract noons comprise several kinds, vyhich may be arranged thus — 

1 Knmcs of qualities relating either to material objects or to the mind, and 
including the virtues, vices, passions, and habits of man , thus, goodness, tcick cd ness, 
industry, fi uth, acuteness, tlulness, solidity, fluidity, whiteness, blackness, imagi- 
nation 

2 Knmcs of actions, including tlio nouns usuallv termed verbal or participial 
with the infinitive mood , ns, reading, working, walking, studying, to study 

a Knmcs of stales or conditions either of mind or body, or of things in general 
us, health, sickness, wealth, poierlu, heat, cold 

71 Nouns admit of variations to express yendei numba and 
case 


Gendei . 

72 a Living beings ore divided into two classes or sexes, 
male and female Thing® -without life me of neither sex, and 
me thus called ncuta — In Grammar, Gender ' is the distinction 
made m nouns, to show whether the persons or things of which 
we speak are male, female, oi neither The grammatical Gen- 
ders are tho Masciilme , tho Femnnne, and the JXeirtei , 
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b The Masculine gendoi denotes male animals, as, man, hot sc 

c The Feminine gender denotes female annlials , ns, woman, 
hen 

it The Xcutcr or neithei gender, denotes objects without life , , 
ns, house, widen, fniyality, hope 

73 a 2s nines winch are applicable either to males or 
females, are said to be of the common gender , ns, a parent, a 
friend, a sheep 

Intlicc Instances, however, the hx is cither not known or not regarded 
S\ hen the sex 1* known, we should consider pen enl, fi lend, S~c , masculine when 
applied to n ram, and feminine when applied to a woman 

V In the distribution of gender, the English lnngnasc follows the order of 
nature In I'rctich, on the contrarr, all nouns are either liinsoullnc orfeiui 
nine , and lu Greek and Latin, the gendor of inanimate objects is determined by 
tha termination 

c When sjieaJdng of animals, the sax of which Is not regarded by ns, xrc fie 
<p.ontly assign to thpm gender suited to their particular characteristic proper 
ties The strong nr.d bold ones being considered of tlio masculine, and the wenk 
anil thnld of tlio fiemmlne gender, ttra«,wc say of the /to ise, that he is a useful 
animal , of the hart, that she Is timorous 

d Infects, small ijuadnijicds, bints, and fishes, arc frequently spoken of ns 
net ter 

7i a Inanimate objects, when spoken of, or spoken to, ns if 
tliox were pci sons, nre considered citbei its mosculmo or femi- 
nine , thus, wo sax of Time, “ he flies on rapid w mgs , ” and of 
the 12nrtli, •< she is fruitful " 

I Tills moelc of gh ing life and sex to inanimate things, forms n striking b&uily 
hi our language, and render, it hi tills re-pcct tnperior to the languages of 
Greece anti llouie neither of wlileh admitted this nniin itod phraseology But 
i « tlxeel rule cm he given to determine, In ull care* which objects max ho con 
►Hared ma eailinc and wlileli fenihilnc In general, how ever, nouns that com cy 
mi Idea of strength, firmness, or energy , nre mtucuhnc , ns, the s«n, Time, healh, 
S'eer,lnee, -tii/nmn, 11 niter, &.e Thore v liich convey an idea of weakness or 
timulhy, or which are more of ajussm than of nn active nature, are feminine, 
nifh ns, the Moon htrlh t hureh, J'ehjmn, hilnre. Summer, h/trlmr, the names 
of Wit/ti, hr lues, 1 rets, Cilies.and l<iunrrir«,nndnl“oof nb-tnet nouns, nsZtlvi Ip 
JltnttT, Ke 

7 <1 Tho I cmintnc gender of nouns is distinguished fiom the 
nuiaculme in three wax s — 


ft HltsT, m Dill HUNT XXOIHiS, \s, 


Vi i i tine 
Iiadic'or 

Van (jr JKrJ 

II ir 

31 -v 

lip 1 rf 

III rk 
T) 11 

H *H«vk, ox, or J 

*.cl- { 


I'er inline Mastvlmr I’cihiiiiiiC 
maul or <*puuicrf Cock hr n 

belle Colt filK 

row Log bitch 

K«-l Lruko duck 

* ,vtir 1-arl countess 

‘l™ 2 l^Uher mother 

00 v Tnar oi mouk nnu 

h tie- Lajibr goose 
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Masculine Fenumne Mascuhne Feminine, 


Gentlcm in 

f lady (rartty, Pupa. 

1 gentlewoman) Ram 

manimit* 

owo 

Hart 

roe 

Hake 

Jilt 

Horso 

nmre 

Sir 

madam 

Husband 

■wife 

Sue (when ap-* 

1 

King 

queen 

plied to tlio 

) madam 

Landlord 

landlady 

King) . 

Lord 

lady 

Sire (a horse) 

dam 

Male 

female 

Sloren 

slut 

Man 

woman 

Son 

daughter 

Master 

mistress 

Stag 

hma 

Master 

miss 

Swam 

it} inph 

Milter (a male 1 

Uncle 

aunt 

fisli) 

Kephew 

j if iwitei 

niece 

Wizard 

witch 


b SLCOJvD, liV A DIFFEtUACh 01 THUMIXATION , AS, 


Masculine 

remuunc 

Masculine 

Fcmimn 1 ' 

Abbot 

abb css/ 

Giant 

giantess 

Actor 

actress 

Goi cinor 

governess* 

Administrator 

administratm* Heir 

heiress 

Adultem 

adulteress 

Urn itor 

licritrix 

Ambassador 

ambassadress 

Hero 

lier-o-Ino 

Arbiter 

mbi tress 

Hunter 

huntress 

Author 

authoress* 

Host 

hostess 

Baron 

baroness 

Instructor 

instructress 

Bridegroom 

bndc 

Jew 

lowess 

Benefactor 

benefactress 

Lad 

lass * 

Catoror 

eatcress 

Lnndgr<n o 

laudgra\ ino 

Chanter 

chant ress 

Lion 

lioness 

Conductor 

conductress 

Marquis 

maiclnoiicss 

Count 

countess 

31 is oi 

mayoress 


f czailna 

Monitor 

momtress 

t/zar 

\ (pr za-ro-na) Kegro 

negrcss 

Dauplun 

dauphmess 

Patron 

patroness 

Deacon 

deaconess 

Peacock 

peahen 

Director 

directrix 

Pool 

peeress 

Don 

donna 

Toot 

poetess® 

Duke 

duchess 

Prioi 

prioress 

Elector 

clcc tress 

Prince 

puncess 

Emperor 

cmpiess 

Prophet 

prophetess 

Euchnntcr 

enchuntrix 

Protector 

protectioss 

Executor 

executrix 

Pnest 

priestess 

Fornicator 

formcntrix 

Shepherd 

shepherdess 

Foundei 

foundress 

Shcldraho 

sliolduck 


tre 

* Tlio mark - over a syllable skews that It Is tong, ns Ip in tijrant, the mark 
\j denotes that the syllable is thoi l, o«, cc in estcutor. 
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Masculine 

Fimmuic 

Masculine 

Feminine 

Songster^ (a bird) 

songstress 

Traitor 

traitress 

Sorcerer 

sorceress 

Tutor 

tutoress 

ftlilf-nii 

f sul'tiincss or 

Tyrant 

tymnnesb 

CUtUllU 

\ sultana 

Viscount 

an "count css 

Test 1 tor 

testatrix 

Yotarj 

aotaress 

Tiger 

hgress 

"Widower 

widow 

C TUUtD, D1 PBEnMNO 

ANOTHU! MOIU) 

. ts 

Masculine 

Feminine 

Mainline 

Feminine 

CV£-sparrow 

/Kii-spirrow 

jl/«»-s(_rriint 

wiairf-M n int 

Jlc-gnsx 

she goat 

it/ale-child 

frmn/i-Lhild 


<? SoTcral wools have the nunc termination for both masculine nnd feminine , 
ns, guide, guardian Somo baic a feminine bnt no ma-cnllnc , a*. lanmti ess, 
vmjvtrm, Amazon, h unc'te, doieager, join lieu, manlua mater, ru timer, truer, 
ftren, risen, and nrugo 

( Inn fen w oris, such ns poet, auttiir, Lc , when Iho offlee or profewmn, and 
not the tex of the Individual Is intended, tlic masculine tenn Is u..ed , but \\ lieu 
Me wish to distinguish the ter, thc/unimne noun mn't be enipltnel to ctpre a 
Wits female Tims, the phrase “ the ports and authors of the ngc, Includes both 
mnles nnd females, but “she Is tho best poetess In the country signifies, that 
she Is the bos* only of her own tea — Oarsmen means, generally, ft lady who 
Instructs 

f Stei originally denoted the occupation of n woman , ns, seam ster rjiin tier, 
brew stcr The term songster Is now confined to On its The word smgei Is 
applicable both to men nnd women , either the prorcr name, or the word mure 
or female, being employ cd to distinguish the ee\- The termination ess Is deni cd 
from the Norman 1 rench , ard ur, direct from the I.ntln —Infant, n prince of Uio 
royal family cither of Spain or Portugal, mates, In the feminine, Infanta 


Number 

WESSONS ift to 17. — Exorcises 1ft to 17.— Page 11 

J is. xft. — 7G Number is the inflection of n noun, to lmlicnte 
one object or more then one 

77 Thero are taro numbers, the Singular nnd the Flttial 

Tho Singular denotes one object, ns, an apple The Pita at 
denotes more objects than one , ns, apples 

The singular I* always csprc’icd liy the nom in its simple Iona , as, apple, tar 

78 Pule 1 — Tho plural of nouns is gennally formed b> rdd- 
ing s to the singular , ns, boob, boobs, spoonful, spoonfuls 

tVhen the ph -al ‘ coale-wa with tin terminating letter of the singular, the 
nou i n tains the same number of c-IIaMe-* In the p’nrat e* in tin elngnUr ns 
hand, h i r ts But wl en the idm-nlar cud i with a silent e n'ter the soft e g eh, 
cr at‘cr ti s, o’ r, the ail htloti -f srjd* a ay Habit In tl c plural , iu, face./a-ets 
Ins, Its* et. Lex, lex-i' 

70 Pule 2— a Jfoum m ih t-aft, r, -It, i, z, i, or m o, after 
ft conman', form the plural bj t fldtng cs, ps, church, dnuxlies . 
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mi« 3 , misses, lash, laslies, fox, foxes, topaz, topazes, lablu, 
rahhics, lieio, lieioes , wo, x, oes 

The plnnu ol words ending in eft soft, in s, th, &.C is here formed by adding 
cs, beennse single s cannot be prononneed after those letters. 

b Nouns ending in ch hard, in o after a vowel (with these 
words, canto, cento , g> otto , halo, junto, motto, portico, pi oiiso, 
quarto, octavo, duodecimo , memento, solo, tyio, and violoncello'). 
tabes onh m the plural, as, monarch, monarchs, folio, folios, 
bamboo, bamboos, canto, cantos 

c The practice of spelling canto , cento, 1c. \uth only s is a violation of Rule 
2 it, ci tioiill bo m conformity with it 

80 Hulc 3 — a Nouns mfoife change, foi the sake of an 
easier utterance, f oi fe into ics m tbe plural, as, loaf, loaies, 
life, hies 

b But nouns injf (and these woids, bitcf, chief, dicaif \ fief, 
fife, grief, gulf, handkci chief, hoof, hei chief, mischief, pi oof, i oof, 
icproof safe, scaif, stufc, sin f, tuif, and whaif) follow the 
general rule, by adding s only , as, muff, xnnffs, gnef, gnefs 
Staff, a stick, has stales in the pluial , stave, a i erse, is regulai, 
as, states The compounds of staff are regulai . as, distaffs 

3j. 15. — 81 Hide 4 — Nouns ending m y, after a consonant, 
change y into tes to fonn the pluial , as, lady, ladies But if 
after a toiiel is not changed , as, day, days, attorney, attorneys 
But tty makes tes , as, colloquy, colloquies 

Words ending m v after a consonant were formerly spelt w ith te m the 
angular, ns, JUe, glonc , and thus, thongli wo hare substituted y for ic In tba 
emtjulat , V e retain te in the plural The plural of aUalt is allaUes 

82 Hide 5 — a Some nouns,- m fonning the plural, take the 
old Saxon termination cn , as, 

Man men Footman ' footmen 

Woman womm Child childiew 

Alderman aldermcif Ox oxen 

Statesman statesmen 

ft The plural of English Proper Kamos in man is formed by adding * only : 
as, The Longmans, the Denmans Wo also say, Turkomans, Mussulmans, Ger- 
mans, talismans But the compounds of the common noun man hare men in 
the plural , ns. Butch men. Trench men * * 

83 little 6 — a The following form their Plurals irregularly 

Singular Plural Sinqidai Plural 

Cow cows, rarely line Mrs Mcsdamos 

Foot feet Mouse mice 

Gooso gecso Sow sows, sometimes swke 

I-ouso lice Tooth teeth 

Mi Messrs 
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Brother 
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following have two plurals, each with a different 


Fish 


G turns 


Plural 

hrothers (<cws of the 
tame parents) 
brethren ( persons of 
the same society or 
. profession) 

/•dies ( for coming) 

| dice (small cults for 
v gaming) 

/fish ( the species) 

■! fishes (the number, 
( as, 3,4) 

geniuses (persons of 
great mcntalpouicrs) 
genu (imaginary 
spirits) 


Singular 


Index 


Letter 


Pea 


Penny 


Pliiru! 

indices (algebraical 
quantities) 

indexes (tables of con- 
tents) 

j letters (the number) 
t letters (literature) 
t pease (the sprues) 

] pc lb (the seeds -as dit>- 
t tinct objects) 
i pence (taluc or amount) 
1 pennies (distinct pieces) 


Cot ns, excrescences on the feet 
Irons, utensils mode of Iron 
Vaiwti s, behaviour 
Practices, actions 
Salts, u'Cd for medicine 


c Other nouns, when used in the Plural, lmie a sense different from the 
singular, o«, 

A»ra, grain , 

/ran, a lrard metal , 

Manner, mode of action , 

Practice, habit , 

Silt, a substance used for seasoning , 
tl Compounds, in which the principal word fs placed first, varv the pi mcipal 
or jirrf word to form the plural, and the adjunct to form the possessive case , ns, 
Sin" fa*her in lair, Plnr fathers in law , Po»3CE3lve, father in-late s So, courts 
mai hat, attorneys general, nii/M-dc-camp, cousins german, Po'«essivo, court 
martial*, attorney general f, aide-de-camp s, cousin german's. The Possesiite 
Plural of such nouns knot used 

e Compounds ending in fut, and tho=e also w luch have the principal word put 
last, form the plural bj adding i or ts to tlie last w ord , ns, spoo nfuls, man Imps, 
mouth fats, eamcnw)£/ei/rai, Axc-ilarias, teXlaw-serraiits, maid servants But 
we *ay men senauts, uomen-servants, ns each word Is considered important 

16 — 84 Hide 7 — Nouns adopted, without nlternhon, 
from foreign languages, generally retain their original plurals " 

1 From the Gi cel. and Latin 

a Those ending in urn or on, change tun or on into a in tho 
plural, thus, 

^lajuUll 
AiiimSIctlbun 
Vp'iUSaa 
Arclnnw 
\utniaiU-n 

l'ri’iiio>> 

lllvCUfl * 

lHa Wta 
lvv'il rl »u 
1" Mirr, 
lonpAriuM 

rnt*.nlp n 


lluiv! 
oniucl 31a 

uphilLi 
nrclna 
automata 
crlt< ria 
data* 
deca/tlra 
do'Mtrtt i 
rSiflvia 
c’np.iri i 

fcneotnlr, (' d fit - 
1 tpurU- enccinisn/) 


Rinyultr' 

1 rrltwm 
lo rum 
Frustum 
Fulcrum 
Oyinni i«n 
1 jci«ri 
3tnu«olCi m 
Medium 

Mcraorandi/i 

Jlntn'-nlt/Di 
1 nrliHion 


Plural 
errtta 
torn 
frusta 
fnlcra 
pyumtsin 
ljcfir and lycurmi 
mate-olCa 
media 

( memoranda 
1 memorandums 
mna'iiiia 
parhelia 


t ' ' n ' J ' 1U,e,,e Cr 1 R ’®*hlc lonj, though in Latin It fs 
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Stnmttar 

PUent.ratnon 

l’erihtllon 

Postnhitum 

Stratum 


Plural 

pheuGuiCua 

pcnUCHa 

postulate! 

strata 


Sinoitlai 

Scholium 

SpcctShun 

Sncccdancum 

Stadium 


Plural 

scholia 

specaio 

succedauca 

Etadia 


There are many other words in um occnmng in the arts and sdencos wliich 
follow this rnlo 


b Tho'o ending in is generally change is into cs , thus, 


Singular 

Plural 

Amnnnenrir 

nninntionvr 

Antithesis 

nnthithfser 

Atnlvrir 

nn<ilj*er 

Axil 

oxer 

DSsn 

blser 

Crifir 

wiser 

Din'wwr 

rtHcrevr 

Ellipsis 

ellipses 

Emphnsu 

emphases 

HypothS«ii 

hvpotliSvr 

Tpnn Eltum 

igner filtm 


Singular Plural 

MttamorpkDs/r* mCtamorpliB'er * 
Fnronthesir parentbe^er 
Phils Is Phaser 

Thesis thtser 

Oasir falser 


Some clumgo tr into Ues, as, 
Clirj «ihr chrjsalftfer 

Lphcmorir cphomerli/er 

Proboscis probosc lifts 

Tripor tripfafer 


c Those ending m a , us, on, cx,n, or x, after a consonant, 
change a into ae in the plural, tis into t, cn into via, ex or tt 
into ices, and v, aftei a consonant, into ces , thus, 


Singular 

Plural, 

Apex 

npleer 

Appendix 

appendices 

Olcfilur 

calculi 

Calx 

cnleer 

Colosrur 

colossi 

Toe ur 

foci 

Foramen 

foramina 

1 nngur 

fnngi 

lomtlr 

formulae 

Index («ce S3 !> ) j 

f indfaer ( algebraical 
[ quantities ) 

Index - 

Taunton 

indexer ((alter of 
[ contents oi pointers) 
laminae 

Xeirwi 

larvae 

LegQraen 

legflintoa 

Milgur 

mtigt 

MacOla 

macQlae 

Minntin 

minutiae 


Singului 

Plural 

Ntbnla 

nebulae 

Efldeiit 

nDclei 

ltadlur 

radii 

Radix 

1 

radices 

f BtTimfnrt (solids of the 

Stamen -j 

1 

| tinman faxtu) 
stamens (ir hen used 

1 

[ offioirers) 

Stimulus 

stimnli 

Vertex 

vertices 

Fho*ph3rtu 

phosphort 

PfiKpiu 

\i5ttpi 

Vortex 

vortices 

Qnincunx 

qulncnneer 

llanunctllus 

rannnctlli 

‘■arcoph.lgirs 

Hircophlgi 

TumQlur 

tumfil* 

\ ertebra 

vertebrae 


<r Genus makes, ,n the plural, gene) a, miasma, miasmata, dogma, dogmitla, 
and <Iogm.pi Apparatus, eongencs, census, hiatus, tit tes, splctes, and superficies, 
me the ss \ in both numbers 

2 From the Hebrew. 


Singular 

CliFrub 

111 
>E C 

Singular 

Stmpli 

Pluial 

seraphim 


o 

v» 

Fiom the French. 


Singular 

Beau 

Chamois 

Cliatcau 

Flambeau 

Ptuial 
beaux 
chamois 
chateau v 
flambeaux 

Singulai 

Madame 

Monsieur 

Plateau 

Plural 

mrrdnmcr 

messieurs 

plateaux 


* In English, the ponnltioi"tc of Ifctamorp/i&is is shoit, but long in Greek, 
ns, Mctnmorp/iffsis 
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tinjular 

Bandit 

IJamlltto 

CicerOnC 


4 From tho Italian 

Plural Singular Aural 

Imudits Dilettante dilettanti 

banditti VIrtnuaO v irttiu i 

ciceroni 


X, 17 , — 83 Jhile 8 — a Somo nouns hat e ihe same termina- 
tion foi lioth numbers , os, den , sheep, sidne, trout, vthnoii, &c 
3 he singular of such words is generally denoted b\ tlio article 
a oi tin . as, “ a «liecp,” “ a tiout ” 

b The word*- hone, foot infantry, carat rtt, denoting bodies or soldiers, hare ft 
plngnlar fvtm, with ^encmlly n plural ngmilcition Al 5 *) tlio words cannon. 
shot, and sail, Im\e, in geiurrt a plural Fen^e The Fingnlar of thc*c latter 
wror»ls is denoted lir the article a, as a cannon (Sjc olS ) 


80 ii Some nouns liftto no plural, such as Piojm name *, 
tlie names of t mtah, fowli, vn l net, i tea arts, sciences, aliliact 
qualities, and of things that are neighed ormeasuied, no, gold, 
mail, tnduiin/, idlcne- s, insolence, leading , grovietig, irinlom, 
Jlom , n im 

l Tlie onlr exceptions to tins rnlo ore, w lien more Individuals than one of til* 
tsme name are Intended, as, tlio /loir arils, tlie Johnsons nml nlso vt lien the ihf 
/< i fill sorts ire meant, ns, the readings, the tniif «, the trAt als, the teas, tlie cottons 
An iwcurnte, though a rtiff mode of expression, Mould bo to say the different 
sorts of irhrat, at lea, Ac t\ e may say • The specific granites of too different 
bodies,’ because the sorts or Units arc Intended But to Ft} “ negligences or 
Ignorances is mconcct We ehonld saj “ acts of ncgllgcnco or of ignonincc " 

e Vi ope i nouns, when plnrallsed, follow the ramo rules ra common nouns, 
n«, V«ntu, the Ycnirvi Ajax, the \jaxci Cato, tlie Catorr Hum/, tho Tlen- 
rttt, c-ccpt when emblgmt} or an impropriety w onld occur , ns, “the Wolfs ’ 

d Wllh respect to two or more nouns In eoncoi daner, forming a name and a 
title, the na ne Is plnrtlized , as, “ The sir John Sinclairs are not of every day a 
t»-tiiTence. ■ to when tl ere are two or more of tho «tme mine, in convci't 
turn, vcjlnrahto tlie name nj tho Miss Thompsons but m addressing lettei s 
totVm mc iilurvli7c thi ti'le, n», “To the Jfu'«Tliomp”on ” (becSjiitox 3t7) 

e Tlie pli ral of i ords, lettei s, nnd numerals is generally formed lij the npo- 
trnpV ( ) and * a« “Dot jour Ts cross joints mind jour hs «\cn » s 
eight's * Tho have n ohlisl the I hei cunlo s, irl cl In s, thereof s,\ htrs.Kc 
tteavrue, however, tho lues and leer 


87 rt Other words nre u«ed onlj m the plural, as tho 
following 1 — 


Airis 
Annals 
An tip. si -s 
tnh'vrs 
VllM 

tlWl 

it lloAf 
U"in 

B*ni-ii 

lwT M, 

lioseto ca 
Csniu<<i 
(Toll ja 
Cat V 
I tbr *, 

C n 'm la 


Cress j 
O ils oavs 
I Iran c-r. 

Dregs 
Tirol, rs 
1 ntralls 
I etu -e 
ruin! s 

I IV e* 

I oik (no* folks) 
Gioli 

Hat/ hes 
1 hi- 
ll} s'tn i 
Ides 
Vwv 


In? lor* (literature) 

Lull, flnco n lane 

Mm 111 c 

Via nm rs 

Matins 

Mallows 

Mca ’n, 

Morals 
Mplicrs 
Iioni-s 
Sup dais 
Oars 
0.tds 
tlrg c- 
mins (ra-i ) 
T’anx-s 


Plclldj 
)nirh s 
f-nuffers 
bcissors 
Shears 
Mumbles 

Ses. Ions (ns ir 
h veep takes 
f~ds 
1 filings 
Tom.- 
1 hanks 
\e jsth 
ti t!» 
1ic*uali 
t\ ages 
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"i b Patns mnj bo preceded bj the word gi cat, but never by much The phrase 
“Much pains haie been taken, ’’ should therefore be, “ Gnat pains have been 
taken ” Means and amends, signifying one object, have a singular verb , sig- 
nifying more than one, n plural verb (bee 358) Gatloics is always singular, as, 
“ The gallons is erected ’’ Metes is generally singular, rarely plural , as, “ News 
has arrived " Lungs in scientific lang has n singular , thus, “ Right lung, left 
lung ” People denotes a niunbor of persons , peoples, different tribes and nations 
Summons is sing , summonses, plnr 

88 With regard to the woids comes, ethics, mathematics, 
optics, physics, pneumatics , politics, and other similar names of 
sciences, good •writers are much divided Analog}' would 
lecommend a pint at construction, hut several modem writers 
use a singulai verb , as, “ Mathematics is the science , ” or, by 
giving the clause a different construction , as, “ The science of 
Mathematics is intended ” — Politics has geneially a plural \erh 
With all these words, in whatevei numhei the veil) is con- 
sideied, the pronouns must correspond. (See 820 c ) 


ZiBSSOW 3.8 . — Person — exercises 3.8. a. & b . — Page 13 

89 a Nouns may he said to have tlnee persons, the fust, 
the second, and the thv d 

b The ft si p'cison is the spealcer, as, “I , John Thompson, 
do promise ” The second person is the peison spoken to, n«, 
“ Boys, attend to -your lessons ” The thu d peison is the person 
spoken of, as, “That gut is diligent,” 


Case 

90 a Case is eithei the foi m oi state of a noun or pionoun, 
to express the i elation which it hears to other words 

6 Cate, from Casus, n falling, is so called, because cases were supposed by tlio 
Greeks and Romans to fall or decline from the nominative or first form, called 
the upright (rectus) All other forms of the noun than the nominative u ere 
called eases or casus dbliqui, oblique cases 

91 Nouns havo three cases, the Noimnalne, the Possessive , 
and the Objectne 

92 a The Nominative expresses the name of the person or 
thing which acts, or which is the subject of discourse 

6 In addiessuig persons or things, the noun i3 said to bo in the Mominatne of 
Addiess, as, “John, be nttontivc lhe Case Absolute also is in English the 
il ominatice , ns, 11 John haring left, everything went wrong ” 

93 a The Possessive is the form m which a noun is used to 
oliow that something belongs to the person oi thing denoted 
bv the noun It is formed m the smgidai by adding a comma 
C) called an apostrophe, with the lettei s to the nominative, 
ns, Nom Father, Possess Father’s 
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When the Plural ends in s, the Possessive is formed In 
adding only an apostrophe ( ’ ) ns, Fathers’ — When the Plural 
does not end m s, then both the apostrophe and s must bo 
added, a*, Plur men. Poss Pirn mew’s 

b In Port) y, when the Singular ends in cs } the Possessne is 
formed hj adding only an apostroplio, ns, “Achilles’ wrath” 
— In Pio*c also, when the Singular ends m ss or nice, the Pos- 
sessive is generally fonned by adding only on apostrophe — In 
other endings both the apostrophe and s me added , ns, “ Felix's 
room ’ — Proper Names m ss taho the npostiophe and s . ns, 
“Bate's ale ” 

e Tlic pos*e e 'tvc sign ’s Is applied to pei sons or am malt, no, "A man's lint , ’ 
" A dag s 'ngncitj " The enso ending ( «) is also attached to objects inanimate 
vlicn perronified , ns, “ Heaton s voice , and al«o In n few phrases denoting n 
period of time, ns, “ A fen hours lclsnre” The particle of, or Xormnn Genitive 
Is applied In general to inanimate objects , ns, “ Tlic roof of the honse , “ The 
binding of the book ” 

H Tlic sign 's U with an apostrophe before it) Is called the Srtron genitive or 
po'sc-slre.nnd Is a contraction of « or it thns,“ Man s w l»lom,” “ kings crown, 
were formerly written “ Mann wi«dom,” “ Klngt, crown, ’ or “ KlngM crown 
The mark ’ Is called by the (lrcck name apostrophe, signifying n tuminn off 
liccan-ss It show s tlic turning olt or nmls'Ion of the vowel e or » — As the sign s 
was never n eontrictlon of tlic pronoun Ins, such vulgarisms ns “ John his book 
have long censed to bo employed bj good writers. The vulgarism originated 
from n typographical error which tirst appeared end Is still retained in the 
I.00I. of Common Pm\ or, in the collect “ for nil condition' of inon • 


04 a The Objce'nc case expresses the name of the person 
or thing which is the object of an action implied in n transitive 
xerb, or which follows a proposition as, “I love JIcnrtj" 
'• They In e m London " 

l The dwi of an action Is called the optnf, tlic per -on or thing affected by 
the action It called tlic chjrct 


e In snlKtantlvcs, the nominative and objective cases are tbe same In form, 
being dt tlngnl bablo from each other only bj their situation , thus, 

JWm O' tee ( ncro the meaning Is reversed bj the Interchange of 

' ' J noan«, the nominative or ngent being known by Its 

Achilles ilen Hector i lielng plnccil before tho verb, nnd the object of tbe 
Hector f’ew Xchlllcs taction by it' fotUmmj It 


, n ’ <t Defining n nonn Is naming Its ca-es and numbers 
declined — 


hi ny P,ur 

hen Tatlier Fn'liore 

l t-f » IV 1 tr s 1 nUicri 

O'j rather lathers 


Sing 
horn Jtnn 
l\ist Wan * 
Oh Vnn 


Xouns are thus 


n„r 

Men 

Wens 

Ifcn 


’ JahnhssentThomasj fngcr ” Hero John Is the actor or doer of some 
v-h-u action ha* ‘been .done by /"^chThe^/ta w hlcMhe mHot S* 

It dniob'stho oantfo^ho ftagrr ,lB ' , n ° ma * 1 is ta 11lc P°‘>estn e 

mmssmifissif 
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d The objecUre cass of n verb may bo known by asking the qnestion, Whom T 
or Whatt with tho rorb, os, “ llhai did John out®” Ans “Tho finger of 
Thomas ’’ Tho word fingei Is therefore m the objectae case, and governed by 
tho active verb has cut 


e * 


Table of Xo»ns 


1 Proper 


1 Strictly Proper 

2 Partly Common 


as, Johnson, London 
n®, the Johnsons , a Milton 


2 Common 


n 

2 

3 

.4 


Class Names ns, book, house 

2 Collective Names as, herd, army, nndicnco 

3 Names of Materials ns, silver, cotton, coal 

4. Names of Numbers, Quantity , Lc as, thonsandyacrc 


[ l Names of Qnnhties 
3 Abstract -j 2 Names of Actions 

(.4 Names of States or Conditions 


ns, industry, whiteness 
ns, rending, running 
ns, health, sickness 


03 
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00 a An Ad/edne is a -word used -with a noun to denote 
some qttah/i/, numbei, quantity, or other aitiibutc belonging to 
tlie person oi thing represented by tlio noun , as, a A good 
man,’ “ t unity horses,” “ tnanif books,’ ll giccn grass,” 
* different waj s ” 

f The Aikcetho does not affirm, but simply ponds out feme property or at 
tnbnto, notby Itself, bnt os conjoined with n subject. The Substantive or Anna 
denotes tho substance the Adjedtre merely defines or limits theimd of ratem 
Thn«, man is n general term , a man denote? one, bnt not any one in particnlir , 
—o iooJ man, a tall man, a voting man,nn old man, denote different buds of 
men 

e. By tho term attribute is meant some guatitu or propeiiu belonging to a per 
son or thing , tlins, power and setsdom ore tho attributes of onr Creator , redness 
or whi'eness is an attribute belonging to a rose The words power, wisdom, red 
ness, whiteness, are nouns, ns thev express these finalities existing independcntlj 
of nny substance —The word which denotes the qnnUty or attribute a? eo i- 
jtimed with the subject is called an Ailnbuttce (or something assigned to another) 
or Adjective (or something ndded to something else) , as, in tho phrases, “Our 
powerful and true Creator,” “A red or white rose " 

97 Adjectives are of various lands , 1 Qualitative or Ordi- 
nary, 2 Proper , 3 Numeral (including Cardinal, Ordinal, 
aud Multiplicntno), 4 Distributive, 5 Demonstrative, G 
Definitive, and 7 Indefinite 


93 a Quetlitalne or Oi dtnary Adjcetn es denote some quality 
or attribute belonging to a peison or thing lepresented bv the 
noun, as, good, latgc , srptaic, green To tins class belong 
Ycrlinl and Compound ndjocti! es 

J Vi rbal AJjectites end in i ng or of except when irrcgnlnr , a?, “ A men ng 
spectacle , “A/ rated imagination * 

o Compound Adjectives are com po fed or tno or more primitive word", con 
nrctedbj ahyphcnf), a* “ but brown ale,” “ l',v tv spirit -cal ’ 

«f Adjective? in Tnglish arc of the fame gender and unmber n? the nonns 
with which they arc conjn'ird, hot thfir termittaticmsnrc notraried a? In French 
Latin Gr*clc and mod oth^r language* , thnsavoeaa, “a wood lm\ • •• a ooc-l 
Utl, y'-ocf loj?, ' “jw./glrh 1 ' 


90 Pioper Adjecin C3 are domed from Psoper name? as, 
DneiUsh , from England , Cm roman , from Oiceio 


100 Nullified Adjective? include the Cardinal, Ordinal, and 
uulfiphcatn c 

a The Cardinal Numnah denote an tract mtmhn of tlnn"? 
a?, fra, ten ° ’ 


f trjfi it » riU'x] frnri cnrJo, 
WrV hit" *rr t , t rtfiunn 


a hlnc** on "alilch tly* ouhnnU tun —Tho 
ffsvn, an conddnml hocus whfn the article 


l Ordinal \il jechv es dtnote tho o> tin or succession of tbtn"? 
a-, t 1 , , an and, third, &r c 1 



Tara 101 ] COMPARISON OP ADJECTIVES SO 

c TJio Multiplicative expiesses 7iow mam/ times ono tiling 
exceeds another, ns, double , twofold , tv pie, thiccfold, &c 

101 The Disti tbidhcs denote objects taken separately They 
me each , cicii/, either, ncithei, when conjoined with nouns, n«, 
“ Jim 1 / man has his duty ’ 

102 a Tho Demonstrable Adjectives nro this, that, these, 
those, yon, when placed before nouns This points out n near 
object, that refers to one at some distanco, and yon to the 
most distant 

b The Dcfimtiic are the articles a, an, and the, prouously 
explained 

t Sometimes adjective? w 1th tho definite article prefixed nro used « ithont the 
nonn , as, “ The good arc liappi tlint i«, good people 

103 a The Indefinite express a vauety of meanings, but 
mostlj refer to persons or things mat ague or general mannci 
Thev nro all, any, some, no, much , enough, whole , applied botli to 
number and quantity — Many, few, scieial, cciiain, daers, 
applied to number — Doth refers (o two either individuals or 
classes — None is no-one, not am 1 — To this class may bo ndded 
such, tho same, alone (single, solxtnrj), and only (in tho sen«e of 
that one, and not another) 

l> All denotes llio whole, whether quantity or number , n=, “All tho com , ’ 
“ oil the men ” — Any is sometimes need indefinitely for one, ns, “It tho soul 
eh all sin against arv of the commandments , ” sometime? for some as, “ TV 1 o 
will «liow usom/good?” sometimes for crerv one, ns, “ Jnwbody can do that 
— A'o is nwd before n nonn , none, withont one , ns, ‘ Ao ntsn , ” "I have seen 
none ”• — A'one ts nsed in both number? — kevcial nnd divers signify more than 
taro, but not many —Some, when used alone, denotes a larger number than 
several, when prefixed to one, man, person, 4c , nh, some one, 4c , some requires 
n singular verb , ns, “some person snys so "—Much (tho opposite to little) denotes 
a qunntity , ns, “Much money , ” it is sometimes joined with collectiao nouns to 
denoto numlfr in the aggregato , ns, “ Much company ’’ — Many (tho opposite of 
fete ) denotes nn indefinite number , a*, “ /Vie w ere present ” 

r The words liltle, le's, least, much, more, most, enough, tchole, arc sometimes 
used as snbstnnth cs , ns, “ Much lias been said, bnt little hn? been done ” “lie 
has enough ” “Ho gave him tho tchole ” 

,f Sometimes iionns being prefixed to other nouns are used ns odjectiycs , n«, 
eon i field, ju/I-mil] 


X.ESSOM- 20.— Exercise 2 O.—Pagc 14 

Compm ison of Adjectives 

104 a Compai ison is tho inflection of nn Adjectn e to denote 
the increase or decrease of tho quality implied m the adjectn e 
Onlj quahlatnc nnd a few indefinite adjectives admit of com- 
parison — There are two degrees of comparison, — tho Compai a- 
tne and Supcilatnc 

b The Positne 6tnte or form is the simple qunlitj itself, and 
is therefore not a degrpo ns, haid, short 
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105 a The Compmaine degree (generally ending in er) 
expresses n gi eater degree of tlie qualify tlian the positno, as, 
Itanlci, slmtn 

b The Superlative degree (generally ending in csl) expresses 
the highest degree of the quality , ns, hardest, shortest 

T>ie CompSTltirc refers to tno persons or things, the Superlative to more 
th in ttco 

10G, a The C'oinjwrotuc of words of one syllable 19 fonned 
hi adding » to the positive when it ends m e, and ei when it 
ends in a consonant , as, wise, ms« . great, grenta — The 
Superhttne is formed by adding si to at owel, and eft to a con- 
sonant, ns, wise, wises?, groat, great-esi 

I lfthend>ectlcccnd« with a single consonant after a single vowel, the con- 
sonant it doubl'd , as, tad, sad-dcr, «0(f-dest , hot, hot fer, hot test. ( c oo -19 ) 

r IVlien spelling of the Deity wo generally J» efir tho word mot(, as, “The 
1A jlS High ’ 

107 a Adjectives of moic than one sj liable aie genorally 
compaved hi prefixing wore and most to the positive, ns, 
generous, more generous, most generous 

1 1 trials like other QralUatives, hate degrees of comparison , ns, mort and 
r, os! Icnmcd 

e Sdieetlvch cither of ono or two syllables ending In y nfter a consonant, 
change y info { before tr and est, ns, hsppu, happier, hnpp/erf But y after a 
t owel l« not changed Into ■ fcc'orc ei and tsl as, gay, gn»«r, gayest 

il Dissyllable* ending in e nro often compared by er and tsl ns, ample, ampler, 
mnp’ert — al o wools accented on the last syllable liavo sometimes er and e«t , ns, 
iVcroit’, dl*crcct'ei , dl^croet'erf 

e ifart anil rurf, less, least, when prefixed to adjectives, mny bo considered 
elthe- ns Adsorbs or forming part of the Adjcctlics. 

f The words rery, ejeeedir jty, abundantly, Ac nro employed to increase the 
quality cxp*c«ed bj the positive , ns, " rerv good ” 

y Sometimes an adjective Is placed between llic Snpcrlatleo and Its noun a*, 
“ The create* t pomite lnjnry was tntl 1 rted , ’ that f«, the greatest Injury n Well 
v. ns possible 


103 a Diminution of quality, whether the ndjectnc is of 
one syllable or of more than one, is fonned hi ires nnd least , 
ns, /rts-lmppi , /twf-lmppj 

l> Th» tcnnlr atlon uijerra to d minl-h the qnalitj , a*, black, blncU/A or 
tending to blackness Tlie adverb ra'her also cxprcwxa n small degree of the 
quail* 1 , ns, rotter little 


, 5, fariyirmlnnlc dStfcrenect between degrees of romparl’on are expressed hv 
it Jr ti»rfl l /ir,4c, I si, a htftt be* ter , * * mrr?* better , * “ rirryfflt distant 

1°° a The following ndjectivesnre compared irroguln*-li — 


J\ it re 
O el 

1t«5. ivi!. ill, 
lw 


Car para / 1 ft 
beite-, 
ivor«e, 
farther. 


S rpcrhttirr 
Ifi* 

WOT-.* 

farthest 
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Positivc 

Fore, 

(Forth), 

Late, 


Little, 

Much, many, 
Near, 

Nigh, 

Old, 


Comparative 
former, 
further, 
later, 
latter, 
less, 
more, 
nearer, 
nigher, 
older, elder, 


Svjia lafnc 
foremost, or first 
furthest 
latest (in time). 
Inst (m order) 
least 
most, 
nearest 
Highest, next 
oldest, eldest 


b Fuither and furthest nro sometimes adverb* Further is used os n m l In 
tlie Boole of Common Prnyer , as, “ Further ns with Thy continnnl help '—Latta , 
last, ore opposed to Former, fit si Elder and elded nre generally applied to per- 
sons of the same family , ns , " The title) brother ” Older and oldest nro applied 
to per=ons or things in general , at, “ The oldest man ” 


110 Somo adjectives form the Superlative by annexing mott 
to the end of the word , as. 


Hind, 
HpCprcp), 
In (prep )i 
Out- (prep ), 
Fore, 


hinder, 

upper, 

inner, 

outer or utter, 
former, 


hind most or hinder/wwf 
up mo*l or upperwosi' 
inmost or inncrwos^ 
outmost, utmost, utter mott 
foremost (in place) 
first (in tunc or order) 


111 a Ft tor, superior, ulterior, ex’erioi , inferior, 4c .which liaTC the form of 
Jitln Comparatives, nre not to be considered as comparatives in Lnglth, nnd, 
onseqncntlj , are not followed by than, as English comparatives nre 

b Some adjectives hare no eompai (son, such ns do not admit extension or 
dlminntion 


These nro, 1 "Words expressive oil figure, as, round, square, 4c 

2 Humeral*, as, three, four, first, second, 4 c 

3 Words implying matter, tune, place, 4c , os, t eooden, daily, Fnyltsh, Mosaic, 
4c. 


4. Words denoting unity and unirersatihi, as, a It, sole, atone, umtersal, 4c 

6 Words which, in their simple form, denote the highest or lowest degree of 
the quality , ns, ehuf, extreme, supreme, perfect, 4c 

In the Inngnnge of excessive grief, anger, lore, admiration, 4c , poets and 
orators frequently, nnd allowably transgress No 5 f > 


1 QuaUtaiiee,— 

1 Qualitative 

2 Verbal 

3 Componnd 

2 Proper . 

3 Humeral, — 

( 1 Cardinal 
■I 2 Ordinal 
13 Multiplicative 
i Distributive 
5 Demonstrative 
fi Definitive 
7 Indefinite 


ns, good, white 
ns, exciting, excited 
ns, nut-brown 

ns, English, Miltonian 


as, two, throe 
as, lirst, second 
ns, donhle, two fold 
ns, each, ev ery 
ns, this, that, yon 
as, a, nn, the 
as, many, nnj, few 


Table of Adjechres 
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4 PRONOUNS. 

WESSON 21. — Exercise 2X. — Page 15 

112 a A Pi onoun is a word used instead of a noun , to avoid 
repenting it in the same sentence; as, “ When Caesai had con- 
quered Haul, he fumed Ins aims against his conntiy " (Here, 
he and his are pronoun 1 * ) 

h Pronouns may he divided into the following classes — 
1 Personal, — 2 Relative, — 3 Interrogative , — 4 Iloflevne 
or Compound Personal 0 Compound Possessive , — 0 Com- 
nonnd Relative, and 7 Adjective Pronouns 

1 Personal (pi Suhstantne ) Ft onouns 

113 Pei sonat Pronouns are the substitutes for the nafties of 
prisons There aro hvc pel sonal pronouns, namely, I, thou, he, 
she, and the pronoun it, which is applied to things 

114 a Personal Pronouns lm\e two numbers, the nttgtdai 
and pluiot, and three persons m each number namely, I, 
the fust person, represents the speaker, Thou, the second 
pn son, represents the person spoken to, JIc, she, it, the third 
person, represents the person or thing spoken of 

b f'rmionn* like Holin':, hvre Wi<.V£riKlcrs , but variety of /o> m,to (lifihnfrHi.li 
tho mx, ixeontined to the f/tml jwrwn He Is moscjtmo, she la feminine, ids 
neater — Pronoun* of the first nnd the servml per.-on on* ilther mnrcnlmo or 
fimhdno, oceorUlnt to the its of the rpc-d.cr or of the person addressed 

lir, a Personal Pronouns hnve tin cc cases , the Nominator e, 
the Possessive and the Objectn e ; and are thus declined — 

1 Ul erf 2nd Pelt "id 1' 11 m "rd P, rl / 3rd P, is vent 
Sir- \om I thon he she, it 

/ «. Ms, mine thjr thine, hit, her, here, it* (Sec lie el 

r >’ I Xfv. line him, litr, it 

l itr lom \\, jon je thu, they, thev 

■/'' > Our, oor> low.yonr* their, the'm, their, their* their, tin ir> 

O’ X ", yo 1 , them, them them 

l 7"' i 1. rvd onto to to, nin oecn.iotw In poetry nml tn the in*timect 
nertloorl In 161 1<>» i ,i-r<l ifi'letwl of iIidii in peneml conversation lie 

1. trur-vlf o<ed t*j ivr“'ni In nathnnli , mid hr anthers nut editor*, Instead 
< 1 1 ! c Sr-t i*n *‘ti>-nior 

lift n Mu, thf, his, ha, its, e>m, i/our. then, are alums put 
afore no,m<, a-, * This ts mi/, (hi/, lit*, ha hou«e, ,T or the 
Iuw> of r, p, of ihre } See 

t> .Vine, (hire, hi\ om *, govt i, their*, until his, and its, are 
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used without- nouns; as, “ Tins house is mine, time, his, 
hers, See 

e. J fir, thj, her, our, tour, (heir, are were abbreviations of run,, thine, l,ers 
ours votin', theirs, which latter ore, probnblj , the engin'd possessive cases of 
the Fersonnl Pronouns In paring it is a matter of little importance whether 
both form', nt>, rime, i. c. ho con=ulcred the possessive eves of the Ptrscnal 
Pronouns, or as J’otssvice Pronouns — Mine and fhtne , Ac are not exact], 
equivalent fn sen-o to of me, of dee, Ac , for, somejniea thev have an aetiee 
e cases, denoting possession , w bile of me, of thee, Iiave sometimes a pass tee sense 
denoting the c'jcct, thus, “ The mind is a part of me, of mmelr," would be 
rendered in Latin, ‘'liens e~t pars mri,” and not “pars men,' which latter 
denotes simple possession Similarly, “ Imigo nerri” la the picture of out 
person but “Indigo t astro' is that which we possess 

d Mine nrd thme are sometimes, for the sake of oopbonv , ti-ed in solemn and 
poetic language, instead of uiur^athy, before a substantive or adjective begin- 
ning wuhn vowel or silent h, ns “ Biot out all mine iniquities ” lu writing, the 
words hers, ours, noun, th,trs, mnst alwnvs be spelled nthou* an apostrophe, and 
never as hers, our s, Ac. 

e Bis and her freqncntlv occur in the Bible for its, showing that t’s is onlv of 
recent u=e lhn=, in Gen i 11, ‘ frmttree — after Jus kind,” Grn iv 11, “The 
earth — opened her month ” Jt>, however, occurs in Lent xxv 5, “of tit own 
accord 


Relative, Inlcrrcgatne , Ref erne Pronouns, <Jc 
XiESSOra- 22. — Sxerciso 22. — Page 1 o 
2 PbEIATIVB PitoyOBh‘! 


11“ The J Maine refers to some Bonn, pronoun, or phrase 
going before, which is tlience called the Antecedent, ns, “The 
boy irhn wishes to become clever must he studious;’' here, who, 
the relative, refers to the antecedent, hoy 

118 a The Relatives aro rcho, which, that, and what 

Is Who is applied to Persons. Ttlnch to infants, irrational 
animals, and things without life That may be used for who 
or which to at out repetition and is applied both to persons and 
tilings but not to propei names We never say, “ John that 
said so,” lint “John who said so ’ — Tihat is sometimes a com- 
pound relatn e, including both the antecedent and relative, and 
is thus equivalent to that which, or those uhich, as, “ Give me 
what I •want,’ that is, “ that which I want ” 

119 a Who and Which have the same fonn m both numbers, 
and are thus declined — 


i 


Siny and Pllir 
(Com Who 
Post Whoe 
0’>j Whom 


Smy and rtur 
Mom Which 

Puss Of winch, or Wlio=e 
0>j Which 


That Is a'"*) used only in the -dost nnd Oljiet , withont any \ ami inn 


c. IChirh urd ’What when conjo’nod with nrrans, — vs used ns Adjectives, ns 
• By tehteh means , ’ “ ir hat energy he Ins shown * Whit is sometimes u*cd 
adrahtallu, as, “ The coantTy having boon wasted, what by thi&niiffortvme, and 
•that by that, has nothing left,' here, xchat Is equivalent to partly What (how 
great) was trnr astonishment} TJ7nrf is sometimes the substitute for a cmn=c , 
as, "I tell thee rhat, I con’d a tale unfold , ” that is, “ I could n tale unfold, this 
i« trhal I tell thee ' — What Is sometimes an interjection . ns, “ What l can j on not 
hear? 
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rf 7 nn{ h o=cd— 1st As a Hedatire, when It can be tnmed 5n*o who or uhit’i, 
without altering the sense, as, “They that (who) reprove us’-Snd Asa 
Dmotu'ratitt Adjective, when it refers to a noun tniier expressed or understood, 
ns, * JTiaf boy Is diligent , ’ “Glio me 1 / at, "—or to n subsequent cffliw a*, 
‘ Cne«ar replied— ttot— no lands were meant ” “ He never denied— that— the letter 
was lo’t’ “ "ft c hear— that— he u tndtis'rious ’’ ,l That— he wonld hare attained 
under emlnatee—is nneertain Snl As a Conjunction, when it connects to a 
former clap'o another denoting a cause, propose, eon'cepienct m order that, ns 
“ lie U studious, that (for this purpose) he may become learned ” In (Ml 
(because) Ho died, He died nnto sin ’ “ Attend that (why?) yon may receive 
Instruction " 


3 iKTTTtrOGmvr PltOHOUXS 

120 a The Lifet t oqatnes arc used in asking (questions They 
nre Who, Which, and What 

l l(7io, ti«od Interrogatively, is applied only to unknown persons, TTftnt to 
things , and 117, fcA to both persons and things. H7to also inquires for a pcr=o'i * 
name, nml what for his oecupatian or charaetti , as, “ into is he?” 11 117iOl Is he? 
•Ml7i« man is this?” 

c In such expressions os, “ Tr7in( man will dare to affirm this » ’ the word what 
os Dr Crumble observes. Implies complete ignorance of the individual “ H7i<(’i 
man will dare, Ac.?’ implies that he is one of a number in some measure known 
to the inquirer 

d inether slenlfying which of the fir o, was In enrront use when the anthorired 
translation of the Bible was made, ns Whether is easier to say, Ac ?” Here, 
whethei is the nominative to Is Whether is now, however, obsolete in this fcn«c, 
its place being supplied by which — Whether, when u«ed ns a Conjunction, retains 
much of Its original character, and denotes which of two alternatives, ns, 
1 Decide whether you will write or not that Is, “ You will wrlto or not , decide 
irAicA or whe'her 


121 « ErixTxrvT or Cohtousd Pebsoxai, Proxotros — 
•Self, plur sehei (which is properly i noun), is attached to the 
Posse tine Cases of Pronouns of the 1st and 2nd Persons, and 
to tho O&jccfire of tho 3rd Person, to render them emjihatical, 
at, nittscf, oursclrcs himself, ihemsches The words thus con- 
joined are called Rcjlcwc Pronouns, because tho person or 
thing spoken of is the simo ns tho person or thing denoted by 
the lending noun or pronoun 


h These words hare only tho Kommatnc and Object tic Cases 
hi both numbers , tliu« — 


F \em I mvw-lf thou thj»"lf, lic.him'clf she, herself it, Itself 

Obj Hr, mjte'f thro, thyedf, ldm himself lvcr.hcr-Uf.it, Itself 

11 Horn We, ourselves, yon, ye j on relics, they, themselves 

. o\ f Us, o ir?c*Ivc\ von, Yourselves, them, thorn elves 


Tho IWWJvn Pronortis nre of tl o s~iihs pr*r»on a? tho personal pronoun? r ith 
vhu-h they are confected nr J tho verb mun affpco vi ith thorn nrcoidircly 
1 / n/rtU v'rUe, Thu 1hr*?\t . Jit /iir««*If rnte*. plur 1* l}<* 

* «■»<.!** *v;ri r te 


( Mia 'tMl wunceM with the Iml 'Inlte rronotm one it is in some 
1 * fl ‘ ‘Ore lapses ones self denoting character o' 
- °J ‘C; “*■ 0»6d*,,L^ one ,etf denoting the object 

> -Jrt- c of % jideg h Cnt 1 Uf AWt cnt tttf nre wrr *ct, b it with a 
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tl When One is used ns tlic subject of a verb, tbo word cue most bo repented , 
nod not a porsonnl pronoun introduced , as, “ One ought to Know oneself, ' and 
not himself But, when a noun or porsonnl pronoun is tbo subject, tben a noun 
or porsonnl pronoun is tbo object , n«, “ A man should Improic himself, " “ II c 
should improve ourselves ” <fcce 131 — 1 <t) 

122 Comtound PossESsrvis — Own is added to tho Posscs- 
sives my, thy, Ins , ha, its, out, your, thru, to express property 
or possession emphatically, ns, “ mi/ own , ” “ your own ” 

12 3 Comtottxi) RrrATivrs — The Relntnos Who, Which, 
Tlhat, have sometimes annexed to them tlio wouls cm and 
socict , thus — 

irho-toerer / ^ e ' vil ° | , r hieh Merer J ortho other | vhntsocrei j the things U Well 

These words arc a land of Compound Relatives, being equi- 
valent to he who, tho person who, that which, See , ns, “ Tf7io cm 
■will, may tnhe , ” “ WTiosacvei will, let lnm come ” 

mown c> is tho only one declinnhle, and is thus foimed • 

Nmn Jf7io-soeier; Poss Whosc-soe\er, Obj TThom-socu'i 


ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

X.SSSOBT 23. — Exercise 23 — Taqc 1C 

124 Adject nc Ptonouns are tlio«o woids which aie some- 
times used with nouns, and sometimes without. When used 
with nouns they are Adjcctn es , « ithout nouns they are regarded 
jib Pronouns 

# 

They may ho dn ided into Fit 0 Classes — 1 The Possessi te , 
— 2 Tho JJistrilmtiic, — 3 The DemomU atm , — 4. Tho Tnde- 
Jtnitc; — 5 The Jiccijtiocal 

1 a Tho Possessne Ptonouns are Mute, thine, Ins , hers, its, 
outs, yours, theirs , being used without nouns, ns, “This hook is 
mine, that is yows ” These words me eimilmlv considered m 
French 

h Tho Possessive Adjectives mo My, thy, Ins, ha, out , yoin , 
then, being used with nouns, ns, “This is my or mo house.” 
They me also considered m this class m Fiench 

e In Intin, tho same form would be used for both mi/, mine thy thine, S.e , 
thus, ” M» brother is diligent, but yours is idle,’ — “ 1 feus fmter diligent) e=t, 
tuns piger ” In parsing, however, ns provlonslj noticed, it is of no importance, 
whether tho distinction here given be cb'ened, or both forms bo regarded as 
tbe possesn re rat of tho personal prononne 

2 a The Distnbutnc Ptonouns denote tho peisons or things 
that make up a number considered seprn ately They are Each, 
cithci, iieithn , when used without nouns, ns, “ Each m his 
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ordci " For tlie propel application of these w oids, see Syn 
8<J0 

b 1 ttr« k alwni » nn Adjective "When trtiy is connected with one, ns In 
tt,ru one, it mav be considered ns jnrt of n Compound Indefinite 

g The Demon'll atne Pronouns ore Tim, these, that, tho'e . 
1 =, “ Giro me tins , take that ’ — Tins denotes nn object near to 
the speaker , that, one more distant 

4 a Tho Indefinite Pionouns spenlc of persons or things m n 
a nguo oi general manner Thor me Any, other, another, and 
one used for any man To these mnj ho added Some-one 
eiciy-one, no-one, such, svch-a-(ona), the same (Sec 108 «) 

Su--h-a', tlic some as, nrc corrclaliccs, tbe latter word being tlio reciprocal of 
the former 

h hot l- 1 used indefinitely for one, as, “ If a soul sin against anv of tlio com 
mandincnts, — sometime*! for tame as, “Who shall show ns am; good’ — 
wunetimoa for mi-gone, ns, “ dm/ boil) can do that ' 

r Other signifies tho second of tiro object" — Another is an and other — Other 
u sometimes u»od ns a snhstltnln for a nonn, nnd hns tlicn a plural number 
with the regular cases, as, P Xom Other, t'oss Otheis.Obj Other, PI 2» 
Otlurs , I’oss Others , Obj Others 

<t One, when not a numeral, i- used, 1 Ar nn Indefinite Pronoun in the cense 
of anv man , a One \ onld Imagine he (alluding to nn absent person) hail 
k-pohrn that in je:t 1 Sometimes one is used ns a noun, having the rcgnlar 
ra-cs nnd nrmber~ , ns, S Xom One, I’oss One s , Obj One PI X Ones, Toss 
Ones , Olij Ones , thus, wc ray, •• The great ones of the caith ’ (Sec 121 if ) 

t sometimes One, otha nnd similar words are onlv apparently nouns, when in 
realltv thevaro Vdjeetnes having nouns umlerrtood, ns “\irtno ami vice are 
different In their nature nnd con cijnencea, the one {quatitn) leads to hapjvlnoss 
the other (qnatitn) to mi-ery * 

C a Tltc Reciprocal Pronouns nrc each otlict, one anothei, 
and nro so called liccnuso tho denote tho mutual influence 
which the agents and objects Lavo upon each othei — Dach 
a'hri refers to tiro , one amthci to mote than two 


b lllar’ra • on — Tlie pliroso “Thcv heard eaeh ether's voice ” mny be rvplnlnrd 
tti u “ They eaeh heard tbe voice of tho other,’ —eaeh Is hero in tho Xom Case 
m r|ij>i>sItion with thejr — " They read each other s poems’ that j\ "The} /virA 
read the rooms of tho oilier ’ 


Personal Pronoims 
Ililattvc Pronoun- 
In i-rrogsttn Pronouns 
Ui "> rive Pronouns 
Ciaiponnil Pos>e«-ivei 
( i mponnd Relatives 
VdjeeUve Pronoims nantciv 
i J 1 1 sesstvi Pronouns 
’ 2 lUs’riliuiive rro vonns 
” U men tmtivc I roiumn 
1 4 Ir l-dai’e 
V r«<\tproeaI „ 


Talte o/rronouns 

as, T thou he she, it 
IIS Who, which, that what 
as Who which, what? 
as Mv eif thywlf, Ac 
a Mv own thy own, Ar 
as, W ho ever, v ho pie-cr Ar 


rs Mine, tiitnr lii* hers 
as Dv-h, t ulier neither 
as, Tills, that 
as \nv, oMtor one 
a*, Pach-o’ber, Ac 
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o VERBS 

j&SSSOBT 24. — Exercise 24 . — Page 1". 

126 a A Veil is a avoid which affinm or asserts that a 
peison or tlnng is — 1st, either existing , as, “I am , ” or, 2nd, 
doing something , ns, "I teach . ” or, 3id, is the object of some 
notion , as, “ I am taught ,J 

b AYeib is also used to command, exhoi t, entreat, request, or asl a question as, 
“he silent,” “Studv diligently , ’ “Spate rue “ 1 end mo the book," “/fate 
yon vutten the letter?" 

c The person or thing about irlueh something is affirmed is cnlled the Subject 
the word which expresses the affirmation Is the Veil, the person or thing affected 
by the affirmation is the Object, a term signifying laid tn the icau, thus, in th n 
phnse “ Tlie ma'ter teaches me ,*' the Subject is master, the Verb is teacher, the 
Oitjeet is me 

d An Adjechre differs from a verb m not affirming, but merely denoting some 
quality or projierty either inherent m or belonging to the person or thing with 
whlchit is conjoined , thus in the phrase, “ A prudent man,” the quality called 
prudent is assumed as belonging to man, either natnrallj or habitualh , bnt not 
affirmed Bnt, nlien I Eay “ the man is pnulcnt,” nn affirmation Is mnde, that 
the man possesses the qnality of prudence 

127 Veibs aie of two lands, Ti ansitiic oi Active, and 1 n- 
t> aniline oi Neutei 

128 a A Ti ansitne or Actne Veil) expresses action passing 
from an agent oi doei to some object, ns, “ The mnstei teaches 
me ” 

h The term transihcc signifies passing ore? Tlio doei of nn action is called 
the agent 

c. The object of a transitive verb is sometimes understood, ns, “ John calls ” 
vie, him, Ac , being undoistood Transitives not haring their objects expressed, 
frequently imply habits, as, “ Thomns t eads and writes veil ” 

d A few verbs, originally active, nrc sometimes applied in a neuter or inti an- 
vtice sense , ns, “ The cloth tern t,” that is, is capable of being torn , “ the pnin 
shoots,” that is passes rapidly from one part to another “ Honey tastes pleasant ” 
“ The sentence does not ) cad welh” 

129 An Intiansitive Yeib expresses either no action at nil, 
but simply the state, oi condition of the nominative , ns, “ 1 
am . ” “I stand, ” oi action confined to the agent, ns. “I run , ” 
“I nail 11 

a Intransitne means not passing ocei Sometimes, an Intransitive a orb 
becomes, by the addition of a prcjiosition, what is termed a componnd transitu e , 
thus, “ She smiles,” is intransitii e , but, “ She smiles on him,” is transitive, mid 
in this sense may become passive , ns, “ He is smiled on " 

b Some verbs are used sometimes In a transitive, and sometimes in an intran- 
sitive sense , only the construction determining to \i Inch hind they belong In 
a few colloqnlal phrases, some verbs originally neuter appear to assume nn active 
import, tlms, “To gioic Hovers," “to t call a horse" Theso may be resolved 
into— to cause or mate flowers grow, and a horse run, v alh, Ac 

130 Meflcxiie Verbs denote that tbe subject and object of 
the verb are the same , as, “Thou hast hurt thyself” 
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1*51 27 aiwtne Veibs have two Voices, Active and Pasmc 

Voice lias been stjlod the Active or Tasslve erpr «ion or n Transitive Verb 

332 The .Utive Voice expresses action passing from an agent 
to some object , ns, ** The master teaches mo ” 

333 Tbo Passnc Voice denotes that the nominative is acted 
upon hv some agent, and is formed bj tho peifect pnrticiple of 
a tinnsitivc % erb and some tense of the Aero to be . a<», “John 
tv taught by file master ” 

134 a Intiamtnc Verbs hare piopeilj no Passive Voice, 

h III the phr-vvev “ho hat come," “lie it come," winch are both in enrrent 
iiec, fas denotes the completion of an action, anti ia the mere presence of 't 
l^rpon 


33 j Tiamitive and Inhansihve Verbs me dmded into 
Jter/ntai and Irregular 

13G A liequlai vcib is one tbnt forms its past tense and pa- 
fect participle bv tbc addition of d oi cd to the Presont , a 1 *, 
Present, laic , Past, loud , Pcifect Paiticiplo, loicd 

137 a An In er/ulai veil) is one tbnt does not form its past 
tense and pcifect participle b> tbo addition of d or cd to tlie 
present, rs, Pre c ont, arise, Pn«t, aiose. Perfect Paiticiplo, 
at isen 

l In tli" formation of the Pa»t Tense ami rcrfoct PnrUciplc, it must be 
ob-trvctl, tbnt in Mime vcrliv the rail tail ion el-, are changed, and tbc rcrfcct 
rnrttciple ends In en In other*, the mmeccntcd svllable cd l* added to the verb 
\a the great majority of our % erbs (ol vout 4 0(K>> arc formal In tho lattei maimer 
they are properly termed regular, while there formal In changing tho radical 
vowel are termed Jricgulai verbs (amounting only to nbont 200) 

r * ; oicral modem writers!, ndopllng the nomenelntnre of Jacob Gnmm, the 
German philologist, call the Conjugation formal by the addition of </ or eil In 
the Pav* lcn'C nml Perfect Participle tho 11 ml comngntion, and that formed by 
the rantin' of the now els the iVong conjugation But, nv no advantage what 
ever vronld lx* galnal by ndojitlng then' trrm«, tho long c tablishcd and familiar 
dMpin'lon of /'caviar and h regular Vcrliti has been retained 

138 In the full Conjugation of English Verbs, we mnlrc uso 
of certain words called Atmltai ie <•, hv means of which we can 
express ever, shade of meaning 

130 a Tho Am dung Verbs are Do, be, have, shall, n ill, mat/, 
can, and must These, with tho exception of Do, be, haic, and 
i~i/l (in the sense of dcfirnwiatwii), arc Dcfcctnc, having only 
the Prevent and Past Indicative (their other tenses having 
fall'n into dvmse), thus — 

1 2 3 4 r, 7 s 

if** — -I'o, am, have, shall, mil, mav, can, must 

}„•( — Ihd, wav, had, should, would, might, could, 
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b Be assists m forming tlie Passne Voice and tlie Progres- 
srre Tenses of Transitive Veibs,— Shall and Will in foiimng 
tlie Future Tenses, and Haw tlie Perfect and Past-Peifect 
T enses of tlie Inicative Mood — Bo assists m forming tlie 
Emphatic and Inteirogatn e forms, and May, Can , Must m 
forming the Potential Mood of Veins 

140 Be, have, do, and will (in the sense of determination, 
disposal), when unconnected with othei verbs, eithei expie^ed 
oi understood, aie not auxiliaries, but pi incipal verbs/havmg 
the present and perfect Participles complete, as, (S Bcinr/ 
present, he -voted, ” “He has capacity, but no industry , ” “ no 
does as he pleases , ” “ He willed his estate.” 

141 A Monopeisonal oi Impel tonal Veib is one that is used 
only m the third person singular , as, “It i ams, ” “It hails ” 
— A Finite Veib is a verb in any mood except the Infhutn c 

142 The modifications which Verbs undeigo me effected by 
means of Mood, Tense, Nunibei , and Pei son 


Moods 
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143 a. The Mood of a verb is the particular foi m winch it 
assumes, in order to expiess the mode or mannci m which an 
action oi state is lepiesented 

6 In Greek and Latin, Moods and Tenses are formed chiefly (not cxclushelj ) 
by a change of termination In English, however, they are formed partly, bj tlie 
variations which the Simple Verb undergoes, lint principally, by the combination 
of two or more worda. The existing mode of arranging the English verbs has 
doubtlessly been suggested by the clearness and convenience with which the 
different parts or forms can tins be more easily explained, and more accurately 
applied 

c Were Inflection to be considered, as some grammarians assert, the solo 
characteristic of mood, tense, voice, and ca«e, then w e should be redneed to one 
mood, namely, the Indicatire, two tenses, the present and past, one voice, and 
two cases But this mode would materially incroaso the difficulty of obtaining 
a correct knowledge of these forms and combinations of speech, which a just and 
convenient classification tends so vividly to exhibit The observations of JWi 
Small on this subject are so appropriate that I shall hero subjoin them — "If 
bj mood we are to understand inflections of the individual theme to signify 
modifications of its meaning, then it is certain that our v erbs have no moods , 
but If a dividual expression maj be deemed a mood, then have our verbs all the 
moods which may be found in any other language, and in all languages put 
_ together The point is not worth disputing As a practical question, gram- 
marians have settled it by assigning to onr verbs as many moods as they have 
fonnd convenient, and those are, the Indicatire, the Impel alive, tho Potential, 
the Subjunctive, and tho Infinitive ” 

d Tlie Moods of Verbs show that a person has performed, tall perform, or docs 
perform, an action , or, secondly, that he may or can perform it, or ought to per- 
form it , or, thirdly, that it is doubtful whether ho will or will not perform it , 
or, fourthly, that ho has a right or authon.j to enh eat or command some other 
person to perform it , or, fifthly, that the action requites only its bare exlnbi- 
•r *■ on, without nnj regard to an agent 
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344 There are generally rcckonedjfac moods , tlio Indicative, 
Imperative. , Potential, Sidyunctne, and Injimtiic 

345 Tlio Indicative Mood affirms, in a direct and podtice 
manner, respecting an action or e\ent, as, “Ho t cachet , ” 
“ JIc ts taught , ” or, it nshs a question , as, “ Poos he teach * " 
“ Is lie taught ? ’ (See 203 to 209 ) 

„ t * 

140 The Impeiatne Mood commands, cxhoits, cnticats,” or 
topics'*, as, “Go,” “ study , ' ‘‘ *pmc me, ’ <c lct us go ” " 

The Irarent'rc Mood is confuted to the second person angular and piuctf 

(eeclSl a ) 

147 The Potential Mood implies the possibility or hbaly, 
poico, intimation, or duty to do or sutler an action, and is 
hnown In the signs may, can, might , could, would, should, put 
before the verb , as, “ It may ram,” Lc. 

a This jrood, also, 1’ nsed in islang qncshoin. , ns, “Man I write?” "Cnn 
\ ou rend Slav and might denote the po-dbiliti of doing n tiling, ran and 
could express tlio power , should denotes dntj , and iroitW, inclination or deter- 
mination 

fr Tlie/Wn'iaf was introdneed into English In our earlier Grammnrnuis In 
imitation of tlio providing arrangement of I ntin verb' The verbs n«nallycon 
*i Icred a? signs of the rotcntnl Hood hive "sometime!, n strictly mwerftre import , 
n id, in sacli instances, wonld, if translated, require to ho rendered by separate 
verb But for all practical pnrpo e es, they nny,in guicral, be considcied as 
mere Sums of tills mood (See 19S, 197, 4.C ) 


348 The Subjuiictnc Mood is emploj ed n hen an uncertainly , 
fuppovtion, condition, or dependence ol an action* or event on 
something else is expressed, and is generallj preceded by if, 
thouqh, <i cepl, lest, rnles*, or that, ns, “He will impro\ c 
(indie ), if bo study ” (subj ) “ Ho promised (indie ) that he 

« ouhl in tic * (subj ) (See 395, 390) 

a In cone sure chit res, that i-, tlio-c prcctxlcd b> though or although, which 
osiamo os granted tbit somethin!, fa or wis in existence, the Indlcahcc l arm of 
Uie terb is always used , as “Though lie hears, lie does not attend ’ “Though 
he trot rich, he was not lnppr , " “ Tliongti X bear record of myself, my record 
is true." 

I Hlnr*ritio.j of the Ten-e in the Smijnnc'ire Hood — 

1 Present T/ntr — When uncertain!" is indic-itcd respecting something uhic'i 
either does or doc not oxl«t nt this moment, but o' which we ire in drmbt, the 
form o' th « Indtea Ire present mu'- be mod ns “If it ruins, • “If thou mt 
poor,’ “ If he i* liononmb’e , “ If 1 e acts as he ought 

2 Pu! nctilunlg — When an nnetrtnmty is implied respecting nn action or 

event s Islet-, If it Ins existed at dl nmst turn lx; jmt, tlic la,' Two of the 
Inlicitive n ft bo n el n», ‘If CNr<ir vas 1 tyrant * • It Xnpnlcon trot 

lwr's'iM * If lo i-tt present 1 - vntol — Timer 1 ' the /„ h^fire forms nro 
nseiin •}," Promt mil I * t J\n*c», they arc both, in the e instances, con'ldccd 
In the Sj’j uniit v J locJ 


\ Pul irtccn ineeney Is expre- el, lft, eltl er by e-n],’ny,ng tl ic vcrli nlhovt 
it! at , r' terml m“o ! and n’t it uuxilvmc , v, b rh s Uie nice m.ml 
1 If tltn i heir am ti 'Inc trrnerai 


matin jf e- lernnm'-oi ™ n-an anriunne , till ril ~i Ulr mon eeneeil 
i vJ r “If i rw« to ntorrow ‘If tltns fotr nai ti'lngi," or "nllr It 
iirlvr<ngth< (nx‘liiric» tho’l’ *.m?/ ic , vPh t! e j ro,vr rirra , on/ tar 
ev'i n s * u tbrnXi s ttln-' In h- h ib n nc frelt n nshtUJ 

Itn, .1 -»afut iceii. Ingsiey, t*t> a 'oturovolitnn ' 
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4. The Suppositional Tense (a term employed to distinguish it from the Past) 
is employed when speaking- of a supposed action or event which may or may not ' 
happen at some subsequent period , ns, “ Were ho in power/’ implies that he is 
not in pow er “ Wei e he an honest man he would pay his debts,” implies that 
he is not honest “ Were he a long, how w onld he got cm?" imphes that he is 
not a king 

149 The Infimtne Mood (doe3 not assert , but) simply exhi- 
bits the action, suffci mg, or state of being, -without refeience to 
time, oi to numbei or person, and is generally known by the ' 
sign to before it , as, to heat 

a The Infinitive, not being limited by tense, number, and person, is not pro- ' 
peril a mood, hut the simple form o£ the v erb itself, and equivalent to n Verbal 
mini, and may thus become either, 1st, the Subject, as," To wort, strengthen;, 
the mind or, 2nd, the Object , ns, “ He loves to study,” that is, stinh/ 
b To, before the Infinitive Mood, is considered os forming part of the i orb 
but in every other situation, to is a preposition —To denotes that point of time 
or place to which motion or action lends, and in w inch it terminates , and, pro 
hied to an infinitive verb, holds it forth as the object to which the precedin'- 
l erb is directed , thus, “1 desire to learn, " “I desire, and, the object or end 
of that desire is lent a or learning ” When the infinitive verb is the immediate 
object of an action, and not a more remote object to which the action tends, to 
is dropped, thus, instead of saj mg, "I do to plough,” I saj,“ido plough,” 
that is, I use or guide the plough 


Tenses 
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160 Tense is a term used to distinguish the time m which 
an action or state is represented 

* The observations which were mnde with regard to the formation of English 
Hoods a-e equally applicable to the formation of onr Tenses The principle in 
both is not simply Jn/Ieehoa, but Combination , by which means the vanous cir- 
cumstances of tune and action can bo most clearly exhibited to the mind, and 
most readilj applied In the following definitions, therefore, wmle-t ue usual- 
nomenclature is retained, such an nrrnngemcnut of the different tenses has been 
adopted as will render their telahre connection more evident tbnn by the ordi- 
na-i method 

151 ft Even action may he considered with regard to time, 
either as past, piesent, oi future, each of which periods .is 
represented by two tenses, a Simple and a Compound .There 
tire thus six Tenses in English, namely, ' * s - 

Simple Tenses Compound Tenses 4 

Pi esent I call Pi esent Perfect I have called.. ]' 

Past I called Past Pci fed I had called. 

Putin c I shall oi will call Futia c Pei fed I shall have called. 


b The Simple Tenses, it will bo perceived, speak of Time absolutely , the 
Compound of Tunc lelaticelu Whether these Tenses are designated Simple or 
Absolute, Compound or Itelahee, is a matter of no practical importance 

e The Tenses formed by Jnfieelwn alone, and usually called the Simple Tenses, 
rrc the Pi esent and Past os, “ I call, ’ “ I called ” 


d Each tense, again, admits one or more subdivisions, to represent the simple, 
the progies'iee, or the emphatic form of the action or event, as, “I write” 
“ I am writing,” “ I do write ’ (Tor Illustrations, sec Remarks on the Tenses, 
190,-1 
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1 — Simple Tenses 

152 The Picacnt Tense speaks of what is doing or gmuq on 
in present time , ns, I m tie, I am tenting, I do tvnte. (See 
100 ) 

153 The Past Tense represents an action o> c\ent either 
ns finished at some past time, ns, W I tmote the letter,” u I 
did write , ” or, ns begun , and still going on at a past time , ns, 
“I teas tenting v rhen you came ” 

The English Pad Tcn»o corresponds in Us progressive form (teas ndui'j ) to 
the Imperfcet of the Latin, Greek, nnil French languages , and In Us simple ana 
emphatic forms (ir rote, did tci dr) to the 1’relei ite or Perfect of thO'C language' 

151 The Future represents an action or even which is yet 
to come , ns, “ I shall or will write the letter.” 


2 — Compound Tenses 

155 The Pi cunt Perfect Tense represents an action or event 
that lius only just noio (or lay latch/) been completed, a=, "I 
haic wntten the letter , ” “ I haie been explaining the cause of 
day and night ’ 

15G The Pad Perfect expresses an action or event which 
« as past before some other past action oi cv eut mentioned in 
the sentence and to which it lefers, as, “I had wntten the 
letter before he came ” 


157 a The Valine Pci feet denotes that a future action or 
event will he completed at or before another future action or 
event , ns, “ I shall have wntten the letter before John nmves.” 


b Tho fubicipcd inrxic, in which a Latin verb is ustnllv considered either In 
an lmpetfecl or in n Vtr/eel state, win nssisttho pupU ininstitutlugacomparison 
between the two languages In this respect — 


Imperfeel Sta'e 

Prtienl, X oco, X call, am calling, 
, _ do call 

/ >i perfect, V ouVeim, I a ns calling 
future, Xoco !>", I shall call 


| Perfect Stale 

Perfect, V oclv/, X called or have 

called 

1 Plupetfcel, Xoeaxfram, I hnd called 
I hit Pi if eel, Yocvrfrv, I shall have 
i c-illod 


umbci s and Pci tons 
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ns e, 
agreeing 


"\ «h 5 hnv c tiro Numbers, the Smgulat aiid the Phi) at, 
with a noun or pionoun, ns, ho lou<, they lore 
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159 1 . HUjMBEBS AND PERSONS 

b. In each number there are ih ee persons , as, 

Singular Plural 

First Person IloTe, We lore, 

Second Pei son Thou loverf, Tou oi ye lore, 

Thu d Person He, she, or it lores They lore. 

c The first peiion refers to the speaker himself (/, plnr tee), the second to the 
person spolen to {thou, plur you or ye), the third to the person oi thing spcl /i 
of (he, she, tt, plnr they) — Tho first person plural of Pronouns is generally used 
In public disconrses bv persons m authority, and also by authors and editors of 
periodicals, rothcr than the first person singular, perhaps, because this mode 
appears less egotistical, as, “ He think,” rather than “f think ’* 

159 la English, there are distinct foi ms for only ttro of the 
persons, the second and third singular In the plural, the same 

iorm of ending is piescrred through all the persons 

• 

160 The Second Person Singular is formed from the first bj 
adding st when the verb ends in e, as, lore, lot est, see, s eest, 
and in othei instances, generally by adding est, as, hear, 
hear erf , call, call erf 

a T after a consonant is changed into test for the second person , as, try, toes' 
But y following a vowel is not changed , ns, delay, delnyesf 

b Past Tenses (not being monosyllables) ending in ed, form the second per- 
ron singular in edit, as, loved, lo vedsf, called, callrrfjf 

e Monosyllables ending with a single consonant immediately after a single 
vowel, and words accented on the last syllabic, hove the final consonant doubled, 
before est, eth, cd, mg, bat not before s, ns, put, pnt-tof , commit', commit'-fw, 
demur*, demur'-rei/, demnr'-rerf (See 49 )» 

161 In English, the Second Person Plural is generally used 
instead of the second person smgulni in addressing a single 
person , thus, 11 You lead” instead of “ Thou icadest ” 

a The word thou is employed only in the following instances — 1st. When 
addressing the Delhi 2ndly In poetry, to odd dignity to tho style 3rdly 
When speaking contemptuously of a person , or, in vutaar language, to express 
equality or great familiarity 4thly It is now employed frequently (but not, as 
formerly, alaays ) by the Members of the Society of rnends, in addressing a 
single person. 

b To avoid using thou, some of tho “Friends ” say thee, connecting it with 
the third singular verb , thus, “ Vice jaw," “ thee does, " instead of “ thou sag st” 
“ thou does! ” This is indeed a glaring perversion of gramma'ienl propriety 

e. Te, plural, is principally confined to the solemn style nnd poetry, being 
excluded from polite discourse % 

162 The Third Person (Singular of the present tense is 
formed generally by adding s to the first person ; as, I love, 
he lores,- 1 read, he reads 

or after a consonant ia changed into if j for tho third person , as, try, trie< 
But y after a vowel is not changed , ns, delay , delays — Tho third person singn 
lorof/W tenses has the same termination as the first , os, I began, he began 
I admired, he admired —Tho termination s does not cause any final consonant 
to be doubled (See 160 c) 

.. 6 ^’ crbs ending in a, eft soft, s, sh, x, r, or in o after n consonant, form the 
thirty person singular in «, ns, huzza, hnzzacs, cat eh, catches, toss, tosses, 

D 
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ptuft, pushes, -wax, waxei, buzz, buzzes po, poes The termination th, rathe 
third perron sinpulir, a* in hath, maritlh h,c , is not used ra com creation, bat 
eonfired to the language of ‘yr/iptare and Poetry 
e Dare past Dvrs', inti-m to venture, and herd, intrnn liavenow in common 
mage (though contrary to analoyu and to former usage), the 2nd and 3rd per? 
rang the same as the l«t, ns, 1 Thon dare, lie dare not ndc , ” “ Thon nfetf, ht 
need not wnlk ’ But Dare to challenge, tr pa't Dared, and heed, tr to want, 
bat e it in the 2nd and s in the "1111 pew. , as, Thon dares/, he dares him to tht 
conflict “ Thou neede f help ' 4 He needs you guidance ’ 

1G3 Examples of Peisonal Terminations 

bio-Lloi Plural 


He, she, it 
loves, 
tress, 
delays, 
scans, 
toils, 
defers, 
teaches, 
free* 

lo cd, 

treed, 

dclnvcd, 

scanned, 

totted, 

deferred, 

taught, 

fre-cd. 


Parhctple a 
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1G1 a A Paiitaplc is so called from its supposed partaking 
of thr- functions of a terb, an adjective, and a noun, n«, “The 
mun is readmit ” (participle) , ,l A reading mnn ” (ndjcctn e) , 
“ The readmit correct ’ (noun") 

I A 1 iini"s,i i c«H'iJc t iihavorb in donoMcc tare and oe/ian but differs 
trim l* in no* aflmn t nmtbl*j„, as, Moving in haste * ‘prom>tcJ in his 
» >«jtien , I'-Tc man ay vi 1 ptomo'nl arc n e "t toed, or taken for granted 

e h par a'/' diff, rs from an mher/irein imp’vinp tnrennii action while the 
cdse 'to dtro'ps ne ,4 hr* In the r'tnen • Manny in ha«te,” “ llealal with 
I'l o- tlsttordt viQxirvi and Amf I are purllciptes because thev ronveythc 
' 'no* it’ne aai a-tion bit in tie phrase- “A wormy spec*acle, * A hrateit 
i i ■‘uinhUon the wo-ds i niriny and ftenW simply deno e yuahlirt, wltliont any 
r card to tine an ’ n e.-quwllv ore ndisethr' "Win a the--« participial form" 
ore i «1 as a"rc 4 ive. they ruat huu thfrccs of comparison, as, a monny, a 
r -~e - mj a res* I'^nny aci'- 

1<V> In the Arlne Voice, there are tico Participles , the 
J’ti 1 i * or lmptrftt t, and the Pa feet 

PM a Tiie Premd or Jmpcrftit Participle ends in vtrj, and 
r re^ -m the c mlmuam r of rn nclmi), or action begun and not 
fini«h. 1 . a.s, tnoiwtt, .nirmt g, trgmq 


1 i 2 

I Thou 

love, 1 lot ci", 

b tr-, trm' 

* delat, delates/, 

J scan, scannssf, 

= toil toiler' 

5 de'er, defer, ft, 

£ tc-ich, teaches.', 

(fret, fre-esf, 

'lo-ed, love</«', 

v trml tried//, 

£ d-lay ed, dcla v.ds.’, 

£ scanned, sconneds', 

~ tolled, toiled//, 

~ deterred, \ deferred// 

K taught, tinghte//, 

„fr mi/, ' fre-edit. 


12 3 

Wc, ye o> yon, they 
love, tlirongh nil the persons, 
trr, do 

delay, do 

scan, do 

toll, do 

defer, do 

teach, ’ do 
free, do 

loved, through nil the persons 
tried, do 

delayed do 

scanned, do 

toiled do 

deferred, do 

t mght, do 

freed, no 
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Para 166] 

b The Present or Imperfect Participle is indefinite ns to tune, denoting the 
continuance of some present, past, or fntnro notion, according to its connection 
Mitt n present, past, or future verb , ns, “I nm (at present) Minting,” “Inns 
(some time past) writing," “I shall be (ntn future period) writing” 

e When ttc rerb ends in e after n consonant (but not in re), the e must bo 
dropped before tny, ns, loir, lovmy, flee, fleeing Except swingeing, singeing, 
to distinguish them from sw lnginy, singing (See 4S e ) 

d When the verb ends in ie, tte if is changed into y, ns, lif, lying , die, d ying , 
but dw, to stnin, makes during 

e Jng, added to monosyllables and words accented ontbe inst svllable, when 
these end with a single consonant after a single rowel, requires tte final con- 
sonant to be doubled , as, scan, scanning , defer', defer'i ing (Soo 49 ) 

167 a The Participle in mg has generally an active significa- 
tion, but sometimes a passive one, thus, 

6 If the agent connected with the participle is n sentient being or capable of 
notion, then tho Participle in tng is active, ns, “ I am reading , ’ “ John is ant- 
ing ” “The men arc budding the house,” “They are printing the book," 
“ They aro burning the sticks ’ In these instances the participles nrc active, and 
govern some nohns, cither expressed or understood, in the objectn e case 

e But when tho noun connected with tng is cither inanimate, or cannot, from 
its very nature, be considered as acting of itself, then, tbc participle in tng is 
regarded ns passire, ns, "The work is or was printing,’ “ The house is or was 
budding" In this sense, the particlplo has obtained tbc sanction of long 
established usage, nor can any ambiguity arise from its continued application 

<7 The classical student Is well nwnre that the usual mode of rendering into 
Latin the preceding expressions, would be by employing tte passu c rerb in the 
following manner — 

The house is budding, domus ffidificStur , mid not, domns tedificat 
The lioure was budding, domus ccdlficabdtur , and not, domns rcdificabot 
Tho house is built, domus tcdific&ta est , and not, domus rcdificntnr 

e To aToid, however, using the participle in mg In a passive sense, tlid 
employment of the present passive participle with being, to denote progress or 
incompleteness, cither in the present or at some past time, lias lntely been exten- 
sively adopted by good writers , thus, “ Tho house is being built,” denotes progress 
nt present “ The work teas being printed,” denotes incompleteness nt some past 
time So we may say, “ The accounts are or were being settled , ’ “A tax is or 
iruj being levied ' An nrmy is or teas being raided " (See 413 b ) “Is built,' 
“ ir<u built,” denoto completion , “ Is being built,” “ Was being built,” denote 
progress or incompletcne'- 

368 The Pci fed Participle expresses the completion of an 
action, and ends, -when le&ulnr, m cd, otherwise, generally irt 
t or n, with haunt/ before it, as, “having punted, ” “having 
taught or written ” 

a The Perfect Participles, both of transitive and intransitive verbs, aro 
employed with tte tenses of have in forming some of tho compound tenses of the 
«e/ire voico, as, “ I have called,” “ I have written,” “I hod run ” 

b Tho Perfect Active Participle nlway s requires hating before it , as, “ Slating 
loicd,” “ having written ” Bnt, when bang is understood, tho same word 
becomes the Present Passive Participle, as, “ Loved or bang loved,” “ IVntten or 
being written ” 

e “I have written a letter,” implies that I myself have completed the act of 
writing, bnt “I have a letter written,” implies that the letter may have been 
written by soma one else 

d The alllx cd will hn\ c the same influence In doubling the final consonant, 
ns tng has , ns, scan, scanned, defer', dcFerra? (See 49, llnle 4 ) 

D 2 
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Passnc Participles 

1C9 Tn tlie Pamie Voice, there are nlso tw o Participles, 
Present nnd Pei fed 

170 a The Present Passne Participle, expressed either with 
or without being prefixed to the participle, denotes that on 
object is nt present aflected lw some notion, ns, “Zoicd or 
Being loicd . ” “ JTonout cd or Being honoiu ed ” 

6 Tlic abridged form of the present possivo participle (wlthont Icing) la 
frequently nsed instead of the full form , thus “ Lorcd by his parents , ' 

honnvrcJ by his friends “ icnttea with care,’ that is, Being loved, being 
honoured , being written The Ptrjecl Actire Participle, on the contrary, nlwajB 
requires hanng to be prefixed to distinguish it from the Present Passive , nnd, if 
derived from n transitive-verb, has an objective ease after it , ns, “ / faring lorcd 
bis parents , ' “ Hating t ci itten the letter 1 

171 The Perfect Pas me denotes the completion of an notion 
beforo another action mentioned, ns, “The business hanng been 
completed, the council was dismissed ” 


Participial Nouns 


172 Pat hcipial Nouns linvo the came fotm a s Participles, 
but express a substantia e meaning Those ending in tug maj 
base articles before, and adicctu es conjoined with them, as, 
“ The singing was good,” “An excellent understanding ” 

171 Participinl Nouns maa ho either — 3, tlio Subject, or 
2, the Object of n verb , or, of ndjectn cs and prepositions , ns, 
1 “The reading was good ” 2 “I lo\o reading “he is 
fond of reading ” “ lie is dan ous of being heard ' (See 410, 
111 ) 

17) Participial Nouns wall pot em the Possessia o Case , and, 
if ending in mg, nml domed from transitive aerbe, will goaem 
nn Objective nlso, as, “ William's admonishing him produced a 
change,” “ John's being warned vans the causo of Ins tnfetj ” 

175 Participial Nouns are derived — 1, from the Present in 
xng ns, “Beading, ” — 2, from the Perfect Actiao, ns, “ Haung 
raid." — 1, from the Present Pas'ivo bang, ns, “Being read, ” 
— 1. from the Perfect Pnssiae, having been; ns, “Having been 
tend 


Tt< foljo-lni, virtrplM w ill ille-ntc the import of rartJelp’al Xouns in t’iclr 
YPT* ret aji»rcAtsOTH — » 


, " him jr~ m-1 hi, refutation, here, culmonnhing 

from a trorrltlve verb The phrwe In It* rtrictly 
thj* “ John, by admonishing him, 
I^rv’Etrl* 4 or Jo ", li- Anting luirawlihed Mm, jir*tcrre«l, w 4c* * 
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i " The enemy’s hating secured the pass prevented thetr entranco " haring 
secured is a participial nonn from the perfect active Tho phraso, rendered 
parhdpiallj, would bo thus “The enemy, by having secured the pass, pre- 
vented,” 4c. 

c " The chancellor s being attached, or haring been attached to the ting, secured 
his crown,” here, being attached and having been attached ore participial nonns 
The phrases, rendered participmlly, would lie, “ The chancellor, by being attached, 
or by haring been attached to the king, scented ," 4c 

• 


Conjugation 


XiESSOW 29* — Exercise Z9.—Pagc 19 


176 The Conjugation of n verb is the regular combination of 
its several voices, moods, tenses, numbers, and persons 

177 The Conjugation of a Transitive or Intransitive verb, 
stj led the Active Voice , is formed by means of the verb to have, 
and that of a Passive verb, styled tbe Passive Voice, by means 
of tbe a erb to be, prefixed to the Perfect Participle 

Transitive verbs may become passive, bnt intransitive verbs cannot 

178 The Conjugations will be given, 1st, in tlieir Simple 
Form, and, 2nd, in their Compound and Comp 1 etc Form 

a The Simple Ten*cs, when formed by Inflection only, consist of the Present 
and Pail tenses , and Tiro participles, the Present and Past 

b The Compound Tcnsc3 are all those that ore formed by means of tho verba 
to be and hare, prefixed to the past participle of any verb 

c In conjugating the proper form of the verb belonging to tlio second person 
angular will be given , but tbe use of thou is, in good conversation, restricted 
to the instances mentioned in 161 or 

<f Ye is confined to poetry and the solemn style , you, in good conversation, u> 
used instead of it 


e The third person singular of verbs will agree cither with he, she, it, or any 
noun of the third person , for tho sako of brevitj , howev cr, only one nomuntiva 
will be prefixed to tho verb in conjugation 

/ The third person singular of each verb has two forms , the common ending 
in s, the solemn ending in th The common form only will, except in particular 
cases, be given 

170 Conjugation of Yerl>3 m the Simple Inflectional 
Tenses — 


l To Havf 


Indicative Mood — Present Tense 


Sing 1 I have 2 Thonhnst. 

Plut 1 We have 2 You have 


3 Ho has or hath 
3 TUoj have 


Past Tense 

Sing 1 I had 2 Thonhadst 3 He had 

Plus 1 We had 2 Yon had 3 They had 

Participles,— Present, having Perfect, having had 
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2 To Be 

Indicative Mood — Present Teiue 

Swj 1. Inn 2 Thou art *> Hois Piur 1 AVonre 2 Ton arc 3 They we. 

Pas’ Tense 

Swa l Ivas 2 Thou vast 3 Ho was 

Piur 1 VTc were 3 Yon wore 1 They were 

Participles,— Present, being Perfect, haring been 

3 To Bo 

Indicative Mood —Present Tense 

Pina 1 I do 2 Thon doost.* 3 Ho does or docth 

Piur 1 AYc do 2 You do *1 TUcj do 

(* Doest, when a principal , Dost, when an nnxiliary i erb ) (Sco ms ) 

Past Tense 

Sure 1 I did 2 Thon didst. 8 lie did 

Jlitr 1 AYc did 2 You did 3 They did 

Participles,— Present, doing Perfect, haring done 

4 To AYlLi, (Used ns a Principal Verb ) (Rcgnlnr) 

Indic-itlre Mood —Present Tense 

'•ma 1 I will 2 Thou wiliest 3 Ho wills. 

piur 1 AYo will 2 Toil will 8 They will 

Pas* Tense 

‘■my 1 I willed 2 Tliou willedst 1 no willed 

P nr 1 AYc willed. 2 Yon willed. 3 They willed 

Pai HetpUs,— Present, willing Perfect, having willed 

3 To C U.L. (Bcgulnt ) 

Indicative Mood —Present Tense 

Knj 1 Icill 2 Thou callest 3 Ho call* 

Ptm 1 AYt call 2 A on call 8 They call 

Past Tense 

v <«7 1 I called 2 Then cnlledst 3 He called 

Pl«r. 1 AAc call'd 2 Yon called l They called 

I art etples,—Pres nt calling Perfect, having called 

C To Teach (Irregular) 

Indlcatlro Mood Present Tense 

1 I tc'- li 2 Thon teaebest 3 Tie (cache* 

piur l Tie tearh J A era teach 3 Tlicy teach 

Past Tense 

3*-7 1 I ta-’lit 2 Thoi tamrlitcst * Helnngbt 

} ur 1 VietaihU 2 Aon taught. 3 They titi> lit 

I’ar'ieipletj—Prevnt, trarhtng Perfect, having tangl t 
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180 Conjugation of TO II AYE m its complete Form, 

INDICATIVE MOOD 


Smrix Tons (See I'd ) 

1 Present Tinse 
Sum 1 I lnvo 

2 Thou hast, — (seo 1C1) 

0 IIo lias or hath 
Hm 1 We hare, 

2 Ton or ye have, 

3 They have 

2 l\nt Ttnsi 
Sing 1 Iliad, 

2 Thou had* 1 , 

3 Hehad 
Plur 1 We had, 

2 Ton had 

3 They liad. 

3 Future Tense 

Simple Fore'elhtig in nU the Persons 
king l I shall have 2 Thon aril thrive, 
3 He will have 

Hur 1 We shall have, 2 Ton will 
hnve, 3 They will have 
1 Pcrs. Determination or Promise, 2 nnd 
3 Fens. Command or Pi omise 
Sing 1 I avill have, 2 Thou slinlt 
hnve, 3 He shall havo 
Plur 1 Wo avill have, 2 Ton shall 
have, 3 Thev shall have 


CoirronNK Tot-s (See 161 ) 

1 Pnsiit Per/cef 
Sing 1 I have hnd, 

2 Thon hast had, 
u He has had 

Pitt) 1 We hnve lind 
Yon )m\o had, 

3 They havo hnd 

6 Past Perfid Tats ' 

Sing 1 I hnd hnd, 

2 Thou hndst had, 

3 He had hnd 
Plur 1 Wo had hnd, 

2 Ton had had, 

8 They hnd hnd 

C Future Perfect Tense 
Future completed 

S 1 IshnlMinvohnd, 2 Thouwilthavo 
had, 3 He will havo had 
P 1 Y> c shall lmvc hnd , 2 Youwi'llinvo 
hnd, 3 They will have had 
1 Per Determination or Promise, 2 nnd 
J Ter* Command or Promise 
S 1 I v 111 have hnd, 2 Thon ahnlt havo 
hnd, a He shall lime had 
P 1 Wowlllhavchad,2 Tonahallhavc 
had, 3 They shall hm e had 


IMPERATIVE MOOD (See 181 a ) 

Sing 2 Have, oi has e thon, or do thon I Plur 1 Have, oi havo yon, or do you 
have ( lime 


POTENTIAL MOOD 

1 Present Tinse,— man, can, mint 
Sing 1 I may, can, mn«t hare, 

2 Thou iuay=t, tnnst, or must 

have, 

3 He mm , can, oi nuut liaac 

Plur 1 Wo may, cau, or must have, 

2 Ton may, can, or must hnve, 

3 They mnj , can ,oi must hav c 

2 Past Tense, — might, could, Ac 
kino 1 I might, could, would, or should 

hme, 

2 Thou miglitst, conldst, Ac 

havo, 

3 He might, could, Ac have 

Plur 1 We might, could, Ac have, 

2 Tou might could, Ac havo, 

3. They might, could, Ac have 


(Seo 11" 6 nnd 13(1 ) 

3 Present Pi rffl,—inaij hare (hut not 

ran) 

Sing 1 I may or must have hnd, 

2 Thou mnjf-t, Ao have lmd, 

J He may, Ac have had 

Pint 1 Woma),Ac have had 
2 Ton may Ac have lmd, 
t Thoy may, Ac have had 

4 Past Perfect Tense,— might, Ac /rare 

Sing 1 Imlght, could, wonld, or should 
have had 

2 Thou mights, Ac havo had, 

3 He might, Ac have had 

Phn 1 We might, Ac havo hnd, 

2 Ton might, Ac have had 
<1 They might, Ac have hnd 
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EUWUXCnVE HOOD 


1 Pm at Tens, 

San 1 If I lnvc _ . 

1 It Thou hut,— (£CO 1SI i) 

3 If He hai 

ftp 1 If Wo hi' o, 

2 It lou hove, 

3 If The* hive 

2 Pas' Tensi 

Sum 1 If I hoi, 

J If Thou hoist , — (soo 181 6) 

3 If Ho lind 
P’li 1 If Wo had 
2 If You had, 

, If They hid. 

3 rutuie Tense 

Smi 1 If I have, 

2 It Thou hare,— (see 181 c) 

1 If Ho hire 

I nrr 1 If "ft o have, 

2 It You lrnvc, 

1 If They have 

loss >orl If I should have Ye 
on. cion f 2 If Thou Ehoulde/ hate 


A Present Perfect Tense 
Sing 1 If I have hid, 

2 If Thou host had, 

8 If Ho has had 
Plur 1 If We have bad, 

2 It Y'ou hare had, 

3 If The) have hod 

B Past Perfect Tense 
Sing 1 If I had had, 

2 If Thou had*/ had, 
j If He had had 
Pitt i 1 If Wo had had, 

2 If Y'ou had had, 

P If They had had 

G Future Pti feel 
Sing 1 If I should hn\c had, 

2 If Thou fhouldst has e had, 

3 If Ho should lias o had 
Plur 1 If We should have had 

2 If Y'ou should have had, 

3 If The) should haro bod 

In the Future Perfect the signs must 
alums be expressed to prevent am 
bigait) 


nfmtmvB hood 

Piesent To line Pirfect To have hid 

rumciTLEs 

lYesent Hating Perfect Having lind 


1H fltwrralnni — a The TmprmUre Moot is confined to the Second fereon 
In the phrases’ IsOtmelrae let turn its, them, hate,” tlia verb let Is a prtn 
i u«l nnl tnnsitl *e vi rl> In the Impcritlve Hood, goiemlng tho pronouns me, 
hm. Ye In the ob ectivo cam, nnd the subsequent ' orb have in tho InOniUvo 
llv-d tut \ ithont tbe sign Is expressed , thus, " tot (tlion) mo (to) hnvo ” 

t TbcFubionctlve Present iml Ftp Tonvredenotoonerrfaintjpnbontsomcthlng 
which my evl«t non or might lime existed some time ago bnt of which I am 
i no-ae* , thc» *• If he has the liook lie nil! lend It,’ “ If ho had tho book, ho 
w oi' 1 lrn 1 it " •« It lie h is hail tho booh, lie has lost It , •• If ho And had tbo 
bios, be would hive lent it * 

c The c jhjur'dlve Puture implies n ruture eonlingeneti as, “If ho tale tho 
shiT-e the ntT dr 'Till succeed , It he hr present, ho will rote ” Tho Future 
> i* Is- exprs *»al c'lhor, 1st infAouf tho anxillnrlrs which Is the more common 
wile ns * It he ,-nv or 2nd with the auxiliaries When tho onslUarios 
ivw rmp'oyrd they mr.‘ 1« ranref In tho s trend person , ns, ‘ If thou shouldst 
<r* U Ju writ ' Tin- future J Cl 'VsrSaliJimctivcnh.-nyirexiuIres tho auxiliaries 
iw * If t l ea »’i>i ,t t Aprrchirt .Moiitdls the nnxilinry mo-i* generally employed 
11 1 j> l v'urr feu' unellve 

d Pate tn the «••*«<- of t tie, procure, fetd regard, will tulmit tbo Progresshe 
r»,l r>tutr 1 "*>< tlu*l I rt jternie," JIo Is haeirg,— i as harirg,— has been 
f **' >- u — Vs llVepe s to) m ' 

" its ir* ‘ I’o ti Ail lil orotir,” *'Hc t,i7f WuMn remembrarcc ” 
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KESSOXT 30. — Exercise 30. — Page 19. 

INDICATIVE STOOD 


1 Present Tense 

Sins; 1 lam, 

2 Thou art, 

3 Bo is 

Plur l We are, 

2 You are, 

3 They are 

2 Past Tense 
Bing 1 I •was, 

2 Thou wost, 

3 Bo was 
Pltn 1 Wo were, 

2 You were, 

3 They were 

3 Future Tense. 

Simple Foielcllmg 
Sing 1 I shall be, 

2 Thou wilt he, 

3 Be will be. 

Plur 1 Wo shall be, 

2 You mil be, 

3. They will be 

1 Per Determination or Promise, 2 and 
3 Pcrs Command or Pi omise 

Sing 1 I will be, 

2 Thou Bhalt bo, 

3 Be shall be 
I’lut 1 Wo will be, 

2 You shall be, 

3 They shall be 


4 Present Perfect Tense 
Sing 1 I have been, 

2 Thou hast been, 

3 Ho has or hath been. 

Plui 1 We haws been, 

2 Yon have been, 

3 The} have been 

S Past Perfect Tense, 

Sing 1 I had been, 

2 Thou hadst been, 

8 He had been. 

Plur 1 We had been, 

2 You had been, 

3 They had been 

6 Future Pei feet Tense 
Future Completion 
Sing 1 I shall have been, 

2 Thou wilt hare been, 

3 He will hare been 
Plur 1 We shall hare been, 

2 You will hare been, 

3 They will have been 

1 Per Determination or Promise, 2 and 
3 Pers. Command or Promise 

Sing 1 I will haro been, 

2 Thon Bhalt hare been, 

3 He shall have been 
Plur 1 Wo will have been, 

2 Yon shall have been, 

3 They shall have beeil 


IMPEEATIYE MOOD 

Smg 2 Be, o) ho thon, or do thou be Plur 2 Be, or be you or ye, w do you be 


POTENTIAL MOOD 


1 Present Tense 

Sing 1 I may, can, or must be, 

2 Thou may st, caust, ormnst be, 

3 He may , can, or must bo 
Tlur 1 We may, can, or must bo, 

2 Yon may, con, or must be, 

3 They may, can, or must be 

2 Past Tense 

Smg 1 I might, could, would, o> should 
he, 

2 Thou mightst, A c ho, 

3 Be might, Ac he 
Plur 1 We might, Ac. bo, 

2 You might, Ac be, 

3 They might, Ac bo 


3 Pi esent Perfect Tense 
Sing 1 I may or must hare been, 

2 Thou mayst, Ac have been, 

8 He may, Ac have been 
Plui 1 We may, Ac hare been, 

2 You may, Ac hare been, 

3 They may, Ac have been 

4 Past Perfect Tense 
Bing 1 I might, could, would, or 
should have boon, 

2 Thou mightst, Ac have been, 

3 Ho might, Ac have been 
Plur 1 We might, Ac have been, 

2 You might, Ac have been, 

3 They might, Ac have been 
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SLIiJUXCTIVh -MOOD 


Stag 
J 'nr 

Sing 

P'ui 

Sing 

Mur 


1 Pre'tnt Tent, (S.-C US b ) 


If I am, 

If Thon i”t, 
If lie is. 

If We am 
If Son am 
If Tlies an 


5 Mitt Tent- {Seo US l ) 

1 If I was, 

2 If Thon was*, 

0 If He \\ as 

1 If We were, 

2 If Ton were, 

“ If They were 

> Future Tout (Seo US b ) 

1 If I be, 

2 If Thou he, 

3 If He bn 

1 If We be, 

2 If Yon be, 

" IfThcj be 

1 If I phonic! be 

2 If Thou shotildst be, ic. 


4 Present Perfect Tense 
Sing 1 If I hare been, 

2 If Thon hast been, 

3 If He has been 

Plur 1 If Wo have beer, 

2 If Ton hare been, 

3 If They have been 

| S Past Perfect Tense 

I Sing l If I had been, 

2 If Thon hadst been, 

3 If He had been 

P’ur 1 If We had been, 

2 If Ton had been, 

‘ 3 If They had been, 

C Future Perfect Tcnte 
Smg 1 If I Bhonld have been, 

2 If Thon shonldst hate been, 
J If He should have been, 

Plur ] If We shonld have boon, 

2 If Ton Bhonld have been, 
o If They shonld have been 


i ng 


1 If I were, 

2 If Thon wort, 

3 If Ho were 


Suppositional Tense (Seo US 6) 

Piur 1 If We were, 

2 If Ton were, 

3 If They were 


UTFIYITTVE STOOD 

Present To be /Vtfrrf To have been 

PAimCIPLES 

Present lV!n ? perfect Haring been 


1 K * O^jsrrcjtions - 
Rll Uj* jwr>i>n h. 


B ’ was formerly used in the Indicative Pre=cnt through 

bar scitbout the -gne, 

*•' not. at prevent exist . 

* r ^kutlirrc. “Were he rLh ** * tPnt lie if net 

n ‘ }ere ™ rkI, » he tron1,1 * IwnwV Implies tlm t lw /f net 
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2.ESC02? 31. — Exercise 31. — Page 19 
184 — Conjugation of Regular Verbs, 
Acnrr Voice — TO CALL 


1NDICATTV E MOOD 


1 Present Tcntc^-eim, da 

Simp S I call, thou calleit he calls 
P IV e call, yon call, they call. 

Frey 8 I nm, than art, he Is— calling 

P We arc, you are, they arc— calling 

Emp S Ido thou dost, lie does — call 
P. Vie da, you do, they do— call 

* Fast TensCr-tras, did 

Simp S I called, thou calledst, lie called 
P We called, yon called, they called 

Frog S Iwus.thouwaat, he was— calling 
P IV c were, you were, the} u ere— 
calling 

hmp S I did thou didst lie did— call 
f He did, you did, they did— call 

3. Future Ten’e r ~shaU,irill 
Simple Foretelling 

Simp S I shall, thou toll he will— call 
P We .hall, you will, they will— call 

Frog S I shall thou wil% he will— he 
calling • 

P We shall you trill, they will— be 

calling 


ho Emphatic Future 

lFcr Determination or Prorate sand 
3 1’ers Cormand or Promue 
Simp 8 I will thou shalt ho shall— call 
P We will, you shall, they shall— 
call 

Frog S I will, thou shalt, he shall— he 
calling 

P Vi c will, you shall, they shall — be 
calling 


4 Present Perfectr-haie 
Sing 1 I have called 

2 Thou hast called, 

3. lie has called. 

Ftur 1 TV chare called, 

2 Ton have called, 

3 They have called. 

Progrvsaiic, I have been calling, Ac 

5. Fast Perfect, — find 
Sing 1 I had called 

2 Thou hadst called, 

3 Ho had called 
Pier I We had colled 

2 Ton bad called 

3 They had called. 

Progressive, I had been calling fie 

(1 Future Per/,cf, — iltfiP or trill Inn e 
Future Completion 

Simp S 1 shall, thou wilt, ho viU— have 
called 

P We shall you will, they will— 
have called 

Frog S I shall, thou wilt, lie will— have 
been calling 

P We shall you wilt, they will— base 
been calling 
No Emphatic 

1 Per JDr termination nr Premise 2 anil 
3 Pets Command oe Promise 
Simp S I will thou shalt, he shall— have 
called 

P We will yon shall, they slnll— 
have called 

Frog S I will, thou shalt, he shall— have 
been callin, 

P We will, you shall, they shall— 
have been calling 


IMPERATIVE MOOD 

Sing S Coll, or call tnou, or do call 1 Plur 2 Cal', or call }uu,oi do call 


POTENTIAL MOOD 


1 Present Tense^snag, can, must 
Smg 1 I may, can, or must call 

2 Thou iuaj st, caurt, fie call, 

3 lie maj, can, or must call 
Plur 1 Wo may, can, or mu«t call 

2 Vouroa} can, or must call 

3 They may can, or mu. t call 
Prognssi re Irony, fie be callin'’ 

2 Past TattCr— might, eouM.kc. 
Smg I I might or should call 

2. Thou reightst fie call, 

3. He might fie call 

Plur \ W e might, fie cnll 
Progressive, Tmi„M, fie. be culling 


3 Present Perfect,— uag or must haic. 
Sing 1 I may or must have called, 

2 Phou mayst, fie have called, 

3. He may, fie. have called 
Plur 1 We may, fie. have called 

2 Vounia},fic lmvc called 

3 They maj, fie have called, 

Progressive, I miv , fie have been calling 


4 Fast Pcrfict,— might fie hat c 
Sing 1 I might, "ould, fie have called 

2 T hou mightst, fie have called 

3 Uenu r ht,fic have called 


Plur 1 We might, fie have called 
Pivgrcsslre ,1 might, fie have been tilling 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD 


1 Prmnl Time 
v 11 j l If I call, 

2 If Tho l callrjf, — (sec 181 b) 
If lie calli 

ptur I ItIVccall 
J If Ton dll, 

J If They call 
P 07 If I am calling, £c 
2 PastTenn 
king 1 It I called, 

i If Thon callcdr' , 

3 If lie called. 

V'ur I If IVc called, 

i If You called 
3 If They called 
IVy If X t-flt calling, Lc. 

1 rn'ureTenu 
St,g 1 If I call, 

1 If Thou call, 

» If lie call. 

liar 1 If IVc call, 

2 II Tot call, 

„ If They call 

or 1 If 1 should call, 

2 If Thon shonldst call, &.C 
Pi 07 It I thoMd be calling, £ c 


4 Prevnt P-r/eel Tente 

king 1 If I hare called, 

8 If Thon hasl called, 

3 If He has called 
riur 1 If 'Wehnie called, 

2 If Too have called, 

8 If They have called 

Prog If I have been calling, &c 

5 Past Perfect Tente 

Sing 1 It I hnd called, 

2 If Thon tiaitst called, 

3 If He bad called 
rtw 1 If "We had called, 

2 If Tou had called, 

3 If They had called. 

Prog If I had been calling 

C Future Perfect Tense 

Sing 1 If I ehonld have called, 

2 If Thon shouldsthare called, 

3 It He should have called 
Ptur 1 It Vfc should hare called, 

2 If Tou should hare called 

3 If They should haru called 

Prog It I should bare been calling, £c. 


INFINITIVE MOOD 

1 1 amt To call Perfect To boro called 


TABTICIPLES 

Pieient Calling Perfect Having called 


l c Obserm’uin* —a The Pi, tent Indicative baa time/orms first, the Sim* 
f <*PW* , i"S a mbit o’ OH'om ns I catt , second tho / rogreuixe, expressing 
the cont'nuatton of nn action , ns I am e tiling third, tlio Emphatic, a« I do 
edt The /Vrif Tense aba has three form? tho other ten*cs have only twoforro* 
The Pjp Prc-jreime corro«po ala to tho Imperfect of the Latin, Greek, and 
French fScc 180 ) Dctti marks the eo’emn form of the emphatic , doe), the 
oiliruiy l( rm 

f 1crl« «’ rotuir menial nrVellon do not admit the progressive form Wc 
ruu^et tucr c-e nfth jiroprfetv,»aj,In'tt taring am respectin'?, dahling, hilling, 
/mi l 7 tv. CL- ij them , bu> I tore, reepect, dutile, hat ,/ntr, knor titan 

e 1 r th- tab; irr*he Stir/ ,e I nine tl <* s'gi s are nore commonly omi/let 
l 1 I’ wo J to quite a* correct to erip'ov tbctu In tti. f atnrt Pe/Act Ihea'uu 
i 1 crrr,y> (.* tn p nyed, that tho least may be distinguished frost tUe/ti/rcf 
«' Jit n'ri'ieri e' V> Sole 4 — 


1 Hast -•.-manM pr<v~ve*I — ^mole — 

/** • <> Sir t>,}t V-nettn irg, devnaii-ed , 1 I i*-wy, cd’if <if 

- « i—>, t aa i j A— the' -led — 

1^ l- J t-i , UAi-tt i »ry, rrf /> red 

0 ,7 , ' ''r* * '■cU I T ftreo-d nr to th- Arr-at,— 

J s •cr-fine , <1. <V- „ t £ pe , ini _ „. c1f 


TO BE CALLED 
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186 Passive Voicf— TO BE GALLED. 


XiESSOXf 32. — Exorcise 32. — Page 20 

INDICATIVE HOOD 


1 Present Ten<c 
Sing 1 I in’ called, 

2 1 hou art cal'od, 

3 He is called 
Pur 1 IS care called, 

2 You arc called 

3 They are called 

Prog I am, them art, lie Is— being called 
2 Hot ZVnsc 
Sing 1 I ons called, 

2 Thou wast called, 

3 He was called. 

Phir 1 Wo were called, 

2 You wore called, 

3 They were called 

Progress I was, thou mist, he was— 
being called 

3 future Tense , 

Simple Futurity 

Sing I shall, thou wilt, ho will— be 
called 

Plur Wc shall, you will, they w 111— be 
called 

1 Ter Determination or Promise, 2 and 
3 Pcre Command or Promise 
Sing 1 will, thou shalt, he shall— be 
called 

Plur \\ c will, ron shall, they shall— 
be called 

Progressive, very rare. 


4 Pi esenl Perfect Tense 

Sing 1 I liayo boon called, 

2 Thou hast been called, 

•> lie has been called 
Plur 1 Wo hare been called, 

2 You hare been called 

3 They have liecn called 
No Progs cssire Form 

T, Past Pi feet Tense 

Sing I I had been called, 

2 Thou hadst been called, 

3 He had been called 
Plur 1 Wo had been called, 

2 You had been called, 

3 Thci had been called 
No Progressive J-oim 

0 Putin e Perfect Tense 
Simple futurity, comptcM 
Sing I shall, thou wilt, ho will— Imo 
been called 

Plur We “hall, you will, tliej will — 
have been called 

1 Per De’rrmmahon or Promise, 2 nud 
3 l’cia Command or Promise 
Sing, 1 will thoushnlt, he shall— linio 
been called 

Plur Wo will, }ou shall, the} shall— 
lull o been called 
No Progressive 


IMPERATIVE MOOD 

Sing 2 Be (thou) called, w do then bo I p,ur 2 Bo Cyou) called, or do you bo 
called I called 

POTENTIAL MOOD 


1 Present Tense 

Sing 1 I may, can, or must be called, 

2 Thou mnyst, const, Ac be 

• called, 

3 Ho mar, can, or must be 

called 

Pur 1 Wc may, can, or must bo 
called, 

2 You mar, can, oi must bo 
called, 

3. Thor ma}, can, or must be 
called 

2 Past Tense 

Sing J I might, could, Ac 1* called, 

2 Then migbtst, couldsfc, Ac. be 

called, 

3 He might, could, Ac be called 
Plur 1 We might, could, Ac becnllcd, 

2 Yon might, could, Ac be 

called, 

3 They might, could, Ac be 

called. 


3 Present Perfect Tense 
Sing 1 Ima}, Ac have been cillcd, 

2 Thon nmyst, Ac Imo been 

called, 

3 He may, Ac bare been cnllod 
Pint 1 Wo mo\, Ac hnvo been called, 

2 You may, Ac luuo been 

called, 

3 They may, Ac haro been 

called 

4 Past Perftcl Tense 
Sing t I might, Ac hare been called, 

2 Thou mlghtst, Ac Imre been 

called, 

3 Ho might, Ac haro been 

called 

Put 1 Wo might, Ao haro been 
called, 

2 Yon might. Ac liaro been 

called, 

3 They might. Ac have been 

called 
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siTBJirscTivn mood 


1 r refill Terse 

Sins 1 If I nn called, 

2 If Tl .on nrt called,— 0-ec 1 1*5) 

! If He is called 

riur I If I.e n’-o called, 

2 If Ton ore called, 

3 If They are cal’cd 

2 /be' Tense 

Sms 1 If I hts called, 

2 If Thou vast ciallcd,— (sec US) 
" If He was called. 

PUr 1 If Y’c were c died 
2 If Ton wore called, 

J If The) v ere called. 

a / ii lire Tense 

‘'inn 1 If I be called 

J If Tl jn be Called,— (see 1 IS) 

> If He ba called 

Ptvr 1 If Me b*> tailed 
2 If Yon l-c called 
“ If They be called 

or l If I «’iorld b« cal cd 
2 If Tlion r linulilst be c illed 


1 '■iipposilional 

Si«a l If 1 1 c-e calle<l, 

.* If Tlion wort called, 

“ If lit r etc celled 


i P / 1 <ent Perfect Tense 

Smj 1 If I hare been called, 

2 If Thou Ita«t Uncalled, 

1 If Ho Ins been called 

P’,n 1 If Wo liaro been called, 

2 If 1 on lm\ c been called, 

3 If Tbcr have been called 


6 Past Petfect T. nJf 

Sinn 1 If I had been called, 

2 If Tlion hodsk been called, 

3 If He bad been called 

llur 1 If We had been called, 

J If You had been called 
3 If They had been called 


C / utitn Pn fret Tense 

Sinn 1 If I should luu e been calM 

2 If Tlioa sliouldst Have lietn 

callcil, 

3 If Ho slionld have been called 

Ptar I If We should have been cnllcl, 
J If You «hould hare been called, 
3 IfThcv-EhonldhaTcbecncalltd 


■ is. (tee H 1 * ) 

Ihtr I If II c icerc callcil 
2 If 1 ou ircr. cnllcd, 
1 If Thee mere called 


INTDami MOOD 

Preset, I loh called t, fret lo have been tailed. 


rumen i 

lixtnt < ilhil, or Ulus call's! Pet/tet liming been called 


r 'it rr -1 Hie I’rrHiit l'as fa c rc.rticlplc Is frequently abridged by 
« i*i lr n ll*‘ ,T n >‘s,*a fic-r, • cal /, ’ for “ berny ratted , ' “ larej,” for ‘1* a t 
t n f 

2 I Pj. iv\ Fonni o' 1 erlrt tl'-notin" Prosntslen or Incorwtfene,, lime 

use »tly ban ti mdned a« //vi'rf • Die nuts are 1 nut •'olJectcd, ’ “Tin* 
*■ ‘-v orr t-sm? r'\an, Hi tvnb’n J’st jve 1 o-nn of th<-» eerl nre erlfeese,/ 
r < v iv uMd nob e cif few,** id r tpromy' Pas’ “ Tlu.taciMsf«ii I 
Vncnrj iruh-ir/rO d, d'-n'-b ti mojOf a j,a<t lime 
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187. Conjugation of Auxiliary Verbs 

Present Tense 


Singular 

1 v 2 3 4 5 

I do, shall, will, may, cnn 

Tlion dost, shnlt, w fit, mnyst, can't 

He docs, sill'll, will, mij, cant 


Plmal 

1 3 3 4 5 

1 Wo do, shall, will, may , cm 

2 Ion do, shall, will, may, can 

3 They do, shall, w ill, mm , can 


PaP Tense 
Singular 


12 3 4 


1 

i 

did. 

should, 

w ould, 

might, 

could 

2 

Tlion didst, 

shonldst 

i, would st, 

nughtst, 

conldst 

3 

He 

did, 

should, 

would, 

might. 

could 





Phi i at 



1 

Wo 

did. 

should, 

would. 

might. 

could 

o 

Yon 

did. 

should, 

would. 

might. 

could 

5 

They did. 

should, 

would. 

might. 

could 


Must is used only m the Present Tense, and has no inflexions whatever 


188 Observations — a Ho, when on auriltaru, forms the 2nd person sing- in 
dost, but When it is a principal, ill docst, in the 3rd singular, does and doth, when 
auxiliary , — nnd does and doclh, when principal 

5 "When tall is not auxiliary it is conjugated regulaily as in p 54, No 179 
c Tho second Peison singular of Auxihanes is formed by adding 
si to the fust pprson, as, could, coulds/ But may, might , make 
mayst, nughtst, with two iarer forms, mayest, miqhtest Ought 
makes oughtest The third Person smgulai ends tho same as the 
I'irst 


d Dare, Past dated, to challenge, brave, nnd it Teed, when Transitive, form 
tlie2ndpcrs sing of the Present In «f, nnd tho 3rd ms, ns, “Tlion needrst 
help “ He dnres him to tho contest ” But Dare, Past Durst, int to venture, 
and Feed, int have generally the 2nd nnd 3rd pore sing the same as the first , 
as, “ Thou dai e not ride “ He need not go ” (See 162 e ) 


189 Interrogatire Conjugation 

a In conjugating a i erb mterrogatn elj , do and its tenses, 
are employed to denote action , nnd am nnd its tenses, to denote 
continuance, thus, 

Piesent Tense 


Sing Do I call 6 * * 9 

Dost Thou call 9 
Does Ho call 9 


Piesent Tense 

Sing Am I calling? 

Art Tlion calling * 

Is He calling 9 


Plur Do We call ? 
Do Yon call 9 
Do They call 9 


P'ur Are Wc calling 9 
Are You calling ? 
Aro They calling ? 


6 In Interrogate e Sentences, the Snbjcct is placed between tho auxiliary and 

the verb, and the Anxilinrv first, n«, “Did he write 9 ” “Shall /write?" 

“ JIust we go ?”■ — But Interrogative Pronouns, whethu single, or connected with 
nouns, introduce the sentence, ns, “ If ho wrote that work?’ “ mat man 

would ns'ert that > ’ 
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HEHABKS ON - THE TENSES 
liESSon 33 . — Exorcise 33 . — Page 20. 

Indicative Mood — 100 to 105. 

1 Present Tense 

190 The j Piesent Tense speaks of trhat is doing or qotnq on 
in present tuuo It hns thee forms, the simple, ns, 1 call, 
the piogicssne, as, I am calling, and the emphatic, os, I ao 
call 

a The first or Sdipu form of the pre-ent tense Is used to express, 1 Oen era! 
truths ns, “Vico produces miser} 2 A dial Oder, quahlu, or attribute, at 
present existing , ns, ‘Ho i s on able man,* 3 Habits or repeated adions, ana 
also the simple existence of n /act , ns “ He tales snuff , " “He stammers, /■“ 
go's into the coimtr} cscry summer , ' “ I teach * In tins sense, It is ircqncnti} 
applied to tlic assertions or sentiments of authors whoso worts are still extant, 
os, "Soncc-i reasons and moralises well “ 

4 In animated historical narrations it is samctimcs used for the past J ns, 
“ lie enters the territory of the peaceable Inhabitants ho fights and conquers 

t When preceded by such wools ns irhen, before, as soon as, till, aftei, thU 
form expresses the relative timo of a fatut e action , as, “ ll7icn lio chocs, ho w ill 
to welcome ' Here, wo hoTC two future actions, “when he comes —and 
“ mil be welcome” ono of which must be antecedent to the other, and wouia, U 
cxp-cs-ed in Latin or In most other languages, require n suitable tenEO to mart 
this j i toruj of timo , ns, “ 1\ hen he shall hate tome ” 
b The second or PnoGitEssn c form (in my) denotes tliat the action is nou 
going on , as, ‘ I am teaching * (See 1GG, notes 1, 2, 3, i ) 

e The third or LltriUTlO form {with do) is used to assert a tiling with peculiar 
energy, or to rernoi e some doubt on the jiart of the person nddressed , as, “ I do 
teach 

m is llVcme" employed t ith n negatlre, ami in asking questions , ns, “I do 
not tench “ Ho j ou teach » ” 


2 Past Tense, 


391 Tlie Pad Tense represents nn action or o\ent, either 
3, ns finished at some time pas*, or 2, ns begun nnd still going 
on nt n past lime The Past, like the Present, bos three lorms 
l«t, the ninpte ns, I called 2nd, the progressive, ns, I teas 
calling, nnd 3rd, tlio emphatic, ns, I did call 


a Tt,r> /it** Tense excludes nil idea of the present inslant It supposes nil 
In'iTvrd to have e‘ trued beta ecu the time of the action and the time of speaking 
of it T.i'- twllna it thus considered as leas lug nothing behind it which tlio 
ulnd cons' bn to hair xnv relation to the prc*nt, as, “ Dtmo'thenes «r.*» t 
cel b-s < lo-itor “It djeJ threo dove In the Strand In such expressions ns 
tV fo’Ioptng * TV* came home cvjj this morning,’ “He , ras with tin mat 
tlr- e.Iocktl ■.afternoon; arcfinnco Is made to ruch adhislon of tho day 
as is pn* ! Adore the tlire ot our speaking 

'J 1 ; ' Frowns, te form of this tense denotes Hint an action srns unfinished at 
" /J,"!. 1 V*') ,ta .’ er i’»>0 '‘hen Jit came ’ This form cowesjKmdJ 

to « o Myer/e" of the Latin, t.rc k, and Ireneb 

n ?f‘ h ' , 'rai , m ,, '*fonaot Uilsten«c, as, “I did write ” /lid 
” , x'd- ?u r ’ *'" W ' refirrlng to pa‘i time, as, * ZWyoti 
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3 Future Tense. 

192 a Tlie Futw e Tense simply intimates that an action 
or cicntwill take place at some future period, without any 
regard to tlie precise time — It has two forms, the simple, ns, 
I shall or will call, and tlie pi opt cssne , as, I shall or will ho 
calling 

6 In the ample form, “I shall call,’' shall In tlie first person foretells , but 
In the second and third persons it premises, commands, or threatens 

e. In the phrase, “ I will call," will. In the first person, intimates n promise or 
determination, In the second and tliird persons, it only foretells ns "yon mil 
go," “they mil go ” For tho proper application of shall and will, see the rnlo 
— 20S and the conjugation of Call, p BO 

rf The Progrctswe form intimates tho indefinite continuance of a fnturo action , 
as, “ I shall bo writing " 

t In Interrogations,— Shalt in the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd persons refers to another s 
will, os, “Shall I go? ’ that fa, Am I permitted to go? “febnll you go? * 
“ Shnll he go? " — UVl in tho 2nd and 3rd persons denotes intention in tho 
Kominrtlvo , as, “ MVI you go “ Wirt he go ? ” 

/ In addition to the ordinary mode of denoting fnturo time the following nrc 
also omplojed, “I am going to write,” “ I am about to write ’ These have been 
called tho tncep'iee future, ns they denote the commencement or nn notion, or mi 
Intention to commence an action without delay As this modification of the 
•verb is not, however, confined to one tense, but ran be extended to nil, its ecii-o 
must be determined bj the time implied hy the verb to be, as, “ I am (non ) 
about to write , ” “I was (then) about to write , " “ I shall be (shortlj ) about to 
write " 

g There is also another mode of expression which, thongh it docs not strictlj 
or positively foretell nn action, yet implies a necessitj for performing an act, 
and dearly indicates that it w ill mho place. Tor example, “ I hare to pay a sum 
of money to morrow" that is, “1 nm under a pi emit necessity or obligation to 
do a future act" Tbo verb to be, followed 1)\ a verb in the Infinitive Mood, 
forms another idiomatic expression of futnre time, ns, “John is to command 11 
regiment , ” “ iEnCas w ent i n search o f the scat of nn empire vv Inch was, one day, 
to command tho world." The latter expression contains n fact which Is past to 
tlio narrator, hat future as to tho event at the time specified 

, i The Present Pci fed 

193 The Present Perfect Tense represents nn action or oient 
that has only just now or htelg been completed It has two 
foi ms, tho common , ns, “I have called ; ” and tho progressive , 
ns, “ I have been calling ” 

a ’Tho Present Perfect tense expresses, 1 Anoction justflnished , ns, “I under- 
stand thnt a messenger has an wed from Taris that is, j lust now arrived 

2 An action done in a space of time, part of which is to elapse, 03, “ It has 
rawed all the week , ” “ Wo hare seen strange things this centurj ” 

3 An action perfected somo timo ago, hut the consequences of which extend 
to tlie present time , ns, “ I hare wasted ray time, nnd now suffer for mj folly ” 
In the samo manner, it Is employed in mentioning thd works of deceased persons, 
if any of them remain , thus, “ Cicero lias written orations,’’ because tho orations 
am still in existence, but speaking of his poem?, wc cannot sn>, “Cicero Bos 
written poems,’’ because they do not exist, wo therefore properh say, “Cicero 
wrote poems.’’ 

4 When preceded by such words as whrn, before, as soon as, till, after, this 
tcn«e expresses the completion of a rolativo future action, nn, “When ho has 
finished hfa w or!:, he shall be row nrded " The observations w lilch wero rondo in 
190 a 5 are applicable to the present Note, 
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b Tlio I'rogi form of tins tense implies tlint the action, whether coir 
pitted or not, has been for some timo m progress , as, " I hare been vnhng thc*e 
tuo honn * 

c Tho difibrcnco between the Picsent Perfect and the Past tenses 
mnj l>e briefly summed up thus — Tho Pi csait Perfect tenso has 
always a reference to present time, but tho Past tenso represents 
the action spokon of us having occurred in time considered prior to, 
and disjoined from tho present Thus; when I say, “ I wrote yestcr- 
dny,” “I hate written to-day , ” by tho former expression, I exclude 
any reference to tho present instant, hut by tho lattei I include it 
Again, if we speak in tho afternoon of the simo day, wo can say, 
'* He arrived this morning , ” meaning the morning of this day , but 
speaking during tho morning, and thus referring to tho present time, 
wo should say, “no has armed tins morning” 

5 The Past Perfect 

104 The Past Pei feet Tense expresses nn action or ovent 
which was past before some otbei ymrf action oi event men- 
tioned, and to which it refers ns, “ Ho had diligent]}' toiled, 
befoie he teas i awarded ” — It has tuo foims, tho common, ns, 
“I had called , ” and the piogicssnC, ns, “I had been calling” 


G Future Perfect Tense 


105 The Future Pci feet denotes that a futuie action or 
event w ill be completed at oi before another future action oi 
cicnt It has tuo forms, tho lommnn, ns, “I shall oi will 
hate called , " and tho piogicssnc, os, “I shall oi will hate 
been calling " 


a The signs shall find will can be retained through nil tnc persons, but with 
thcsameiUfV'rence of me* ring ns rtntcd for the Future Imperfeet (Sco 192 0 c > 


b Some grammnrinnc how cv cr, exclude tall from tho fir*fc person, and shall 
from the second and tlitnl percons Xlio following nro the examples v h!ch thev 
ncMtsci In support of their opinion — 41 I tn II have hnd previous notice Whencv cr 
th^tvent hapwns , * “ Thou shall hnvcporved thy apprenticeship before tho end of 
tho ynr * lie shall hnv c com plcted bis business v> lien the messenger arrives ’ 
Thtr e phrnw are ns tliej state, evldcntlv incorrect, the auxiliaries being tni- 
nppMeil lint tho •amt thing ml^ht linv e occurred In tho jh si future ns well ns 
in the pje^cut instances jet it would be Improper to infer from this mlsappH 
cation, that thoj ought to tie excluded Ihut »r ill maj be employed in the ^/ st 
TH»rrr>n, will appear from the foliov Ing example — “ I inti have completed ms 
• « » *» before he nrrix 0< not<*« tlrirrml nation., nnd not mere foretelling thst 
l I ? ^rmtnel to have my b i !no-i completed beforo his arrival .Again, 
jnoau the truth i> he nflirmation respecting tho tune of finishing the Imslne***, 
be called in question, mil would then form the prope* reply thus, 41 Ton n III 
not have rnUiM roar In «nir*« Mono ho arrive* • 14 y<w I vilt Implying 
tie rfrur t t<*n 4 11 t 1 v hrt \\ ill have hnithf-d my bu*iac * * 
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Potential Mood 

19G <7 The Potential Present is indefinite Tilth regard to tune, implying 
Present or Tutore Time according to the context , thus, 

“ I can write now or to-morrow," implies either present or future possibility 

“ I may write,” implies the liberty to write now or when I please 

“I must wntc,” implies a present necessity of writing now or afterwards 

b Progression is in nil the tenses denoted by using the participle m i ng of the 
principal verb with the verb to be , os, “I may be writing " 

197 Past Tense —The Past Tense is also indefinite with regard to time, being 
either present, past, or future, according to the ntlvcrb employed, or the scope 
of the sentence , thus, 

“I might go,” implies a conditional liberty to go now, or to-morrow if X 
pleased 

“ I could once do more," implies past nbility "I could if I pleased,” refers 
to a present conditional possibility 

* I would walk with you were I not engaged, * implies present inclination to 
perform a conditional act 

“ XTe should pay our debts, * implies an obligation to pay now or aftci wards 

198 The Present Perfect Tense implies the possibility or necessity of having com 
pteted an action nt some time past , thns, “I may hare written,” that is, it i3 
possible that Ihave written — I must hare written,” that is, there was a noccs 
sity, some time past, for my writing 

Can is not used m this tense , instead of it, either was ab'c or could hare i» 
employed 

199 a The Past Perfect denotes that the rgent had— 1, the liberty, 2, the 
power or 3, the inclination or 4, was under an obligation to perform some nci, 
but did not , ns— 1 , “ He might hare, or 2, could hare written, but he neglected 

" “ He would hare written, if he bad had the opportunity " 4 “ He should 
hare done his duty " • 

b Sometimes this tense denotes a pas' conhngencu, as, “ Had there been no 
exertion, there would hare been no success " 


•Subjunctive Mood 

The Tenses in the Subjunctive Hood have been folly exhibited under that 
Mood (Sec 148 a b —395, 39G, A 408 ) 


Iisfimtne Mood 

200 a Tbo Infinitive Mood is sometimes nsed al’oh telj ns a noun , as, “ To 
i ise early is conducive to health ” 

6 At other times, one verb requires nnother which is the object of it, to be in 
the Infinitive Mood , ns, “ He studies to improve " 

201 <r The Infinitive Present is employed to denote an 
action contemporary with oi subsequent to the time implied hi 
the governing veil) , as, “ He hns consented to write , ’ “ He 
appears to be ” y 

b The Infinitive Perfect denotes an action antecedent to the 
time implied by the governing verb , as, “ He is said to hen « 
written “ He appeals to haie been m better cncumstances ’ 
(See 409) 
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AN EXPLANATION OF THE AUXILIARY VERBS. 


MSSON 3ft.— Exorcise 3ft . — Page 21 

502 a Auxiliary Verbs arc those which nro chiefly employed in forming tie 
Moods and Tense, of other verbs. They were originally Principal Verbs , sad, 
though some fen of them still retain that charncter„nlong with that ot ouxlliv 
ties, yet they have, In general, lost much of their original import, and become 
mere starts of mood and tense Thn*, shall signified originally owe, bat, "I 
shall rente" does not now signify / owe fa unit, but merely intimates a /atm 
net 

S The verbs which, in English, are considered ns always auxiliary to other? 
tire mav, might, can, could, shall, should, and null , those which are sometime 
ntruli-incs and sometimes principal a erbs, nro do, it, have, trill The nuxiliari« 
are followed In their Principal 1 erbs without tho prefix to , ns, ** You may go, 
and not “ to go ’ The Inflexions to denote number and person nro varied m the 
A unitary and not In tho principal verba , as, “ Thon may sf go , ” “ Thoa cam' 
write • 


Auxiliaries used tn the Indicatnc Mood 

fl-iS Do, and lt» post did denote action , when used ns mvllinncs they mart 
the emphatic form of the \ erb ns, ‘ I do tench , ’ “I did tench " They are 
generally nsed In negative and Interrogative sentences, ns, "I do not fear 
‘ Did he hear ? ’ They sometimes supply tho place of another verb, and mate 
the repetition of It in the same or in a subsequent sentence, unnecessary, ts. 

Ton attend not to vour studies, ns lie dots ’ that i->, “ ns he alltnJt ” in the 
5nd and 3rd Person singular dost and dees are used when tho verb Is aunhaty, 
and doJi rn tho Eolemn S*ylc , doat, dot'h, and dots, when the verb Is principal 

20 i Am, nod Its past war, denote prcjrcmon, os, "lam teaching , ” "liras 
teaching 

SO’ Place nni Its post had, sigmfv possession , when used ns auxiliary verbs 
they mart the time ol a verb , hare denoting that the action is just finished ns, 
“ 1 hare written the letter, and had denoting that some Interval had clnp*cd 
since it was completed , ns, “I had finished the business before he armed " 

IOC Slant (its past should Is n eondi'ionat sign) properly signifies duly or chh 
aitior ns “Thon shat' love the Lord thy God As tho execution of a command 
or duty nn,t bo posterior to tho command itself, so, shall, significant of present 
ilulv, curie by mi easy transition to be a note ol future time , os, “ Thou shall 
dn (beo 102 ) ' 

207 1V7/I (its post could is a conditional sign) deno'es volition nr intention, and 
is Vunrtjular (s-e 1*0—4) ns, •* X n« that you should come," ** lie mils no. 
the Urn'll of a sinner — il ill Is nl«o a sign of futuntv, as, “I trill go 


Of the proper use of Shall md Will ns Auxiliaries 

£03 a In AJfimiaUic cmd. Du eel sentences, shall, ju-tho first 
pervon./o/eW/s. ns, “I shall go,” in tho second nnd third 
perioos, it promises, command <, or threatens, ns, “You shall 
be rewarded , ” “ Thou shall not steal ” “ He shall die ” 

l in//, in the first person, intimates a ;>» o>m*e or dele) mtnn- 
*•"" * “» “ I ffiff go , r in the second nnd third persons, it only 
forfeit S as, “You mil die , ’ “They mil dm c with ns to- 
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c The appropriate application of shall and will may be tins shown — 

Simple Futurity (See the Conjugations, ISO, 182, 181 ) 

1 I shall 2 thon will, 3 hb mil "We shall, yon mil, they in// 

Determination In the 1st Pers., Command in the 2nd and 3rd Pers 

1 I will, ( Command ) 2 thon shall, 3 he shall We will, you shall, they shall 

d When the determination of the nominative is intended to ho expressed, will 
must be employed through all the persons, ns, “I will go,’ "Ton will not 
study , ” “ Ho will not bo obedient/’ that is, “ he is not wilting to bo obedient ’ 

200 tr In Indirect sentences, that is, those which depend on other sentences, 
shall is used in all the persons to denote simple / iituntu as, " I tell yon, I shall 
come , *’ "Tou say that yon shall lose by the sale , *’ “ He savs he shall not gain 
any thing "—Util expresses determination or promise in all tbe persons , as, “ I 
tell yon, I will pay , ” “ He says ho will pay ” 

b In Interrogative sentences, shall nnd will have, in general, a meaning the 
very mi erse of what they have m affirmative sentences Shall, used interroga- 
tively, In the first, second nnd third persons, refers to another’s will , thn«, 
“ Shall 1 go ? ” signifies “ Will you permit me to go ? ” So also, “ Shalt you go 1 ’ 
"Shall ho go?” But instead of "Shall yon go?’’ it is more common to say, 
“ Are you allowed to go ? ” or " Are you to go ? ” Kill, used Interrogatively , m 
the second and third persons, denotes tolthon or determination in the nominative , 
ns, “ Will yon go? ” “ TViiJ he go ? ” 11 til Is seldom or never nsed Intcrrogn 
lively in the first person • 

e In the Subjunctive Hood shall In all persons denotes n future contingency 
thns, in Matt xviil 15, “If thy brother *Aa/f trespass ngainst thee,” Ac Instead 
of shall, however, the modern practice prefers should, thus, “If he should tres- 
pass,” he — JFiff in the 2nd and 3rd pers of tho Subjunctive Implies cither a 
present or a future contingent intention , ns, "If yon trill study, you mny 
improve ,” that is, if you nro willing now , or should be hereafter 


Auxiliaries used m the Potential Mood 


210 a Tho Airalianes usually employed m the English 
Potential Mood ate may, might, to denote possibility or libei tv , 
can, could, to denote power or ability, should, duty, ibould, 
inclination, and must, necessity 

b Wlicn these words express permission or liberty, power or possibility duty 
or inclination absolutely, then they must in translation be regarded ns indepen- 
dent verbs in tbe Indicative Hood, governing the subsequent verb in the Infini- 
tive , thus, 


“ I can write,” Scriberc possum , "I could write,” ScnbSre potui 
11 1 may w rite,” iliht scribCro licet, “ I might hare written,” Jfthi senbere hciut 
" I should wnte ” Scribtro debco , " I should hare written,'’ Scnbtre debut 
" I would wnte," Seri bt re r oto , “ I would hate written,” Scnbtre volut 

(See Hllcy’s tat Gram 318, 323 ) 

211 a Hay nnd its past Might express, 1 Liberty or permission, as, “He may if 
be pleases, ’ "Ho might if ho pleased," — 2 Purpose when following that, as, 
Ho studies that lie may Improve , ” “ Ho studied that be might Improve , ’ — 

3 possibility when applied to events, ns • It mau rain,” “It might min,” — 

4 Wish, as, “May ho come;" “ I wish him to come." 

t Hoy implies full liberty, Might, some possible restriction or contingency, as, 
' He may go , " “ He might come ” 


e. Might docs not imply nctunl past time, ns the past tense of n principal verb 
do«,bat)Some condition, cither present, post, or future, according to the context 


<f In Interrogations, may and might ash permission, thus, “May I go? ’ 
“Might yon go?” 


2’2 Can (past could) expresses power or possibility, ns, “ He can write," “Ho 
could wnte 11 
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213 a Should (past tense of shall) cspres. cs — 1 Duty, In all tho persons; as "I 
should write “ You should study ,**— 2 Supposition as, “If I should write," 
—3 Future contingency, as, “ You promised that we should go 

b Should is sometimes cmplojed to express a diflldcnco in tlio speaker. or* 
slight assertion, as “ I should think it would bo bettor to work, ’ that i«, •' 1 
am inclined to think, ’ kc 

214 llouM implies— 1 Volition, n«, “I uould wnto,” “Yon uottld go,”- 
2 Simple Foretelling in the second and third persons, ns, “You trotiM he 
delighted to hear his narrative, ’’ “His power xeould bo increased,' — 3 Some- 
times a II ish or Praner, ns, “ 11 ould to God that is, “ I tosh tlint God," &.O., 
—4 Sometimes a ITabil, ns, “ Ho trould frequently indulge in such meditation!." 

21 ~i Must expresses pre=cnt or fnture neeessitv, ns, 11 We must speak the trnth 
“ VTe must die ' — Must hare expresses past time , ns, “ I must hate written 1 

Ought, Let, Dai e, Feed 

210 Ought signifies duty or obligation, nnd is not an auxiliary but a principal 
verb goi ermng another t erh in the infinitive mood , ns, “ You ought to oley your 
teachers.” 

Present duty is denoted by ought, past, by ought to hare, ns, “ Yon ought to 
read “ You ought to hare rend ” 

217 <t Let is sometimes, but improperly, considered on auxiliary , it Is always 
a principal verb. Implying permission, nnd governing the following verb in the 
Infinitive, bnt without the sign to, M,“Let me go," that Is, Let me logo, o* 
permit me to go 

h Itore,Vu*t Drn/t int to s enture, and Feed, int denoting obligation, are a 
1 ind oi auxiliaries, follow cd by a verb without the prefix to 'When so used they 
do not frequently x ary the 2nd and 3rd pen singnlnr (Sec 1C2 c ) 


Connection of Dependent Tenses 

21K In sentences dependent on others, when the auxiliaries 
nro to he emploj ed, map nnd can nre used when tho verb of the 
principal sentence is m tho pi csent, ftdttrc, or perfect Indicate o . 
nnd might, could, uottld, should, when the lending a erl) is in the 
past tense no, 

ttndte ) lie taut 
Ho said 
Ho lilted 
Ilo trl’l hit m 
I trill tend him 
Ho pirn 

(/okn ) no trout t pito 

Ho iroutdhare pi r t « 

He trould ay* ah 

,, icouta wy 

riic rtones ron/d em out if the«o should hold tliclr peace 


Sublime that he man, can, or shall write 
that ho might, could, should write 
If he might, could go 
when ho comes, or has come 
when he returns 
It ho has anything 

tal nine if he had, or should hare anything 
if lio had hint anything 
if ho tr err pre-ont 
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IRREGULAR VERBS 

IiESSOHS 35 to 37. — Exercises 35 to 37 . — Page 21 

E. 35 .— 21D a A Ptcqulm Yeib is ono that forms its Past 
Tense and Perfect Participle by tbe addition of d or cd to 
the Present, as, Pres foie. Past, loicd, Perf Part loved or 
having loved Tbe great majority of English Verbs (about 4 : 000) 
follow this rule, hence called Hcgtdai 

5 An Irrcgidai verb is one that does not form its past tense 
and perfect participle by the addition of d or cd to the Present, 
ns, Present, arise. Past, arose. Perfect Participle, fatten, or 
having arisen 

c As the great majority of modern Lngiisli verbs form tboir Past Tense and 
Perfect Participle by the addition of d or nf to tbe Present, all verbs deviating 
from this rule are properly styled Irregulars But, by somo recent writers, tbe 
formation of the Part Tense and Perfect Participle cflectcd by the cliango of the 
radical letters of the verb has Leon termed the strong eomvgattcn, In contndis- 
tinction to the common term of Irregulai , wlttlo tho modem Begular mode 
formed by cd, has been called the treat conjugation fcucli an alteration from the 
received nomenclature lias no advantage winterer to recommend its adoption 
(Sec 137) 

d Several grvmmanans have div ide 1 the Irregulars Into Classes according to 
the formation of the Preterite and Participle, bnt the Alphabetical arrangement 
here given. Is decidedly preferable, ns the v anon* irregularities are by this means 
easily lodged in the mcmory,and a ready reference afforded whenever necessary 

c Fd after verbs ending in eh, cl, p, sh, x, nud ss, though pronounced 03 I, 
must always bo tcntlm in full, as, in preached, attached, heaped, hushed, taxed, 
crossed In many instances cd is sounded in full, as. In contented, but in others 
H is compressed , as, in honoured, sounded as if written lion our d An attempt 
was lately made to spell tlie preceding words os they arc pronounced, bnt it 
very properly failed • 

/ The nature of onr language, together with the accent and pronunciation of 
it, incline ns to contract even all onr Pcgular Verbs, thus, l or at, turned, nro 
commonly pronounced ns monosyllables, tbe c remaining silent The second per 
eon also, which was originally in threo syllables, loredesl turnedest, has become a 
dissyllable, locedst, turned/I These contractions arise from the custom of throw 
ing tho accent, ns much as possible, on tho first syllable of n word , the other 
lullabies, being consequently pronounced in n lower tone, mid w ith more rapidity 
and indistinctness, arc often cither \ holly dropped or blended with ono another 

Sometimes, also the woid which arisen from a regular change docs not sound 
easily or agreeably, or, sometimes, by the rapidity of our pronunciation, the 
vowels are either shortened or lost, and tho consonants tlms thrown together do 
not cosily coalcsco with one another they are, therefore, changed into others of 
' the same or of n kindred specie’ This occasions a further deviation from tlie 
regular form , thus, toeeih, tumetli, are contracted into hr th, turn’lh , and these, 
for easier pronunciation, become lores, turns 

Some verbs ending in V admit tbe change of cd Into t, dropping also ono of tho 
double letters, as, dwell, dicell, spill spilt Somo which end in /, n, or p, after a 
diphthong or double v owcl, frequently admit a similar change, at the same time 
cither shortening the diphthong or chang'ng it into a single short vowel, ns, deal, 
dealt, mean ,mlant, sleep , slept, because d, after a short vow cl, docs not easily 
coatee® with the preceding consonant Such ns end in re, change re into f, a’, 
. bereave, bereft, becanso v, after a short rowel, will not readily coalesce with t 

g Some verbs ending in d or t h&v e tho Present mid Past tawes and Perfect 
Pnrticiple alike , v, shed, shed, shut , btti st, but st, but st These aro contractions 
from sheded, lurstcd, on account of tho disagreeable sound of cd nftei d or t 
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Others hare the Pvt tense and Perfect Participle the sairc, lint \ arying fro*a 
the Present be shortening the diphthong, or changing the cf ln»o t , as, fad, ltd, 
M tend, tent, lent Others, not ending In d or t arc formed hr contraction as 
hare, had, for hared make made, for moled Others hare the Present and Past 
ten«es and Perfect Participle a’l different, as, Ansc, aro’c onten 

h The e of the Present ten«e is sometimes preserved In the Pnrticip’e, for the 
sake cf distinction , thns, we write, nngemrt, from tinge, to distinguish It from 
Singing, the participle of ting It final in the Present, is changed Into jin the 
Participle, thns, dung from die, bnt die, to tinge, makes di/emg (Se04S r) 
— In the following li»t of Irrcgnlar Verbs the word haring is understood before 
each Po-fect Participle , as, hating abode, hating been, &.c 


220 A Ltd of the It tegular Verbs 


Present 

Pad 

Pcrf Petit 

Abide, 

abode, 

abode 

Am, 

was, 

been 

An«e, 

nrosc, 

arisen 

Awake, 

awoke, awaked. 

awaked 

f Hear, to Irma forth, bore, bare, 

born 

< Bear, to carry, 

bore, bare, 

borne 


tmn, 


Man is lorn for labour Wo have borne the beat of the daj , lima tome a 
heavy burden 


Beat, 

beat, 

bEatcn, bCat 

Begin, 

began, 

begun 

Behold, 

beheld, 

beheld (beholden as an 



adjectno) 

Bend, un. 

bent. 

bent 

Bert are, 

bereft, bereaved, 

bereft, bereaved 

Beseech, 

besought, 

besought 

Bid for, a 

bid, bfide, 

bidden, bid 

Ihnd.'ifn, 

bound, 

lionnd 

Bite, 

bit, (2 pers l.it/«*/> 6 

bitten, bit 

Bleed, 

bled, (2 pers blcdtfcsf) bled 

Blow, 

blow, 

blown 

Break, 

broke, 

broken. 

Breed, 

bred, (2 pers bn dete't) bred 

Bring, 

brought, 

brought 

Build, re, 

limit, 

built. 

Burn, 

burned, burnt, 

burned, burnt 

Burst, 

burst. 

burst 

Buy. 

bought, 

bought 

Cast, 

cast, 

cast 

Caleb, 

caught, 

caught. 

Chide, 

chid (2 per; clndc&tf) chidden, chid 

Choose, 

CilO c P, 

chosen 


, (except ire! come and behare r-hieh are regular) are con- 
1>, ‘ P rt!fl * !n l>' tho rrllahlcs appended to them , ns ,/orbt I, 

_„*• aim 1°* emtiup with a tingle eonronnnt after n tingle vowel, 

°S V-V donble the final ronsohant upon 

a^-wlng aa n-klltional syllab’c larinning wlthnvowct, ns, to. Me*, begin, 
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Present 

Past 

Pcif Part 

{ Cleat o, to adhere, 

cleaved, elite, 

cloai ed 

1 Cleave, to split, 

cloft or dove, 

deft, cloven 

Cling, 

clung, 

clung. 

Clothe, 

clothed, 

dothed, clad 

Come, be, oier, 

came, 

come 

Cost, 

cost, 

cost 

Creep, 

crept, 

crept 

Crow, 

crowed, crew, 

crowed 

Cut, 

ciit, (2 pors cattcst) 

cut 


r Dare, to venture, 1 

durst, 

dared 

' 

Dare, to challenge , c 
defy. 

dared, 

dared ( tegular ) 

Deal, 

dealt, 

dealt 

Dig, 

dug, (dnggrst) 

dug 

Do, mts, tin, 

Draw, until, 

did, (dulsf) 

done 

drew. 

drawn 

Drink, 

drank, 

drunk 

Driro, 

drove, 

dm en 

Dwell, 

dwelt, 

dwolt 

Eit, 

ate, 

eaten 

Dull, be, 

fell. 

fallen 

Feed, 

fed, (feddesi) 

fed 

Teel, 

felt, 

felt 

Eight, 

fought. 

fouglit 

Find, 

found. 

found 


rFleo ,from danger, 

fled, (fledrfref) 

fled 

« 

Flj , as a bird. 

flew, 

flown 


[ Flow, as a a ter, 

.flowed, 

flowed ( regular ) 

rimg. 

flung, 

flung 

Forbear, 

forbore, 

forborne 

Forsake, 

forsook, 

forsaken 

Freeze, 

froze, 

frozen 

Xi. 36.— Get, b-,for, 

got, {goUcst) 

got rf 

Gild, 

gilt, 

gilt 

Gird, be. 

girt, girded, 

girt, girded 

Gw e, for, mis, 

gave, 

given 

Go, 

wont. 

gone 

Gravo, cn. 

graved, 

graven, graved 

Grind, 

ground, 

ground 

Grow, 

grew, 

grown 

'Have, 

had. 

had 


Hang, on a peg, pin, liung, 

6c 

Hung, to tale auay linnged, 
l hfe. 

lmng 

H 

hanged ( regular ) 


The robber was hanged, the room was /tun? with tnpestrj , I have hum my 
hat on the nail 


e Hare, -when trnns , makes Unrest, dares, in 2nd and Ird pew slnfr , Date, 
intran , Is frequently, bnt contrary to nnalogj , not changed , ns, “ Thou dai e 
not go , " “ Ho dare not go * (Seo 162 c, 358 d) 
d Gotten is nearly obsolete, but its compound forgotten is frequently used 
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Present 

Hear, 

Hew, 

Hide, 

Hit, 

Hold, be, mth, 
Hurt, 

Keep, 

Kneel, 

Knit, 

Know, 


Past 
lit ltd, 
hewed, 
lud, (hid/fcs/) 
hit, (lnt/«0 
held, 
hurt, 

Lopt, 

knelt, 

knit, knitted, 
knew, 


Per/ Part 
heard 

hewn, hewed 

hidden, hid 

hit 

held 

hurt 

kept 

knelt 

knit, knitted 
known 

laden (Tins verb it lets 
used than load ) 
laded {regular) 

laden, loaded 


/Lade, to load, to laded, laden (This verb it lets 

freight a teasel, used than load ) 

• Lade, to throw out laded, laded ( regular ) 

uatei, 

Load, loidod, laden, loaded 

/-Laa, (tr ) to place, laid, Pm Part la} mg, laid. 
to put, 

Lie,(int )tohcdown, lav, Pres Part l}ing, lam 
to repose. 

Lie, (int ) to speak lied, Pres Part 1} mg, lied ( regular ) 
k falsely. 

Lav, (tr ) to plnco , Tho mother tai/s the child in bed , sho laid it in the bed, 
<hc 1ms laid it , it is laid in the bed 

Lit, to lie down , Ho lies too long in bed , to lay yesterday too long , he lia« 
tain too long this morning , he is linna too long 
he, to spent. falsely , Ho Jim, Is tiring, ho lied, he hns tied so frequently that 
no one belies cs him 

Lead, mis, led, (lodrfcsf) led 

Leave, left, left. 

Lend, lent, lent 

Let, let, (lct/rs/) let 

Light, lighted, lit, lighted, lit 

(Lose (pr loo:), to lost, lost 

J suffer to**, 

t Loose (pr fuo'r), to loosed, loosed {regain ) ) 

V untie 

Mrke, u i t mtulc, made 

Mein, * mum!, infant 

Meet, • met, (metfr*/) met 

Mutt, mowed, mown, mowed 

I’nv, re, paid, paid 

i Ten, to stop i'p,en-' pom, pent 

j e/ov, 

\Pin, to x nfc penned, penned {regular) 

1 «t, put, (putW) pnt 

LCad, rfad, read 

Lend, rent, rent 

Lid, rid, {ru\'Jc*t) rid 

w i' > ridden, rode 

Lmg rung mug,' rung 

t'r'rJA ft t&X ** " VreUraWe, In order to UL- 
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Present 
Rise, a, 

Rive, 

Rot, 

Run, out, 

Saw, 

Say, «», 

Seo, 

Seek, 

Sell, 

Send, 

/Set, (tr) to place, 
lSit,(mt )torestvpou, 
Shake, 

Shape, mi' r. 

Shave, 

Shear, 

Shed, 

Shine, 

Shoe, 

Shoot, 

Show or shew, 

37.— Shred, 

Shrink, 

Shut, 

Sing, 

Sink, 

Slay, 

Slpep, 

Slide, 

Sling, 

Slink, 

Slit, 

Smite, 

( Sow, to scatter seeds, 
jSow, to stitch ruth a 
1 needle, 

Speak, 

Speed, 

Spell, 

Spend, nns, 

Spill, 

Spin, 

( Spit, to throw out 
.j spittle, 

I Spit, to put upon a 

J , 

Split, 

Spread, 

Spnng, 

Stand, with, 


Past 

rose, 

rived, 

rotted, 

ran, (rsnncst) 

saw ed, 

said, 

saw, 

sought, 

sold, 

sent, 

set, (sotted) 
sat, (sat test) 
shook, 
shaped, «■ 
shaved, 
sheared, 
shed, (sheddest) 
shone, 

shod, (shod**/ 1 ) 
shot, (shotfes/) 
showed, shewed, 
slircd, (shreddkrf) 
shrank, shrunk, 
shut, (shut&at) 
sang, sung, 
sink, sunk, 
slew, 
slept, 

slid, (slidifcsi) 
6lang, slung, 

6lunk, 

slit, (sliW«f) 
smote, 
sowed, 
sewed, 

spoke, spake, 
sped, (sped* t) 
spelled, (spelt) 
spent, 
spilt, 

''pan, spun 
spat, spit, (spa ttesl) 

spitted, 


split, (spht/esf) 
spread, (spreauest 
sprang sprung, 
stood, 


r 2 


Per/ Part 

nsen 

xivon 

rotten, rotted 

run 

Sawn 

said 

seen 

sought 

s51d 

sent 

set 

sat 

shaken 

shaped sliupen 

shaved, shn\ on 

shorn 

shed 

shone 

shod 

shot 

shown, shewn 

slired 

shrunk 

shut 

sung 

sank 

slam 

slept 

sliddon 

slung 

slunk 

slit, slitted 

smitten. 

sown 

sowed {regular) 

spokon 

sped 

spoiled (spelt) 

spent 

spilt 

spun 

spit 

spitted {regular), 

split 

spread 

sprung 

stood 
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Present 

Stay, 

Stall, 

Stick, 

Sting, 

Stmk, 

Stride, 

Strike, 

String, 

Strive, 

Strow or strew, 

Swear, 

Swot, 

Sweep, 

Swell, 

Swim, 

Swing, 

Take, be, mis, 

Teacli, 

Tear, un, 

Tell, 

Think, 

Thnve, 

Throw, 

Thrust, 

Triad, 

Was, 

Wear, 

WCave, 

Weep, 

/Wet, to mo's'en, 
l Wliet, to sharpen, 
Win, 

V ind. 


Past 

staid, 

stole, 

stuck, 

stung, 

stank, stunk, 
«trode, stnd, 
struck, 
strung, 
strove, 

strewed or strewed, 
swore, 

sweat, (sweatrs/) 

swept, 

swelled, 

swam, swam, 

swung, 

took, 

taught, 

tore, 

told, 

thought, 

throve, 

throw, 

thrust, 

trod, (trod(?«tf) 

waved, 

wore, 

woio, 

wtpt, 

wet, (wettest) 
wnetted, 
won, 
wofind, 

worked, wrought, 

wrung, 

wrote, 


Perf Part 

staid 

stolen 

stuck. 

stung 

«tunk 

stridden 

struck, stnckm 

strung 

striven 

{ strown, strowed. 

strewn, strewed, 
sworn 
sweat, 
swept 

swollen, swelled 

swum 

swung 

tnken 

taught. 

torn 

told 

thought 

thriven 

thrown 

thrust 

trodden 

waxed, waxen 

worn 

woven 

wopt 

wet. 

whetted ( regular ) 

won 

wound 

worked, wrought. 

wrung 

written 


Work, 

Wring, 

Wnte, 


/ Thou pa=t tonv~t and perfect participles w hlch are the first mentioned, arc 
the mo«t e iigible Obiole'e word* nn<I mch ns are used only by tlio vulgar, are 
omitted such aro vrta'Jien, drunten, hotpen, pollen, hounden, tc. , and si rang, 
1-rantj, itanb, t'raued pat, brale tare t tare S, c Several past tenses are con 
tnlred In the author! 'od translation ot tho Bible, which aro now obsolete In soon 
rouTC'-atlon 

0 In the preceding List, soToril Tlegnlnr verbs aro Inserted, to show tbo dlf 
ferenee between them and others spelled nnd pronenneed tbo same 

K It Is recommended, that tho pupil bo taught to conjugate some of the 
Irregular Verbi throughout that he moy thns porcche the difference between 
the llegalnr and Irregular a erbs. 

, * , T *T VcTlrt na ' f nr, t Pt mn«t he followed by the Perfect Participle, nnd ro* 
by v « I »*t terse , thus, l lnie ted, I nm led , He had i crtllen, It was tenlttn . 
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C ADVERBS. 


X.ESSOW 38. — Exercise ZB.— Page 23 

221. An Adverb is a -word used with verbs, adjectives, and 
other adveibs to express some cucumstance of time, place , 
mannei, deqicc, affirmation, &c , as, “He wrote lately “He 
lues here,” “He reads well,” “A truly diligent scholar,” 
“He speaks tei y fluently ” 

a An adverb is added to a ret 5 to denote the manner of the action, or some 
circumstance respecting it , as, “ He writes eon eetly to an adject ire, to denote 
some modification of the quality , as, “ A truly diligent scholar ” — to nn adrerb, 
to denote some degree of the modification of an actios, ns, “H§ speaks very 
fluently ” 

b An odTerb may generally be known by its answering to tho question, IIow 1 
when t or wheret thus, “He acted nobly," “ Slow did he act?" Answer, “ koblu," 
the word nobly is therefore an adverb ‘ ‘ He rend the paper lately , ” “ B'Afn did 
he read the paper?” Answer, “ Lately ” “It went njneards , ” “TFAere did it 
go ? ” Answ er, “ Upi cards " 

c The circumstances of the action expressed by moods and tenses, arc of a 
nature too general to be sufficient of themseli es for the purposes of communica- 
tion It is often necessary, therefore, to be much more particular in ascer- 
taining both the time, manner, and place of an action One important object 
of the adverb is to accomplish these ends Thus we may sny an action n as done 
lately, tony ago , or, it is to be done now, immediately, or, it will bo done here- 
after, or, itwlU be repeated often, seldom, daily, once, trace, Ac. So, wemoy soy 
that it was done here, there, yonder , it was well or ill done 

d Adverbs, In general, are abbreviations of two or more words thus, Aracely, 
or, “ in a brave manner," is derived from brave-1 tie, wisely from wisc-Me, happily 
from happy hie AdverbB therefore express, in one word, what would otherwise 
require two or more w ords , thus, here, there, denote in this place, in that place , 
hither, thither, to this place, to that pluce, lienee, thence, from this place, from that 
place Why, while, when, whence, ate dcrlred from who, and partako much of 
the nature of the relative 

222 a The following Table comprises the principal Adverbs — 

Addition, ns. Also, too 

Affirmation or Certainty, ns, Absolutely, aye, certainly, doubtless, indeed, 
really, surety, truly, a crily, undoubtedly , j ca, y es, precisely, of course, in truth, 
just so 

Cause, Effect, Inference , as, Consequently, hence, so, then, therefore, whorefore, 
why (When theso words are used as Connectives, they may be regarded as 
Conjunctions ) 

Comparison, as, Alike, os, better, best, less, least, more, most, rather, than, so, 
too, worse, worst, the more, the less. 

Contingency , as, Perndventure, perchance, perhaps, possibly, probably, impro- 
bably, likely 

Degree , os. Almost, completely, exceedingly, eminently, greatly, hardly, how - 
ever, merely, moreover, nearly , only, quite, scarcely , simply, very 

Equality or likeness, as. As, equally, so, thus 

Explanation , as, Homely 

Inequality or Unldeness, as. Else, otherwise 

Interrogation , as, How, why, wherefore , w th many woids implying also tho 
ideaof time or place, ns, IFAen did he come* II hence did ho come 9 flow is also 
an adrerb of Manner, Ac. 
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Marnier or Quality ns As well, ill, how, «o thus, anyhow, hastily, earned!;; 
foolishly, jnsth, quichlj , together, thoroughly, wirelv Adverbs of this JM 
nrc the most numerous noil nre generally formed bv adding Jo to an aljecthv, 
ns, bad badlj , or by changing It into tv ns nb/e, abfjr orjr Into ilji, ns steady 
stendi/v But each forms a* Aofi/v, yodhly, from hohi, godly must lie avcllnl 

Mellon to or/iwni n place , as. Away, backwards, down, downwards, fo-narl, 
homeward, sidewards, up, upwards, hcnco, thence, whence, hither, thither, 
■whither, to, fro, forth, off, far, near, vide 
Xcyahon , ns, Xay, no, not, not nt nil, by no moans, not so, on no account, Ac. 
Xumbcr, ns. Once, twice, thrice, Ac 
Order, ns, First, secondly, thirdly, fourthly, Ac. 

Place, ns. Above, anywhere, heforr, behind, below, everywhere, elsctvh'rc, 
nowhere, here, there, where, herein, therein, wherein, Inside, ontndo, without 
yonder 

Quantify ns. Abundantly, copion'ly, enough, entirely, ranch, parti v, ssE 
clcntly, scarceli , somewhat, universally 
Separation, as. Apart, s»parate!r, asunder, off 

Time, ns, Already, afterwards, again, anon, nnew, afrcBh, awhile, ns (in ih* 
sense of when), before, by nnd bi , betimes, continuouslv, dally, ever, fo'me'ly, 
generally, heretofore hitherto, henceforth, hcncoforwards hereafter, honrlv, 
immediately, lnstnntiy, lately, long ago, meantime meanwhile, monthly, cow, 
not yet, never, oft, often oft-times, presently, rarely, seldom, sometimes, soea, 
still, since, then, when, while, yet 

6 To-day to-momw, and 1 is'erdny, nre properly nouns, though froqrfily 
included under ndicrb° 

e Hour adverbs are formed by a combination of a preposition nnd the ndvHi 
of place, here, there, nnd where, os hereof, thereof, whereof, hitherto, licrcA, 
hereby, thereby, whereby, herewith, therewith, herein, therein, wherein, AC 
Borne arc composed of nouns, and the letter a used instead of of, on, Ac , 
aside, othlr-t, ahead, abroad, ashore aground, afloat, Ac. The adverbs, A ere, 
there, where, when prefixed to prepositions, have the nature of prenotms, a«, 
hereby (fiv this), herein (in Uns),heremth, thereby, whereby, Ac 

it A n adeerhat phrase consists of two or more wonls taken together, which 
serve the purpose ot Adverbs , ns, bn-and-bv, now and then, in general, now-a-dayt 
at length, net at all, in /act, in truth , at best, at least, at most, Ac They ran to soil 
fro, up and down, in and out 


223 a Most ndveros ending in hj may be compared by pro- 
fixing mo>e and mart , lea and lead, ns, wisely, more wisely 
vio*t wtsolv , lets culpably , least etilpabh A low adt efbs arc 
compared by adding er and cst , ns, soon, sooner , soonest , often. 
of lever , oflencst forth, further , furthest “ The oflcnet I set 
him, the more I like him ’* 


, ® J *”“ 9 wonls ore u«cd sometimes os Adjeehtex nnd sometimes ns Adccrbs a* 
"At”' shore most, Ac. There nnd similav v. ords nro Adjettiees when conjoint, 
SSa "J *? , '? Irc property belorglng to the objects for which the notin 

sjma , nrd t tt certs, when cmploved to modify 1 erbs, Adjectives, or Adverbs. 


7 PREPOSITIONS 

X.SSSOT7 39 . — Srcrctso 39 . — Page 23 

224 rr A Premvtwn is n word placed before nouns or pro 
nouns to show the relation in which persons or things «tom 
wit i rwgnnl fo other persons or things m the sentence, fl“ 
He went from I/mdcm to I^eds ” ’ 
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6 “lie •went from London to Leeds,” here , // om points out the piece of 
commencement, nnd to that of termination '• They nro instructed ii/liim,” 
here, in shows the relation that thru hero to hun the word to m denotes tho 
agent, the Instructor 1 ho term Preposition is domed from prae, before, mid 
potto, to put 

e. Tlie principal nso of prepositions in English is, to express those illations 
which, in some langnogOB, are chiefly denoted by cases or tho terminations of tho 
nonn The relation implied must, of course, always determino a\lint particular 
proportion should be employed 

d Prepositions were originally either nouns or a erbs, nnd they still retain 
much of their original Import t They w ere at first employed to denote the 1 i lo- 
tions of place , but, in the progress of language, they have been applied to express 
other relations, which hear somo nnolopu to that, of place Thus, ns a perton 
standing on the top of an eminence Is ntore another w ho, standing at tho bottom 
of it, is under him , hence, above nnd under distinctly express tho i elation which 
one plnco has to another In HI a manner ns a Ling, by the superiority of his 
station, is of togha rank than any of his subject", so, by the analogy of his 
' condition to that of a person on tho top of an eminence, wo say that tho Ling is 
oxnltcd above his subjects, nnd that subjects livo under tho government of theh 
king 

e. Prepositions govern nouns and pronouns in the objcctiv c case , a", In London, 
to tom, for us, with them Some prepositions when placed after the veils have 
the object understood , cs, "Hendcs about (the country) " ,r Ho dwells atari, 
(the earth) '• In some instances, such words modify the meaning nnd form part 
of the verb, ns, the words up, on, over, out, in the phrases “ to call up," “to fall 
on the enemy , ’ “ topire over “to hold out " 

225. a Tlie following Piepositions nre m most fiequent 
use — Abaft, about, aboic, acioss , aftci, against , along, amid, 
amidst, among, amongst, aiound, astndc, at, athwait, Scfoie, 
behind, below, beneath, beside, besides, between, bctiont, begond, 
but, lif, Down, dining, Dxcrpt, Foi,from, In, into, instead 
of. Of, on, upon , oici, out of, Saxe, since (231), Through, 
th oughout; till, to, towai ds , Under, undo Math, unto, up , With, 
ibithn, without 

b According (followed bv 10), concerning, excepting, pending, icgai ding, re- 
specting, touching, are properly Participles, and nre frequently so employed, but 
in many phrases, which are generally elliptical, they mny bo considered Pi eposi 
lions, as, “ According to my ideas, ’ “He spoko concerning that matter’ — 
Except and Save nre properly Verbs in tho Imperative Mood, bnt sometimes used 
as Pi (positions , as, “ All except him " — Heat, nigh, next, are Adjectives, having 
to understood , ns, “ Hear (to) him , ” “ Xcxt (to) him ” 

c Bc-ernl phrases are used ns Compound Propositions, such as, out of, from 
belotc,from beyond, instead of, on account of, by means of, in place of, with legairi 
to, apai l from, otemg to, in i efertnee to, m comparison of, in point of, by reason of, 
talk respect to, Ac. 

d Some of tho preceding words are Adverbs as well as Propositions, tho ecubo 
nlone determining to which claS3 they belong —Put, foi (because), and sit ic- nro 
also Conjunctions 

226 a Most of tlie Englisli Prepositions me derived fiom 
tlie Savon — tlie following is an explanation of tho principal — 

Above means high, overhead , as, " Above the skies ” 

About signifies limit, boundary , n^, “ The wall about tho city ” 

Across, from side to side , os, “ Ho steered across the river ” 

After, behind, follow ing , ns, “ One after another ” 

Against, opposite, hostile , ns, 11 Offences against tlie low ” 

Along, through tho length of, in tho direction of, os, “ They marched along 
tho river” 
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Ami'l, an Ah', Imply quantity, In tho middle , ns, “ The hero n midst danger? ” 
Among, amongst, imply number, mixed with, tis, “The tares among the 
wheat. ' 

Around, round, about, on every side of , as, “ The walls around the dtv * 

At, nearness, presence , ns, “The Gaul is at the gates of Home ” 

Adi wart, across, wrested, tw Lted , ns, “ Athwart the gl n ” 

By was formerlj written be, and is the imperative of the Saxon Seen, to be^ 
By signifies the i ieani,doer,iinie, andplace, ns, 1 A man is known bv his actions , ” 
“ All things were made tylaod," “ lie lias visited us by day and by night , “ tty 
the rivers of Bnbvlon we sat down * By is frcqifaitiy joined with other wools. 
In this ease, howc\ er, it assumes the old form, be, ns, in because, before, behind, 
below, beneath, beside, betieeen, beyond — 

• Because (conjunction), by tho cause, the cause is 

Before signifies idinncement, priority (by the foie, be it fore part), as, 
“John is before Charle« ' 

Behind, m the rear (by the hind, bo it liind part) , as, “ The gnard behind 
the coach. 

Below, inferior or lower position (by the low, ho it low) , as, “Below tho 
moon ’ 

Beneath, low cr (by the neath, be it ncath, or low) , ns, “ To place a cushion 
• beneath 011 c 1 

Besides, in addition to , ns, “ Besides the gain, there is tho honour ” 
Beside, near (by the side, be it side) , as, “ Beside the waters." 

Between, in the intermediate space (by the twain, be they twain, or tieoi { 
as, “ lork Is be'aeen London and Ldlnburgli ’ 

Bfant, in the midst of two , os, “ Betwixt the chair and tabic ” 

Beyond passed, gone bj (by the pond, be it yond, or passed) , as, “India 
Uwyoml the Qaages * 


(oneerntny (projicriy a Ihirheiple), relating to, 03, "l wrote to yon eoneerning 
that matter 


During, continuing, lasting , os, " Bunny tho space of n year " 

Bx’ept (properly a I erb), excluded , as, " AH were involt od except one * 

} dr, cause, object substitute , ns, “ I cannot go for want of time , ” “ He has 
done so much/or you ," “An attorney is employed to act for his client.” 

From, commencement or source, distance, ns, “From the beginning to tho 
end , ’ “That be tax from me 

Jr, enclosed, the stato, time or manner , ns, « lie is in tho bouse , ” “ He Is in 
health ,'* •• Ho w 03 bom m 1SOO 

Into denotes entrance and is used nfter verbs which imply motion , ns, “Ho 
re*ired into the country Jn is used when motion or rest in a place is signified , 
as, “ He is walling in the garden ' 

-'for nlWi (properly Adjeetiees with to understood), approximation, ns, “IK 
Is near the cltj,” 


O (o) possession (b) effect, (e) author or *ourre, (</) privation (e) subject, 
(/) materials (g) name ns, (r) ' The house of Tliomos ’ (b) “ 111" predne 
thnserwiaiom," (e) “ The father of the child , " (d) “The lots of the ship , ' 
korU sllrs ' bwl ' e/ Kings, (/j “ A crown of gold," (g) “Tho county of 


, V Adverb il'-ro'ing ilLtaneo, on tho other s'dc, 

f - r r, ' id p - ” W« «*» Mg " Of my hands , 
t* ) 


ns, •* Ho came ojT 
*•• Ojftlegrourd ’ 


Cm, upon raj-pon , at, He eat on a rw.5: ” 

1 Igfj'r , Li, • The heavens or er our heals.* 
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Through (from thurh, a door), passage, means , ns, “ Water through the pipe ” 

To or unto denotes end, act, nnd Is opposed t ofiom, as, “He rode from Leeds 
to Tork ” (Tboos an adverb of addition or excess, as, “I too ■will go “) 

Toicard, ioicards, in a direction to , ns, “ It moved toicai d the city " 

With, joining, ns, "A house tetlh a party-nail,” that is, “joining a party- 
wall " 

t Without has an opposite meaning to with , i c ie out 

b On, in common conversation, frequently becomes o’ or a, ns, "o’clock,” 
that is, on the clock , aside, on side , asleep, on sleep So nl«o wo say, "Ho went 
a hunting , " “a fishing , " Lc , that is, on hunting, on fishing, or on a hunting 
excursion, &.c In the Bible, we rend “Ho nas an hungred," a loose colloquinl 
form current about 2C0 years ago 

e. For an explanation of the inseparable prepositions, see 283, tinder Deriva- 
tion 


8 CONJUNCTIONS 


WESSON 40.— Exercise 40 — Page 24 


2 27 a A Conjunction is a word used to join woids in con- 
struction, oi to connect parts of sentences, so as to form a 
single whole, as, “ One <md one nmke two,” “He and I 
must go ” 

6 Conjunctions connect— 1 Two or more propositions, ns, “Be and I must 
go ,” that is, “He must go,” “I must go ” 2 Two t cards having tho same 
sutgeet or object relation, as, “ One and one make two,” “ Between him and me ” 
—Sometimes conjunctions begin sentences after a full period, showing some 
relation between the sentences in the general tenonr of discourse 

e Several words besides conjunctions are employed ns Connectives, ns, tho 
Relatives— teho, which — tho Adverbs when, whence, wherein, where, whet eby, where- 
as, whereat, wherever, whereupon, while, than and as, nnd also Prepositions —But 
Conjunctions differ— l, from the Prepositions in not governing any case ,— 2, 
from Relatives In joining independent proportions 3, from Adverbs m requiring 
a particular position in the sentence, in order to preserve tho sense 


228 a Conjunctions are either Co-oi chnatae or Sttboi dtnativc 


1 Co-oi Amative Conjunctions combine two or more Inde- 
pendent clauses into one sentence, either 1, when one affirma- 
tive clause is either added to or opposed to anothei , or 2, when 
an alternative is proposed, or 3, when the latter of two clauses 
is the effect oi consequence of the forrnei 


The following are Co-ordmaUee Conjunctions and Adverbs — 

1 Addition ,— And (both— ond, also, os well os, likewise, further, moreover, not 

onlj— but) 

2 Contrariety ,— But (nevertheless, notwithstanding, on the contrary, on tlio 

other hand, stdl, yet, not— but, but— then, however, onlj) 

3 An Alternative,-— Either— or, whether— or, otherwise, else 

4 Exclusion ; — Neither — nor ' « 


5 The motive, denoting a consequence or inference following from what hns 
been said , as, Accordingly, conseqnently, hence, thence, then, 
therefore, wherefore 


(When these words connect n conclusion, ic , to a preceding part, they 
Conjunctions, ctherw i«e they arc Ad\ erbs.) J 


are 


l 3 
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2. Subordmahvc Conjunctions connect tiro clauses, of which 
one is tlio principal, and tlio other some modification of it 
with regard to cause, condition, consequence, time, place, or 
manner 


Subordlnativc Conjunctions mij bo arranged Sn the following classes — 


1 fbamf 


S Time 


3 Place 


•n Gi ound; — As, because inasmuch os, for, seeing that, since, 
wlierLO", Ac 

b Condition If, except, unless, in case, provided, snppo'-'ng 
that, Ac 

e Concesiton ■ — Although, thougb,howc\er,yot,notwitb , s»andIng, 
nevertheless 

,d Purpose}— ‘ That, so that, in order tint, lest 
i a Point of; — As, after, as soon as, before, etc, v lien 
■! b Duration f— As long os, whilst, until 
le. Repetition ; — As often ns, when, whence or 
f a Motion to or/romj— ' Whither, whence. 

( 6 Rest in ; — Where 


{ a Liieness; — As, ns if, ns thongh, how 
b Relation — As— as so— os, according as, than 
e Consequence^ That, so that 

t Several of the words mentioned ns Conjunctions arc sometimes Adverb', 
and sometimes Prepositions, according to the sen'c 

e ‘V’vcral Conjunc'ions po in Pairs, nnd nro thns called Corresponding or 
Corrtlatiee Conjunctions The*o tac—hlhei—or ^ either— nar, If-then — 
Ro'h—and.—So — tha' — as; — Whether— or ;—A tthough, though,— pet, uotmth 
standing (Bee 139 ) 


d Compound Conjunctions or conjunction'll Phrases nro formed of two or 
inoro words , as. As if. In order that, as though, and also, but also, as soon as, m 
us far as 


0 INTERJECTIONS 

220 a An Interjection expresses some sudden -wish ox emotion 
of the mind 

1 The most common Interjections ore the following — 

Approtal '—Bravo! I Jcjft— Humth* Hurra 1 

M'-rhon —Behold' hark! ld«tl Bo! Pam —Oh! IIooI O! 

Arerston nr Contempt — Fie 1 I udgcl Rebut e •— Tu«h 1 

Tehl Pn„h’ 

Culling,— Halloo' Hollo' hem' ho! 

Ihs’-eUef — Bah! hum! pshaw 1 j»oh! 
ferirf —Alack! nlnst Oh I 
Displeasure — rie* shame' n*vat 1 


’’denee,— Hush! Sdcncel Btllll 
Surprise -Indeed, Aj, ay I Ah l Ahl 
Aha I la! Beall v! 

Salutation ■ — Hail ! Wdcomo! 

Tating Deare,— Adieu' larowelll 


* ^‘Imw rn}* nnmt% nnd adjectives, tittered by wn> of cxclnmatimi, 
are coo*Meml iu Interjections, ti*, Ifail • LrhoM ' Jftcivfns! Shocking! 

<? The Interjections 0 1 Oh l Ah! nro followed by the C/v*c of a pro* 

?l thft 1 trff r«l on Oh me * i, n * b\ the Aomwattrc of n prononn of the 
,Ns vnrf p>r«on , w, O 77 I 
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ON THE INTERCHANGE OF PARTS OF SPEECH. 

3MBSSOW 41 .-^- Exercise 41 . — Page 25 

230 a Iii many instances, the same -word, without under- 
going any alteration in form, belongs sometimes to one part ot 
speech, and sometimes to another Regaid, therefoie, must 
always be had to the particular signification of the woids, since 
that must determine to what part of speech each belongs 
Thus, the word light may be a noun, an adjective, or a verb, 
according to the sense m which it is employed , as, “The light 
( noun ) of the sun , ” “ Light (adj ) rooms , ” “ To light (verb) 
a candle ” Some woids are distinguished by a difference ot 
the accent, as, “The piod'ucc (noun) of the fields,” “The 
fields produce (vet b) in abundance ” 

0 The same -word must originally have been, both in signification and u=e, 
only one part of speech But, in process of time, it was employed to perform 
several distinct offices and hence, according to its import, would bo ranked 
under different parts of speech 

231. The words which generally occasion a difficulty to the 
young student, m ascertaining to what part of speech they 
respectively belong, are, As, ajiet, before, both, but, considct nit/, 
either, fot, howevei, much, mote, no, notwithstanding, only, since, 
that, then, thcrcfoi c 

a As is used— 1 As a Conjunction having n connective meaning, as “As 
(since, quonuun) yon have completed the work, yon shall be paid ” To denote 
Manner, ns, “ He did as I desired ” (Fecit vl jussi) “ They acted as men should 
act ” “ As it Ecems, yon have acted wisely 2 As an Adverb to denote com- 
pai ison or degree , as, " Ho is as generous as ho is rich ” To denote equality , 
ns, “ Ho is as good as EhQ ” In the eenso of when , ns, “As (when) I passed, I 
noticed a crowd 1 — 3 As a Relative , ns, " The terms are as (those which) 
follow ” — 1 As a Demonstrative Adjectiv e , ns, “ His month is as (that of) a 
lion As a Correlative Adjective, when following such, the same, as, “Thej 
were such men as those ” “Ho is such as ho has ever been” {Tahs csfc quahs 
semper fait) “He is the same as ho has always been” (Idem est qui semper 
fuit) — 5 As — as, as — so, so— -as, are Correlative Adverbs 

6 After,befo> e, above, beneath, and similai words, appear sometimes to have 
the nntnre of Adcei bs ns, “ Ho died not long before ” By supplying, how cvei , 
the nouns time and place, they will resume their proper import of P/eposdions, 
as, “ He died not long before that time ” 

c Both is, in strictness, an Adjective It is, however, more convenient to 
regard it as sometimes in Adjective and sometimes a Conjunction — 1 As an 
Adjective , as, “ Doth men were present ’’—2 Asa Con dative Conjunction, servnig 
to prepare the mind for some addition m tha subsequent clause expressed by and • 
In this sense, if translated into Latin, both would be rendered by et or turn , n«, 

“ Doth you and I saw him ” ( Et ego et tn enm vidimus) So also, in the clause, 

“ Doth by their preaching, and by their living, they may set forth Thy glory ” 

d Dut is used— 1 As n Conjunction to connect two clnnses of which the latter 
is either an exception from, or in opposition to the former , as, “ Yon moj ask 
but yon will not obtain ’—2 As a Preposition, as, “All but (except) John, 
agreed ” “ I cannot but Epcnk, ’’ that is, " I cannot (do anything) but (except 
tills, I can) speak ’ — 3 As an Adverb in the sense of onlu, nr, “There is but 
(only) ono present ' 

e Considerma is projierly an active Participle , thus, “ Consulei my hi« leisure, 

1 c has done little , ” that i«, *' (Any one) considerma his leisure (w ill know th it J 
he has done little ” 
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f 1 1 , An , Ari'her are t = 0 ( 1—1 As Distributive Pronouns, os, “Either of those 
will do ‘ heit'ier of the men was present.” — 2 As Conjunctions , as,' Eitlvr 
learn or depart ' lie neithti walked nor 1060 " 
a Por is trrea, — 1 As a Preposition, ns, “He contended for -notary ’*—2 As 
a Conjunction, ns, ‘ I submitted, /or (because) it was vain to resist." 

h 1 loiterer is used —1 As on Adrerb, a®, “To truce the ways of highest 
n„ent= deemed hoim,r wi'e " — 1 Ab a Conjunction in the sense of nrr eilMtis, 
ns, “ Ton might, hoiccrcr, have taken a fairer way " 

» Much, moie, and most are used, — 1 As Adjectives, thus, “ Much money was 
expended,’ *' Vote praises have been bestowed,” “Host men tlimk indis- 
tinctly —2 As Adverbs fins, “ It is much better to labour than to be slo*V 
fiil, “ He is more diligent “ He lias acted most presumptuously ” In the 
sentence “ VVlicro much is given, much is required,’’ much is an adjective some 
word being nnderstoo i , ns, “ Where much grace has been given, much gtntnndo 
is required 

j hois u'od , — 1 As an idjcchre as “I have no (not any) paper”— 2 As 
nu Adcci b , ns, “ W ere j on present 9 .Vo ’’ 
k Kb‘mth* , aiu1wp is used,— 1 As an Active Participle, as, ** h'oUcithstnmtiny 
nj prohibition, lie wrote 1 that i« “ He w rote, mi prohibition nottvtlhs’andiuj 
him ’—2 As a ft (position , ns ’ h'oticithstandinj him, John departed ’ In this 
clnu=e, al«o, notiviths'andina might in strictness be considered a participle , as, 
John departed, the other notwithstanding — 3 As a Conjunction , as, ‘ I trill 
rend the kingdom from tlice, and give it to thy sen ant , A otieithstandinj, in thy 
days I will not do it. 

/ Oulu u used, — I Vs an Adverb in the senso of simply, merely, as, “lie 
xn< only nsl ing a question ’ — 2 As an Adjective, signifying one alone, single , 
v< “He 011 / 1 / was saved —3 Only is sometimes equivalent to but, as, “Ion 
line act ns von please only (but) consider the consequences ” Tor the proper 
jmstlioii of onto in a sentence, sec 415 

m Sines is hs-h! —1 As a Conjunction ns, “ Since xvc must port let us do it 
peaceably ’ — 2 Vs n Pieposihnn ns, “I have not seen him since that time. ’— 
J As nn Adrerb , as, “ Our friendship commenced long since ’ 

n That bused _i As a Eclatice — 2 As a Vcmonsti alive Adjective. — 3 Asa 
tonjundion (=00 11 ** d ) 

o 77/«iisu«ed — 1 As an Aden b ns, ” He answered Wen and not before’ 
— . Vs a Conjunction, as, ‘I rest, then, H]»n the strength of this argument ’ 

p Therefore t cheiefoic Ac when they eonneet a conclusion to n preceding 
1'®.^’ arc Cowune’ious v\ hen follow ing and if, since, Ac , the» are Adverbs, ns. 
He is good and 11 erefore lie is bapp) ’ They might, however, be nlwnvs eon 
tldcred ns Adverbs. ’ 


Additional Examples are given In the vol of ExercUes, p 25 top 3« 

.» 2 ii,(S r0 ,T7. a,,0 ' f Pan \ n * or resolving a sentence into the slmp’e elements 
K-nci — ' comlwol > ma T be convenient y dixidcd into three ascending 


rarhTfo'oTrn vnte \ Uc n .‘' n ' c ot the ^art of Speech under w Web 

vSr/Tr footmiV latt vhKCil ®* 59 ’ p 19 of *“» GruD nnJ 

tlontn^ihfMr™ ^?£.!i, mpli8 , c! ' tion ° r ,1,c preceding, and consists of men 

tbis 1 ^ Si/SJ/Tors t ? K °v^ " on3, mxo * au * to t,,oTo, ” e ' p 2001 

tl 'n o- amrer'm.'nt of ** “ {at * n £ the concord, gmernirent conwc 

si. I «« oTthb Gram f ^ " BcnU> “«’ to Jlcdetb of Lx v 170, 
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IQ. DERIVATION 

XESSQNS 42, 43. — Exercises 42, 43 .—Page 37 

A ole— Dentation might he deferred by young pnpils till Punctuation lias been 
completed 

x. 42. — 233 Derivation is that part of Etymolog) r -which 
treats of the origin and pi imary signification of woids 

234 a Woids are either Primitive, Derivative, or Compound 

l A Pnmitivc, radical, or j oot word is not denied from 
another woid in the language , as, kind, wise The pnimtiro 
words of a language are alwaj s few in comparison with the 
total amount of its vocabulary 

e. The true root of a iron! is not a word In present uso, but is tho elemciitarj 
or a tide form from which it is derived , thus, ag in agent But for general 
purposes, tho wholo word from uhii.li others arc derived, mny bo considered tho 
Primitive word 

d A Derivative word is one that is formed fiom a primitive , 

1, by changing either some vowel or consonant , as, lone/, 
hnfflh, lend, bent These are termed Pi imai y Derivatives Oi, 

2, by prefixing or annexing a syllable , thus, mt- kind , lnnd-/y 
Dematives formed m the latter mannei, aie cnlled sccondai y 
Derivatives. 

e The use of deniativcs arises from the n'ltnral disposition in man to niter 
and modify words ahead} in existence, rather tliau invent sounds altogether 
arbitrary, to express such non ideas ns the enlargement of his knowledge 
suggests 

235 a A Compound word is geneially formed by tho umon 
of tv o or more pnmitiv e words which either undergo no alter- 
ation, or a very slight one , ns, look-case 

b Permanent Compounds and Denvatnes are consolidated, or considered as 
one word , as, bookseller 

e When the first word of a Compound is not an Adjective, but may be placed 
after the second ns belonging to it with of, for, in, Ac , a Hyphen (-) should bo 
placed between tho two , as, a Coin mill, lea-spoon, ship builder, horse dealer, 
that is, a mill for grinding corn , a spoon used foi tea , a builder of Ehips, Ac 
The second word denotes the genus (mill), and the first w ord the particular kind 
(coni) 

d In instances of this kind, tho Accent must be on the fist word, otherwise, 
the sense is qnite altered , thns, "A ytosj-house ’ means a house for the manu- 
facture of glass , but a * glass-house " is one made of gla«s 


1 HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

286 Of the principar Migrations into Europe — The 
Migrations from the East, which have been the principal means 
of peopling the continent of Europe as well as its islands, aie, 
according to Dr 33o«worth and others, the Celtic , Gothic, and 
Slaioman 
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237 The Celts early migrated from the East, and peopled 
the extreme "Western parts of Europe Tlieir language u 
divided into two dialects, tlio Gaelic and the Cymric, the 
former embracing the Er«e or Irish, the Gaelic or Highland 
Scotch, and the Manx of the Isle of Man , the latter,' the 
Welsh or ancient British, tho old Cornish (extinct) and the 
Amioncan of Bnttnnv The English Language has borrowed 
se\ oral (angle words fioni the Celtic 

238 Tho Gcfhc or Teutonic Tribes migrated from tho Euxmo 
and Caspian Seas about 700 years before Chnst, and cv entunllv 
occupied tho Northern, Central, and Western parts of Europe 
Tho Teutonic Language comprises two great branches — 1, the 
Geiman, 2, the Scandinavian — 1 The Get man includes (o) 
the Mfcto-Gothc, now extinct, (V) the Low German, spoken 
in the flat or northern parts of Geimany This includes tlie 
Anglo-Saxon or English, the Old Saxon, Eriesian, Butch, and 
Flemish , (c) the High Get man , spoken m the interior — 2 Tho 
Scandtnai tan Branch includes (a) tho old Scandinavian, winch 
comprised the Icelandic aud Fcrroic , (6) The New Scanduia- 
virni, comprising the Danish, Swedish, and Norwegian Dialects. 

239 Tho Thud stream of population which flowed into 
Europe about the third century before Christ, convened the 
Sim onmn or Sarniatian nations These occupied Bu«sin, 
Poland, Eastern Prussia, Moravia, Bohemia, and their vicinity 
From these Slavonian tribes a third genus of European lan- 
guages arose, as the Italian, Polish, Bohemian, &c 

240 Tho Tourth cla<s of languages which may hero he 
noticed, ns influencing the southern dialects of Europe and sup- 
plung thousands of words to tho English, embraces tho Grew, 
and Latin The Greek, now termed Bomnic, is, in a modified 
form, still spoken m Modem Greece and tlie islnnds of the 
-rEgcon sen, while Latin forms tho parent of tlie French, 
Spanish, Portiuruesa, Italian, and Sicilian dinlects The Greets 
and Latins^ wero a branch of the Great Caucasian or Indo- 
Europtnn family which cnrlv passed o\er into Greece and 
Italy 

241 Brmsii vxd Bomax PrnioD — Tho earliest nccount 
of ancient Britain which hns reached modem times is that 
contained in tho 1 ifth Book of the Commentaries of Julius 
Caesar Wording to Caesar s description, the island was very 
populous even at that period, about fifty -In e jenrs before 
< lmst The maritime regions towards the cad were occupied 
b\ varum tribes irom ancient Belgian, who w ere v cry similar 
to the Cauls m lmigunso and customs The tnfcnnr and 
vw«rn dntriet \ were pnsse«=ed hv tnbes whoso origin wa 3 
invohcu in olsounty, but wlio perhaps had emigrated at 
“ ‘ ' 10 distant w nofl from tlie sliou- of Spam 
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242 When Britain was completely subdued by tbo notorious arms 
of Agnc'ola, in An 86, and aunexed to the Roman empire ns a 
permanent pronnee, ererj exertion was employed bj the Roman 
governors to instruct the British J out h in the language, minners, 
and civilisation of their conquerors In process of time many L itm 
words were incorporated into the Ccltu portions of which rcm.am as 
terminations in certain English words , ns, Chafer from castra , 
coin in Lincoln, &c from cdlom.a , sire ft from strata , port m Pei i\- 
mouth, See from portn® 

243 Sixok Tfri on — When the Romans Mere compelled 
finally, in a d 448, to withdraw tlieir legions from Biifain, 
the Britons were unable to withstand the attacks of thoir 
northern neighbours, tbe Piets and Scots In tins emergency 
they called in to their assistance the Jutes, a piratical tribo 
occupying Jutland , tbe northern part of modern Denmark The 
Jutes were soon joined bi then neighbour tlio Angles and 
Saxons. 


214 Tho Angles, Saxons, and .Tutes were kindred tnbes, oecnpi mg 
adjoining districts, speaking, ruth some vamtions of dialect, the 
same language, and following the s imo customs B\ degrees thej 
succeeded m dispossessing the Britons of the entire Eastern, Sontliei n 
and Central portions of tlio country, till about $S6 a n lliej h.ul 
conquered eight extensive districts or kingdoms, known afterward i 
as tho Saxon Octarchy Tlicso woro settled bvtlie tnbes m tho 
following order — 


1 Kent, . 

2 Sussex, Ac 

3 We=*cx 

4 E^sex 

r > Bcralcia 
C Delro 

7 E Anglin 

8 aiorcli 


by Jutes tn 417 
by Saxons In 491 
by Saxons In Gl‘> 
by Saxons in £27 

lij Angles In M7=mod Xortbnnibcrlnii'l 
by Angles In 67l=Durbnra, Yorks nml Einco’ll 
b} Angles In 57l=Norfolk Snffollr. 
by Angles in G2G=mldland conntie* 


246 Tho Bntons having thus been driven b> degrees into the 
Western parts of tho island, formed tlio following separate pnn- 
cipjhties — 

a Cambna, or North Wnles, correspond^ nearly to modem Wales 
b Cormtall, or West Mr ales, comprised Comw all and part of Dei onshlrc 
c Cambna, comprised modem Camberinnd, M estmorelnnd, and Enncashlro 
<1 siralhclude, comprised mod Wlgton, Air, nnd S W coimtlesor Scotland 

246 In Saxon Britain, as tho Jutes formed only a small portion 
compared with the Angles and Sa.\on«, tho people about A n 800 
were called Anglo-Saxons, nnd tho coniitiy, from tlio chief tnbe, 
Angle-Land, which was afterwards contracted into Fngland 

247 Wherever the Saxons conqnacd, they substituted their own 
linguagom tho place of tho Bnti«h The* districts m a hit'll the 
incient British continued tlio longest to bo spoken wore — Cttmlx, - 
land and Sfi athclyde, where it was spoken m the tenth Centura , 
Cornwall, where it existed till tho reign of Eluubcth, Wales, when’ 
it continues to be spoken to tin*- d.iv — The Anglo-Saxon is tin* 
mothei-tongno of modem English 
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248 During tlio Saxon Oct arch}, and for ages after, four languages 
w ero spoken in tho British Islands, — 

1 Latin, tlio language of tho clergy, and the vohiclo of learning, 

2 Tho Anglo-Saxon or Fnsic, b} tlio Anglo-Saxons occupying the 
central and eastern p irts of England and Scotland , 

3 Tho Cymric or British, preserved m tho Wolsh , 

4 The Gaelic or Erso, spoken in Ireland and N of Scotland 


Xm. 43. — 249 a As tho Saxons led a life of hardihood and 
•warfare, it is natural to suppose that their language would he, 
like theniselies, hard, rough, and unpolished Accordingly 
■wo find the Saxon and tho kindled northern languages abound- 
ing in consonants and difficult of utterance except to a native 
They are, howetei, distinguished for singular vigour and capa- 
bility of forming n y ast variety of compounds 

b Long after the establishment of the Saxons in this island, the 
language wis totally devoid of evert/ species of composition, and of nil 
recognised principles of Orthography and Grammar Tho deficiency 
of an established mode of spelling is obscnnblo in the various avals 
m winch the same word is spoiled Tiic sound alone appears to halo 
formed tho guide, and lienco the spelling would be perpetually 
inlying 


2 jO About the seventh century the Saxon lnngunge began 
to be cultivated, and gradually advanced till tho age of Alfred, 
•w lien it may he said to hni e received its highest polish Tho 
Saron Alphabet differs fiom the Latin only in a few characters 

Boncortk mentions the Laus of tlio Saxon monarclis, Charter®, 
and Chronicles before tlio timo of AthclsUn, tho works of Alfred, 
and tho translations of tho Gospels, as exhibiting tho Saxon lan- 
guage m its greatest purity 

broclmoni ot tlil« period will bo fonnd in Bosicorth's Grammar, Harrison 1 ! IlbC 
o£ tho Lngllsli Language, IMilei s Dictionary, and Spalding t Literature 


231 Tho following words will show the connection of, 1, the 
Mroso-Gotbic, 2, Saxon, and 3, English languages, and the 
changes which words undergo m tho lapse of time — 


1 Mario Gothic 2 tucm " Ingluh 
Blotll, niod, Dloixl 

Hoc Hus House 

Itrotlir Itrodor, Drothci 

6 ri'ter, Swl«ter, BWcr 


Ma-so-Gothie 2 Saron 3 English. 
Aid, raid, oia 

bill br, Soolfcr, Silver 

Xnum, Com. Coni 

list, 1 l=c, Tish. 


-3- One feature in Saxon, forming a mniked distinction 
lietwccn it and the Latin language, is its monosyllabic structure 
Objects which would in Latin bo expressed by words of two 
or throe stllublea are generAly expressed in Saxon by inono- 
Mllabks, tluia, J 


i 

A 


'll 


* r*i 
ffn 


1 CrinU O Anris, a Ocfflus, 4 Cervix, 0 roller, C Sangnt". 
i Hair, car, « eje, 4 nccV, 6 thumb, C blood 


e same mono \ Uabic puneiple, except m words derived from 
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foreign languages, is very prevalent in modern English; parti- 
culftriy m uie structure of our ^erbs Thus, vro see, hear, fetl, 
smell, touch , leap, run, tcalli, jump , savn, due, smh, cl> own , 
smile, stril.c, pinch , mown, sigh, laugh, smile, &c 

2j 3 Tho Anglo-Saxon had, according to somo philologists, 
sia declensions, but Dr. Bosw orth lias reduced these to three. 
E\erv noun bad in each number, fom cases, the Nominative, 
Genitive, Dative, and Accusative ; as, 

Sinn K Smith, a smith /7a r S Smith ns, tm’ht 

G Srmtfi-cs, o' a sruth 0 Smith o of smith* 

D Smiths, to a smt'h T> Smith nm, to smiths 

Ac Smith, a smith Ac Smith-as, smiths 

25-1 The Genders of the Anglo-Saxon were determined like 
tho Greek, Latin, and French, not only hr the signijicahon, but 
by the termination In this respect it ditlcrcd materially from 
modem English — Tho Adjectives also had v anable terminations 
to correspond with their nouns — The Verbs had only two tenses, 
hut admitted a greater rnrieiv of terminations than tho modern 
English verb In the time of Chaiitei, these had begun to 
assume much of their present form 

Tor a more ortondoJ account of this pencil toe JJnm*on’s “Ri.c of llio 
English Ea igtiagc" “ Spalding a Eng Lit, and “ Jlnrfh 6 Lcctnrfc? ’ 

255 Danish Period a d 800 to 10G0 — The Danes, who, 
for a long time, occupied tho Eastern parts of England and 
Scotland, called from them Danelagh, spoke a language kindred 
to the Anglo-Saxon The influence of the Danes on tho lan- 
guage of England was not so cxtensiv e as many w liters Lav c 
supposed- For, many of tho settlers gradually ceased to speak 
their own language, 'and acquired that of the natives Even 
under the Danish lungs, the Anglo-Saxon continued to he 
used, not only m public" Acts and Laws, hut jn ordmarv inter- 
course Some words however, were introduced, and somo 
changes made bv the Danes during this period They mtio- 
duced a kind of structural change m main of the Saxon words, 
I, hy substituting one consonant for another . 2, hy frequently 
interchanging the voiccls. nnd 8, bj altering or omitting the 
terminations df many of the words —Several words of Danish 
origin 3*111 remain, ns, Dari, anrtj, flay, Jtail, gul, gammer, and 
a few other*, with n few' suihxcs, as, by or bye denoting a town 
or village, ns, in IVhitby 

230 The Nonius Period , a d 10GG to 1151 —The Nor- 
mans or Northmen, who, like tho Danes, came from Noiwav, 
Swedeu, and Denmark, succeeded in establishing themselves in 
the "Western parts of Fiance In 912, Charles the Simple, 
lung of France, ceded to Duke Polio and his Norman followers 
the province afterwards called from them Normandy Ilerc, 
they 60 on ceased to Bpeak their own language, and adopted the 
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Irencb, a Innguige formed from the Latin with an admixture 
of Gothic and some other dialects — The influence of the 
Normr n Frencn began to he felt in England before the Norman 
Conquest , for, Edward the Confessor, w ho followed the Danish 
Dynasty, and reigned from 1042 to 1065, had spent his aouth 
in Norniandj , and, though himself a Saxon, had mtioduced the 
Norman language ns well ns ninny Norman customs into his 
court After Ins death, Ilnrohl succeeded and reigned a short 
time, but being slam at the bittlo of Hastings, 100G, William 
of Normnnth ascended the throne This event not onlj affected 
the subsequent history of England, hut had an linpoitaut in- 
fluence on its language For the fcaxons for many years after 
the conquest were not only excluded from all oflices of state, 
and from tho higher and’ most of the inferior ecclesiastical 
positions of the coimtrj , but w ere deprived of their lands and 
reduced to poverty French was the language of the court, the 
nobilitt, the landed gentry, and tho nrmv, and that in which 
alone instruction was given in the schools Latin was the 
a chicle of neatly all historical writing The Anglo-Saxon was 
spoken only b> tho conquered or lower classes Nearly n 
century, however, transpired before any great change became 
perceptible in the language of the people 

257 <i Sr\u-Sv\o\ Pinion v. n 1154 to 1250 — In 1151, 
on tho death of Stephen, the Saxon Chronicle of historical 
events hitherto written m the Saxon language, began from 
this period to be written in wlmt may be termed Scmi-Saron 
This is assigned ns tho Epoch at which tho Saxon Language 
begin that Process of T> antfoi motion by which it was ulti- 
mately changed into English The changes were not sudden, 
but gredunl 

h Tli" lollow lng are tho principal alterations effected nbont this period — 

1 Mans Saxon rnrls wero displaced by the introduction of corresponding 
rrcnsli Latin words bv which both the 1 ocnbidarv was enriched, nnd many 
uncouth wont* were removed 

Tit" Orttryrop/i! ot nmnv words wu contracted, nnd the r> onvnciatwn of 
the vowels a id *e\crai ot the con'onants was materially modlllcd 

1 Many Temmattont rape, inllv ot the nonns and verba were omitted Tints, 
the p'rrals o* so no nouns ended in a others In an others in as, nnd others in » 

1 .i’ the hnrman inode sin»ntnud for tlicso endings j, ns th( termination of all 
plnral norms. 


4 mtrrs’on and tll'fsis, espr-lally in IVe'tn , Wanie general 

n-vrrtl terms in font nnd 1 Attaint dc-iaed front tho 2fonnons arc dill 
TV-u mi , as f-nW.1t Jiff, ftJtl, l.aran fai/trT 
t In iVs nnd in every <a.bs"<tu"nl period v o can only, at this distant date, 
r,T"al to th» l-~t an 1 most matured rp.e linens ot the language ns they appear 
in Paha ied uoemuents. Tho Laurtiacc ot tho Common nay of the Middle 
l<ai» ojM cri ’enth bo milch inferior to what is exhibited in them extracts 


rf U win nil these jsnols and up to Carton s tliro (about A l> 14S0, when 
,i«i » .r 0 ’ 11 wdosssi into 1 i„Iand) books wtre mrrely Mantua-!/ 's mnlti- 
ji , •/ “ rami 1 or t Tils'*, eltl or by trim crip ion or dictation 1 ne a from 
'T7' 1 r i ' n ' <? j «ren*ite. Olid nal only by tho clergy. Iron tl o 
»n.n ty o In".*, *oo l o- of the in tTe" « given in schools liy mcarsof 

fit ck *■ nr i f/Yj tf} * 
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XiESSOUS 44, 45. — Exercises 44, 45. — Page 3“ 

3 t. 44. — 258 v a Early English Period 12o 0 to a d 
1399 — The Early English. Penod commences m 1250 A d , 
•when the “ Saxon Chronicle ” began to change from the Serni- 
Saxon Language to the Early or Old English Tins penod 
extends to the accession of Henry 1Y , 1399 — After the final 
loss of Normandy, the nobility and gentry of Norman descent, 
began to regard the English as their countrymen, rather than 
their brethren m France Hence, by degrees, thej began to 
cultivate the English Language, "which had hitherto been 
regarded as a barbarous and meagre idiom, to ennch it by 
introducing numeious Fiencli-Latm words, and, to a great 
extent, to discard the Anglo-Saxon inflexion as cumbrous and 
uncouth 

b The ©Ih (SttQttel) (Cijatarfer, oi Black Ldtci, was mtio- 
duced about 1850, in the reign of Edward ILL In the year 
1362 the pleadings in the courts of justice weie ordered by 
Edward III. to be conducted in the vernacular oi English 
Language About this time, also, the practice of mailing 
youths translate Latin into Normnn-Fiench was discontinued 
“ so that now,” to borrow the words of a writer of that penod, 
John de Trcvisa, “the yere of our Lordo 1385, in all the gram- 
mere scoles of Engelond, childien leaveth Frensche, and con- 
strueth and lemetli m Enghsche ” 

c The proceedings in Parliament appear to have been con- 
ducted m French till the leign of Richaid II, when, m 1388, 
the English was substituted The public statutes, howevei, 
continued to be recorded and published m French till the reign 
of Richaid HI (1483), when that language, except a few legal 
phrases, ceased entirely to be employed In tbo reign of 
Richard II (1380) WgclJiffe, with the aid of otheis, completed 
his translation of the Bible into English, and towards the 
close of tlio century Chance) gave to the world his celebrated 
“ Canterbury Tales ” 

259 About tbo tuno of Chnucci tho six declensions of Anglo-Saxon 
nouns had gradually been reduced to one, and tbo oases fiom four 
to two, tbo Genitive or Possessive case being formed from tho 
nominative by tho addition of cs in the singular number The 
plural form of the verb (an, en, on) was retained Numerous words 
from tbo French were introduced into English by Chancer ind Ins 
contemporaries Still tho locabulary was poor, the syntax rude, the 
orthography unsettled, tho dialects verj larions, and tho pronun- ' 
ciation, if we may judge from tho words, unmelodious 

2G0 Two Extracts, one from VTucHtffe’t translation of tho Testament, about 
A n 13S0, and the other from Chaucer's Canterbury Talcs, written probnblrnboiit 
1390, will Illustrate the language of this period. 
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a iryd/tfrci Trans of Mat' chap nii first-i vcr-cs,— 

“ TorwUic when Jhems liadde comen doun fro the lill, many enmpanves 
folewldcn h\ m Ai d loo ' a lepronsc man enmmyngo w orshipWe hym, saymge 
X^o-d, jif thon Molt, thou mait-t make mo clone. And Jhesus holdvftpe fortho 
the hondc.touchide lijm Mjingu I w olo , Ixs thou maad clone AndanoonUe 
lepreof bjm was elendd And Jhesus salth to hym See, say thon to no man, 
hot go shewc tliei to pnxtis, and oUre that gif to that Mojscs comanndidc, Into 
wltm ingtolicm” 

(, Chauctr t description of the Knight in his Cantcrbnry Tales — 

“ V Knlplit thcr wa« and that a worthy man, 

That fro the time that ho first began 
To ndon out he loved cbcvalrlc, 

Trouthe and honour, freedom and cnrteslc 
Till worthy v ns he in his lories werre , 

And, thereto haddc he ridden, none more forre, 

As wcl in Christendom ns in Iicthencsso, 

And oi er hononred for Ills worthmesso 
But, for to tcllcn j on of Ins araie, — 

Ills liois was good, but ho no was not gale 

Of fustian, ho wered n gipon 

Alle besma'red with his habergeon, 

I or be w ns late ycomc fro Ins sange. 

And wontc for to don his pilgrimage " 

201 Mrantr Ekgltsti Pfpiod 1400 to 1 558 — The Middle 
Period of llie English language extended from the com- 
mencement of the reign of Henry IV, 1399, to the acces- 
sion of Ehmbcth, 1558 Dui mg tins period the language, 
though diflcrmg in scxeinl particulars from modern English, 
diflers much further m its stuidural formation from the ancient 
Anglo-Saxon The linal n of verbs tins dropped about tlifi 
time of Ilenry VIII ns, vro loxen, ye lovew, they lot on, for 
•we lose, to lose, tliev lose The orthography of tbo language 
continued to be irregulnr, some writers retninmg more of the 
antiquated stylo than others — Several Translations of the Bible 
appeared about this tunc, as, Tyndale’s, Cranmer’s, and that 
tailed the “ Genes n ’ 

502 Die Title page of the Booh of Common Tray cr, published in tbo time of 
King fcduard M in Um.*, mar kitl as a specimen of tbo language of this 
l*.nod — 

“ The Bolce r f common prnier and the admlnistmciou of tho sacromcntes and 
other rues nnd ceremonies in tho clmrebe of rnglando”, also, “A short 
t ateclil'm or plarne Instruction contevnyngo tho summeof Christian leamlnpe, 
s tt fonr*h by the hlngis malc^tics authoritlc, for all soholemnistcrs to tenchc ‘ 

201 'NIoDrux- Engiisii may ho said to date from the acces- 
sion of EhKibctli, 1558, to tiio present time, and max con- 
Miuenth bo considered under Art distind Periods, not that any 
distinctive change was suddenly cllectcd at any precise time in 
ant one of these periods, but that certain contemporaneous 
it nteis gradually produced x nriotis modifications either in tho 
I'rnciun or locabulan/ of tho language * 

20 1 fur riRM- Moinnh PmuoD commences about 1558, 
end » xtend*< to 1019 At the Itcvixnl of Literature mans new 
wortK were introductd into English from tho Latin nnd CfrueV 
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These m some instances have displaced the old Saxon words, 
hut, m others, serve as a duplicate for expressing the same idea 
(278) Before the days of Elizabeth our language dem cd its 
accessions from the Latin through the medium of theFicnih , 
but since her time they are derived direct from the Latin 
This may account for many w ords which formerlj enaed in 
ant now ending m ent Unnecessary vowels occurring in Saxon 
began about this time to be rejected Though the orthaqiaphif 
was still different from the present mode, and the sentences 
were frequently ill conshucted, yet, some standard of conjuga- 
tion, declension, and syntax was established, and so great an 
approximation to the present language was made bj’ the writers 
of this penod, that their productions may bo perused without 
difficulty, ns may be seen by referring to the works of Shakspeaie, 
Spenser, Baconj Hooker, &c In 1611, the authorized version 
of the Bible was published, which lias deservedly had an 
immense influence not only on the religion, but on the litera- 
ture of this country (S aa' First Pei tod undo Style, 722 ) 

265 The following Extracts, tlie First from Bacon's Fssavs , the Second from 
Jeremy Taylor's Worts, mar serve as specimens of this period — 

a Studies — “ Crafty men contemn studies, simple men admire them, and wise 
men use them , for they teach not their own nsc , hut that is a w isdom without 
them, and nbove them, w on by observation Bend nut to contradict and confute, 
norto believe ana take for granted, nor to find talk and discourse, hut to weigh 
and consider Some hooks arc to be tasted, others to be swallowed, nnd somo 
few are to bo chewed and digested , that is, some books ate to be read only In 
parts , others to be read, but not corionsly , end somo few to be read wholly , and 
with diligence and attention Some hooks also may he read by deputy , and 
extracts made from them by others , but that would lie onla in the less impor- 
tant arguments nnd the meaner sort of hooks , else distilled books are, like 
common distilled waters, flashy things Reading mnheth nfnll man, conference 
a ready man, and writing an exact man, and, therefore, if a mnn write little, 
he had need have a great memory , if he confer little, he had need haven present 
wit , and, if he rend little, ho had need of much cunning, to seem to know 
tint he doth not "—Bacon, b 1661, d 1626 

5 ThtPt ogress of Sm — “ I have seen the little purls of a spring sweat through 
Jk® poUom of a hank, and mtenernte the stubborn pavement, till it bath made 
It fit for the impression of a child s foot and it was despised, like the descend- 
mg pearls of n misty morning, till it had opened its way and made ir stream 
large enough to carry away the nuns of the undermined strand, nnd to invade 
the neighbouring gariens, but then the despised drops were grown into an 
artificial river, and an intolerable mischief — So are the first entrances of sin, 
stopped with the antidotes of a hearty prayer, nnd checked into sobriety by the 
of a reverend man, or the counsels of a singlo sermon , but when such 
beginnings are neglected, and our religion hath not in it so much philosophy as 
to taint anything evil so long as we can endure it, they grow up to ulcere and 
pestilential evils , they destroy tho soul by their abode, who at their firet entry 
b 161S d lCO^ 011 ' Wlth pwssm* of a little finger "—Jeremy Tayloi, 

x,. 45.-266 The Secoxd Moders Period, extending 
from 1649 to 1689, comprises, among other great names, the 
following — Milton, Fiyden, Waller, Coivlcy, and Loclc 
These laboured much and systematically to impiove the 
language, adapting it not only to all tho purposes ot conversa- 
tion, philosophy, and oi (dory, but to the full and haimomous 
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flow of the boldest end most ongmni flights of poetic genius 
lienee the orthography becomes less irregular, the expreaire- 
ne=s ns well ns the euphony of the words becomes more several v 
tested, and the sentences constructed on n more methodical and 
peispicuous principle than before. (See Second Period under 
S'glc, 723 ) 

CC7 The follow mg extracts roll tend to llln -irate this period — 

1 From Hilton's Tractate on Edrention — “ The end of learning is to repair 
the ruin of 01 r first parents by regaining to know God aright, and oat of Uat 
knowledge to lore him, to imitate him, to bo like him, as no may the neate--* 
by poe-ei mg our fonts of true virtue which, being nnitcd to the heavenly grace 
of faitn, makes np the highest perfection Bat because oar understanding 
cannot in this bodj found itself bnt on sensible thing3, nor arrive ro clearly to 
the know ledge of God and things invisible, n«by orderly conning over thcvintr: 
and inferior creature*, the same method is nc-ccssanly to be folio ved in dl'c-eet 
te-ching ’ — HOlon, b KV'S, d 1074 

2 From Iccle — Injudicious has!t in s'rnlj condemned — "The eagerness arl 
strong bent of the mind rttcr knowledge, if not wanly regulated, Is often a 
Inrilrnnce to it It still prc.*>c j into further dlscovenc-, and new obiects, and 
catche->at the vnrictr of knowledge and, therefore, often stars not long enough 
on what is before it, to look into it as it should, for haste to pursue what Is ye' 
ont of sight He that rides post through a country may be able from the turn 
s'ent view to tell in general how the part3 lie, and maybe able to give sore 
loo<e description of hero a mountain and there a plain, here a moras3 and there 
a nver, woodland in one part and savannahs in another Such superficial ideas 
nndobv.-vntioasastlie>chemaj collect m galloping over it, but the more useful 
ob-j-iaations tf the 'oil, plant*, animals, and inhabitants, with their scrtral 
rirt, and properl cs must ncct-smlv cscapu him , and it is seldom men ever 
ilii-cover the rich mine* without some digging Xatnro commonly lodges ter 
treasnres ana jewels In rocl v ground If the matter be knottr and the «en'>‘ 
lies deep the mind miut stop and buckle to it, and stick upon it with labow 
and thought ami clo-e contemplation and not leave it until it lia <| EiaS*cttd 
the dPlc lltv, and got po -ession of troth — Code, b 11 ,2, d 1701 

26S Thf TniPD and rorntn Modi K 2 t Periods, exfend- 
inf from 1630 to 1760, comprise among other writers, tbo 
following — Pape, Addison, btcift, Steele , Do Toe, and Young 
Though the writers of this period were inferior to tbeir imme- 
diate predecessor* m originality and vigour of thought, yet they 
are lustlv considered ns accomplished scholars To their 
exertion* oui language is much indebted for its miprov enient* 
as the lust claims of criticism began to ho more generally 
recognised, and tlio importance of uniformity of orthography 
and structure more widely appreciated The mode of expres- 
sion adopted especially bj & wifi, Addison, and Tie Foe is 
uHumli fu qutntlj loore reiunihnblv easv and idiomatic, and 
le-* dtsfisured b\ those aw Invert! inversions which character- 
ised many of their predecessors With them, also, preference 
i* alwavs given to the employment of words purely Saxon 
rather than to tho=i of <la**icnl origin Inaccuracies of 
evpre -sion are, douhtkss, abundant, hut tbo improvement is 
*" u ‘* f “ The acre of Ouccn Anne 1ms been frequently styled 

us high distinction an exnmina- 
thnt it has no substantial claim 
vmh, Stole 7 24 



tiro Vium-ton period, hut to tl 
t.on of 1 ittr writers v ill «liow 
f^ec Fiord and J ourth Pa tod* 
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209 Tho following nre specimens of tins period — 

1 From the SpeUatoi, ly Addison —“Sinn, considered in himself, is n aerj 
helpless and scry wretched being Ho is subject every moment to tho greatest 
calamities and misfortunes He is beset with dangers on nil sides, rind mnj 
become unhappy by numberless casualties, m Inch ho could not foresee, nor have 
prevented, had he foreseen them It is our comfort, while wo are obnoxious to 
so many accidents, that we ore under the care of One who directs contingencies, 
and has in his hand tho management of every thing that is capable of annoying 
or offending us, who knows the assistance wo stand m need of, and is always 
ready to bestow it on those who ask it of him 

“The natural homage which such a creature bears to so infinitely w ise mid 
good a Being is n firm reliance on him for tho blessings nnd conveniences of 
life nnd an habitual trust in him for deliverance out of all such dangers and 
difficulties ns may befall ns "—Addison, b 1G72, d 1719 

2 rrehi Sia/l —“A necessary part of good manners is a punctual attendance 
of time at our own dwellings or tho=e of others, w hethcr upon matter of 
civility, business, or diversion , which rule, thongh it bo a plain dictate of 
commonreason, jet the greatest minister I ever know was the greatest trespasser 
against it , by which all his business doubled on him, nnd placed him m a con- 
tinual arrear Upon which I often used to rail} him, ns deficient in point of 
good manners. I have known more than ono ambassador, and secretary of stntc, 
with a ver} moderate portion of intellectuals, execute their offices with good 
success and applause, by the mere force of exactness and regulant} If you duly 
obserre time for the service of another, J t doubles the obligation , if upon } our 
own account.it would be manifest folly, ns well ns ingratitude, to neglect it , if 
both arc concerned, to moke your equal or inferior attend on you to his own 
disadvantage is pnde nnd injustice "—Sici/t, b 1GG7, d 17-14 

270 The .Fifth and Sixth Modern- Periods extend 
from 1760 to the piesent time Daring this period, and more 
especially dunng the present century, the language has received 
the senouB consideiation and sedulous cultnntion of many 
master minds The affected disparagement of the direct study ' 
of its principles by learned pedants is little legaided, while 
the puerile imitation of a Latin sti ucture becomes less and less 
admired. Attention is now directed to the utility and sigm- 
ficnncy of our \ ocables, as well as to the eneigy and euphony 
of the phraseology Irregularities are nhly exposed and gra- 
dually rectified Sounder* i lews of criticism and idiomatic 
construction aie more widely appreciated, and more geneiallj 
obsened Indeed, it may with justice be nsseited, that in 
fulness and i aricty of its Tocabulary, the English lnnguage is 
now inferior to none In euphony and delicacy, it may -weld 
to the French and Italian, but it miinitelj surpasses these m 
the higher qualities of strength and expressiveness (.See 
Fifth and Sixth Pe> tods undet Style, 726, 727 ) 

271 The follow mg extracts will tend to illustrate tliU period — 

1 hi Johnson The truth is, that knowledge of external nature. nnd the 
sciences which that knowledge requires or includes, are not the great nor the 
frequent business of tho human mind Whether wo provide for action or con- 
versation, whether we wish to ho useful or pleasing, the first reqmsito is the 
religious nnd moral knowledgo of right nnd wrong , tho next is an acquaintance 
with tho history of mankind, nnd w ith those examples w hicb mav be said to 
embody tmtb, and prove by events the reasonableness of opinions Prudence 
nnd justice are virtues and excellencies of all times, nnd of all places , nnd we 
ore perpetually moralists, but we are geometricians only by cbance Onr inter- 
course with intellectual nxttire is necessary , our peculations upon matter are 
voluntary and at leisure Physiological learning is of suchrare emergence, that 
one may know another half of his life, without!) ing able to estimate his skill in 
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bvclrostntics or astronomy , but his moral and prndcntinl cliwacter lmmoluMy 
appears 'f bore authors, tlicrctoro, arc to bo read at schools, that supply „t- v 
axioms of prudence, most principles of moral truth, and most materials fc* 
com creation , and there purposes arc Ixist served by poet*, orator', tz l 
historians " — Dr S Johnson, b J70 11 , d 1781 

2 Sir Walter Seott —“I shall never forgot the delightful sensation with whR 
1 exchanged the dark, smoky, smothering atmosphere of the highland hat la 
which we had passed the night so uncomfortably, for the refreshing fraerate 
of the morning air, and the glorious beams of the rising mm, which, froma 
tnbeniaclc of purple and golden clouds, were darted full on such a pore & 
natural romance and beauty ns had never before greeted my eyas To the ’eft 
lay the valley, down which the Torth wandered on Its easterly course surncrl 
ing the beautiful detached hill, with all its garland of woodE. On the riAt, 
mnld a profusion of thickets, knolls, and crags, lay the bed of a broad mounta'a 
lake, lightlv curled into tiny waves by the breath of the morning breeze, nc’’ 
glittering In Its conr-e under iho influence of the sunbeams High hills reel* 
nnd banks waving with natural forests of birch and onk, form the borders ri 
this enchanting sheet of water, and us their leaves rustled to the wind and 
twinkled in the snn, gave to the depth of solitude a sort of light and wad 
Man alone seemed to be placed in a Ftnto of inferiority In a scene where nit th 
ordinary features of nature v.oro raised and exalted” — II after SeoU, b. 1771, 
<1 18 .2 

1 Robert Southey — “ The tithes of the parish vvero naturally appropriated to 
Sts own church A certain portion of glcbo was added, cuough to supplv tto 
incumbent w ith those necessaries of life which were not to be purebred la 
those times, nnd conld not bo conveniently received from bis parishioners h 
kind, but not cnongh to engage hun in the bnsinos3 of agriculture, hisparsaJ 
it was ynstly deemed, ought to bo of a higher natnre, nnd his timcmDrewortmly 
omplov cd for himrelf nnd others Withont tho allotment of a Iionse nnd rifto. 
no church conld be legally consecrated Tho endowment of a full tenth wa* 
liberal, but not too large The greater pnrt of the country was then In fort t 
and vv osto land, nnd the quantity of produce no where more than was comiraw 
In the Immediate vicinity , for agriculture was no where pursued in the "Tin* 
,, •^ 1C parochial priest kept a register of his poor parishioner?, which 

lie called ov cr at the church door from time to time, nnd distributed reli*l to 
them according to Ills means, nnd tbeir individual necessities But la IM* 
state of society the poor were not nnmeruns, except after some visitation of war 
In which the minister suffered with his flock, while village nnd domestic 
slavery existed, pauperism, except from tlio consequences of hostile inroad*, 
must have been almost unknown TJic co*t of hospitality wns far greater tha-i 
that of relieving the poor The manre, like tho monastery, was placed herdc 
tliemghwxv.or on the edge of some wild common-for the convenience of the 
pilgrim and the stranger —Southen.b 1771, d 1SIJ 
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2 ORIGIN OF MODERN ENGLISH WORDS 

WESSON'S 46. a. &. D. — Exercises 46. a. & to.— Page 38 

It, &6. a. — 272 The Saxon supplies about three-fourths of 
the vocabulary of the Modern English , thus, 

All wolds denoting the common animals, \uth their iclations, 
cries, pa^ions, senses, tiifii mihes, motions, &c me purely Savon, 
as, Man, woman, father, mother, child, hi other, sister, dog, 
horse, cow, pig, duck, laugh, weep, ciy, groan, smile, love, 
hate, fear, see, hem, touch, smell, taste, blind, lame, deaf, 
dumb, walk, leap, run, jump, swim, iloat, due, Bink, neigh, 
baik, low, squeak, &c 

The common objects of nature are Savon, such ns, sun, moon, 
stars, air, ram, watei, clouds, grass, com, hay, wheat, rye 
So are our articles of ordinal y food , as, bread, fowl, fish, flesh 
— of fuel , as, coal, wood, peat, turf — the common di (s, employ- 
ments, and dignities of life, as, read, wnte, tench, farmer, 
miller, seaman, long, eail, &c. — Also the articles, jironouns, 
many of the adjectives and adieibs, the vregulai veils, the 
prepositions, and conjunctions are all Savon. 

273 Many of our Saxon woids have, m the lapse of time, 
undergone several modifications from the oiigmal Spelling 
The following are a few instances — 


1 Common Objects ; — 


English 

Saxon 

English 

Saxon 

English 

Saxon 

Anvil, 

An fill 

Calf, 

Ccnlf 

FI}, 

Fleoge 

Alms, 

iElmesso 

Cheese, 

Cyse 

Gospel, 

GodspeU 

Apple, 

i£pel 

Chnrl, 

Ceorio 

Ground, 

Grand 

Arm, 

Earm 

Clover, 

Clacfro 

Head, 

Heafod 

Bod, 

Bedde 

Daj, 

Dneg 

Heart, 

Hcorte 

Blood, 

Blod 

Door, 

Dorn 

Heaven, 

Hcofen 

Boot, 

Boc 

Earth, 

Eorthe 

Home, 

Haem 

Brook, 

Broc 

Evening, 

i£fen 

House, 

Hus 

2 Relations and Occupations ; — 




Alderman, 

Ealdormen 

Daughter, 

Dohtcr 

Knight, 

Cymght. 

Bishop, 

Blsceop 

Father, 

raoder 

Lord, 

Hiaford 

Child, 

Chid 

King, 

Cyniug 

Mother, 

Jloder 

3 frames of Places , — 





English 

Saxon 

English 

Saxon 

Bath, 

, Bathonceoster 

j Canterbnrj, Contwarabnrh 

Bristol, Brfgstow 

| Norfolk, Northfolc 

4 Veils ; — 





Am, 

Eom 

Bless, 

Blissian 

Fill, 

Fyllan 

Ask, 

Acsian 

Bny 

Bvogau 

Go, 

Gan 


Beon 

Can, 

Cannon 

Kiss, 

Cyssan 

Bear, 

Bneran 

Come, 

Cumnn 

Learn,,, 

Lneron 
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' Pronouns,— 


English. Saxon 

Enghs 

'i Sxr on 

English 

Saxon English Saxci 

I, Ic 

I She, 

Heo 

| My, 

Min i Her, Hire 

Thou, Thu. 

It. 

Hit 

Thy, 

Thin Onr, Uro. 

He, He. 

I They, El 

1 His, 

His. 1 Tour, Eovcr 

fi Adjectives ; — 





Ergli’h Saxon 


English 

Sixon 

English Saxon 

Blue, Bloo 


Dear, 

Dcor 

t Long, Iang 

Brown, Brnn 


EtU. 

Ffcl 

Most, Maest 

CoIJ, Ceald. 


Good, 

God 

1 Strong, Strang 

T humeral *; — 





One, An 


1 Three, 

Three 

1 Five, Fif 

Two, Twa 


[ Pour, 

Feowcr 

1 Eight, Ealita 

8 Adeerbs, Prepositions, Conjunctions 



Above, On bulan 

At, 

JSt. 

1 Ko, Kn 

Almost. Ealmacst 

Ever, 

AXer 

O-cr, Ofcr 

Al=o, ^lswn 

i 

Ueter, 

ddnehv 

1 Through, Thnrh 


274 The next principal source to which the Engltsh Lnuguago 
is indebted is the Latin Language This, either directlj or 
through the medium of the French, bns supplied us with 
thousands of words expressive of the moral affections, intel- 
lectual functions, abstract relations, arts, sciences, and general 
Literature 


275 The Latin — 1 Before the Age of Elizabeth many words 
were introduced from the Latin, through the medium of the 
French These generally underwent some modification First 
from the Latin into French, and then from the French into 
English The following are tho pnncipnl changes which Latin 
words underwent in their transition to French — 


1 By ArocOPE, or cutting off from the end, n», 


la'in French 

English 

Etihn 

French 

English 

Abnrtsns, Abstrus, 

Abstruse 

Porons, 

pore. 

pork 

Accesras, nccia, 
AppcBlre, nppeler. 

access. 

Flnlre, 

llnlr. 

tlnlsli 

appeal. 

Solum, 

sol. 

toll. 

Vreu«, arc, 

arch 

Sonus, 

ton, 

sound 

Bonitas, bonti, 

bounty 

Bcmcdium, 

remMe, 

remedy 


2 By SwcOrr, or cutting out from the middle, particularly when c, d, g, or t 
was preceded or follow cd b v a Towel , as, 

English, 
frnll 
envy 
master 
peril 
rate 


iatin 

French 

Fngluh 

Latin 

French 

AlUcflre, 

nltler. 

nlly 

FrarJlis, 

Irile, 

Crudflls, 

cmcl 

cruel 

Invidtre, 

envier. 

Dupllciro, 

doubler, 

double 

Mngl'ter, 

mattre. 

Integer, 

cntlSrc, 

entire 

Pcrictilum, 

pit 11, 

Trigcre, 

frirc, 

try 

Sccflrus, 

Etlr, 


3 By Pito«ntEsts, or prefixing a MUr or letters to the beginning, as, 
Oleum, hulle, oil | Sehola, ecole, school 

Ostres, hattre, oyster | Status, it at, estate 


4 By PAnAati'GE, or adding a letter or syllable, ns, 

La'in French English f leitns Trench 

\ctio, action, action Paw, portie, 

Mora, roort death. | Sol, eolell. 


TngUsh 

part. 

ran 


S By HrrXmEsifl, or the transposit on of one or more letters, ns, 
rinjena, polyaart, po'enatit. I Btojmnm, i‘nng, stagnant 
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C By thee hange of Vowels emd Diphthongs, n«, 


Cr us, crotx, cross' 

Dign-in, dmgner, deign 

Grennm, gram, grain 

Horn, heure, hour 


Lrc, 

Nine, 

popiitts, 

Tex, 


7 By the change p/ Ccntcnants , os, 

AfttUa, aijlo, eagle 

Cnrea, cage, cage 

CTrjrptn, protte, grot. 

Brens, brgf, bnef 

Carmen, rtarme, charm 


Cantdrc, 

Gratia, 

JnnyCre, 

Gnuinm, 

Snlviro, 


lei, 

nets, 

peuple, 

aoix, 


chanter, 

grow, 

Jomdro, 

gfaner, 

satevor, 


law 

nut 

people 

voice 


chauU 

grace 

join 

glean 

rave 


S By Epestjjesis, or the tnser'ion of letters , ns, 

Campancus, campagnc, campaign l Humllis, hum file, humble 

Centre, genre, gender J Hnntinttr, montapne, mountain 


276 — 2. Since tlio time of Elizabeth, Latin words have been 
derived direct from that language In these instances, also, 
the Latin primitive frequently undergoes some alteration, either, 
l,1by abridging the Infinitive) as in Concurrerc, concur; or 2, tho 
Supine, ns in Actiwn, act, or 8, by a change of voxcels, ns m 
Scando, ascend 


Latin Root and Meaning 
Ago, I do, actum, done . 

jCstlmo 1 value . 
Anltna, breatb, life 
Anna, a year 
Aqua, water , 

Ars artis, ridU . 

Caput, capita, tho head 
Caro, earnis, flc*h , 
Centrum, ft middle point 
Ctr£», a citizen 
Cor, eordu, the heart 
Corpus, corrSns, a body 
Crux, cruets, a cross 
Cura, care 
Dens, dentis, ft too‘h 
Dies, a day . 

Dignut, worthy 
Durus, hard, lasting 
Forth, brave, strong 
Front, the forehead . 
Fruciux, fruit 

Fundo.fusus, to pour, meit 


English D -meat tees 
ad, action, actor, ac*nnl, exact 
esteem, estimable, rrtmato, estimation 
animal, animalcule, animate 
annals, annultv, annual, biennial 
aqueoan, aquatic, aqueduct, terraqueous 
artist, artisan, artificial, artful 
capital, cape, captain, charter 
carnal, carnival, incarnation, cnrmroroin 
centre, ern’mi, concentrate 
, erne, aril, a ty, eirility, cirilize 
tore, cordial concord, courage 
corporal, corporeal, cor pec 
crualy, crucifix, crusade 
cure, curable, cure to, canons 
dentist, dcn/tfrlco, Indent 
irfmry, diurnal, dial, dialling 
.dignity, indignant, 

, during, durable, endure 
fortitude, fortil} , force, fortres. 
affront, con/ronf./rontal./ron/lrplcco 
■fnetil } , fnictuons, /rm'age, fruition 
. confute, diffuse, effusion 


Z>. 46 . b.— 277 — 3 In mnny instances, these Latin Deriva- 
tives have displaced tho corresponding Saxon words, ns m the 
following instances — 


Latm Dene 
Authority, 
Circumference, 
Btsciplc, 
Banner, 

Judge, 


Saxon 
Anweald 
Ambegang, 
Iseominp^at fht 
Earth-ling 
Doomsman 


Latin Dene, 

Lunatic, 

Medicine, 

Marriage, 

Scribe, 

Sepulchre, 


Saxon 
Month stel 
Leach craft 
Gifla, 
Bocerc 
Bgrgen 


278 — i. In other instances, there are two se/s of Dct ivahvc 
words, expressive of the same thing, or nearly so, the one of 
Saxon, the other of Latm origin *, thus — > 

r 2 


ion 
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SiruJi 

Ang^r 

BnlUinp, 

EoMncsj, 

Poddy 

Brotherly, 

Fcwnes.-, 

Fearful, 

FctllDg, 


Mm 

Ire 

ldifre 

Andsntr 

rorpore.il 

rntcrnnl 

FlllCltT 

Timid 

Sentiment 


Saxon 

Feather, 

rrcedom 

Foresight, 

Fathcrlt, 

Flcshli, 

JTcirtj, 

HandbooL, 

Kicdnc 1 ”, 


Mm 
Flnmc 
I 1 
Pmdcnre. 
^atcra' , 
f ami! 
Cordial 
Manual. 
Benignity 


Latin, thus — 


Stum Xoun 
Being, 
Blood 
Country 

Cow, 

Degree, 

Bop, 

Fye, 

Hearing, 

House, 

Mind, 

Boot, 

Ftorm, 

Thing, 

Tooth, 


Mm Atbectire 

Essential, 

Sanguire, 

Bnrnl, Bn'tu- 

1 accine 

Gradual, 

Canine 

Ocular 

Audible 

Bomcstlc, 

Mental 

Bndicil, 

Tcmrestt ou^, 

Beal, 

Dental 


Freni 

Me 

Sanguu 

Rus 

local 

Grad us 

Cams 

Ocitltts 

Audio 

Damn » 

Mens 

Radix 

Tempests 

Res 

Rent 


280 —6 a Other Nouns of 
Afljrt hccs, one denied from the 
Latin , thus — 


Saxon ongm hate iico sets of 
noun itself, the Otliei from the 


Saxon -1 own 
Blood, 

Bot 

Bro her, 

Bodr, 

Barden, 

Da\ 

Fn'lUT, 

Tcir 

l’rlend, 

Heart, 

Help, 

Ll'e 

King, 

Mo’hcr, 

Mclit, 

Wot inn, 


2 Saxon Adjective 
Bloody, 
Boyish, 
Bro.hcrly, 
Bodily, 
Burdensome, 
Daily, 
Tathcrlv 
Fearfnl, 
Fricndl} , 
llcirty 
Hc’prtu, 
Lively 
Kingly 
Mothrrlv, 
Sightly 
Womanly, 


3 Mm Adjective 
Sanguine, 
Pnerilo, 
Tmtomil, 
Corporeal 
Onerous, 
Dlumnl 
ratcmnl 
Timorous, 
Amicable, 
Cordial, 
Auxiliary, 
Vital, 

BognJ, 

Maternal, 

Nocturnal, 

rcmlnlnc, 


4 From 

Sanguis 

ruer 

Fra'er 

Corpus 

Onus 

Dies 

rater 

Timor 

Amicus 

Coi 

Auxihum 

Ida 

rex 

tfa'er 
A ox 
ftnilna 


b Tho Latin also supplies the English avith ^numerous 
fixes or particles v Inch are emploved to i ary the scnso , i 
vrorils to which they are prefixed , thus, tm, not, in i»i-morta 
•See Prefixes, 280 

281 The Giecl Language, which possesses great power in 
fonmng Compounds, has nl«o furnished tho English not on } 
with tnnnv Prefixes, hut with numerous appropriate and signi- 
ficant Terms in mathematics, medicine, hotam, chemistry, am 
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tlie Arts and Sciences in general A few Greek Derivatives 
are subjoined — 


Air (aijp) the air 
Angtlos (ayytXot) a messenger 
AnthrCpos (ar$pu~ a?) a man 
JStblos (Si/3Aoi) a boot 
Chronos (xporos) time 
Dlmot (irjMor) the people . 

Gl (yij) the earth 
Gramma (ypappa) a letter 
Graphs (y pa$o>) X mite 
Jfttros (jepotljncrcd. 

Under (vSap) water 
Isos (terns) equal 

KosmSs (notrpos) order, the world 
Krdlos (eparos) power.govemmcnt 
Logos (Ao-yot) a word . 

ilartur ( paprup ) a witness 
iJfetron (/urpoi ) a measure 
Won os (point) one, alone 
Lldmds (ropo,) a lair 
Odl(u>&Ti)jm ode , 

OnOma (oraua) a name 

bradnon (opyavoi ) an instrument 

brthos {opOo s) right, exnct 

/'as, pantos (—as, roioros) all 

Pathos (— aSos) feeling ‘ 

Pttrd («rpa) a rock 

PAifos ($tAos) a lover 

Phjnl ( j: r r]) a sound • 

>Wii (i-oAis) a city 

Polos (ro\v s) many, .v 


uS/ial, aSrolite, aeronaut, nonform 
angel, arch angel, evangelize 
anthropology, misanthropy 
Bible, bibliography, bldli opolist. 
cAronio, cA remote, eAronology 
demagogue, democracy, epidemic 
geograph) , geology, geometry, geodesy 
grammar, anagram diagram 
prap/iical, autogiapA, biograpAy 
Aierarcliy, Ai'roglyphic 
/ivdrometer, Ajdrnullcs, Avdrugen 
isosc51cs isochronous, isothermal 
cosmetic, cosmogOny 
aristocracy, demo a at, theocracy 
loo lc, apo'ogy, analogy, chronology, dialogue 
martgi , inai lyrdom, martgro logy 
chronom'f/er, barom'eler, dlamelei 
monarch, monastic, monopoly 
astronomv, Denteronemv, economy 
epode, melody parody prosody, psalmody 
nnonymous, metonymy, synonym 
organ, organize, inorganic * 
ortAodox, orthoepy, orthography 
panacea, pandect, panoply, pantheist 
apathi , pathetic, pathology, sympathy 
Peter, petrify, pelnfaction, pefroleum 
pAilosophy, pAilanthropy, plulology 
phonics, euphony, symphony, phonetic 
policy, police, impolitic, metropolis, polish 
polygon, polyglot, polytheism 


282 Xu addition to Latin and Greek, the English Language 
has borrowed numerous single Terms and Phrases from the 
following — 


a Modern French has supplied many words used in 
Militaiy affairs, as, aide-de-camp, bayonet, bivouac , — in D; css , 
as, vest, blonde , — in Manners, &c , ns, etiquette, naiveti, foible, 
eclat, ennui, sonic 


b The Itauan has supplied several terms relating to 
Music, Sculpture, and Painting, tie, piano, adagio, tenoi, mezzo- 
tmto, fresco, cameo, virtuoso, profile, studio, See 

c Modern German, Flemish, and Dutch have supplied 
several manufacturing, mercantile, and naval Terms , sucli as, 
Cambric, canvas, cable, Jhihc, heel, shop, yacht, &e 

d The Spanish and Portuguese have furnished a few, as. 
Admiral, alcove, barilla, cigar, junto, castanct, lagoon, albino, 
alhgatoi, calabash, caigo, embaigo , &c 

e America has supplied several terms , as, Cannibal, potato, 
tobacco, tomahaivL, wigivam, &c 

f Asia, in consequence of our extensive dependencies there, 
has also supplied several, as. Alcohol, toran, coffee, calico, 
rhubaib, bamboo, iajah,junh, & c. 
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[lessen V. 

g Placet frequently supply terms, ns, Skerry from Arret; 
pmi, from Oporto The same ranj be said of Persons; m, 
Voltaim from Volta, daguerreotype from the discoverer, 
Daguerre 

h Neyi Terms are occasionally introduced ns necessity may 
suggest—' The total vocabulary of English words may amount 
to 90,000, or 100,000 

< * 

3 PREFIXES AND AFFIXES 
MESONS 47, 48. — Exercises 47, 48. — Page 39 

,, 47 — 283 Pbeeixes and Appixes — One chief means of 
forming English words from one another is by attaching to 
the root , or essential part of the word, certain prefixes and 
affixes 

284. a A Prefix is a particle placed hcfoi c a Toot to vary its 
sense , ns, tm in the word immortal, over m opcrcome. 

b An Affix, or termination , is a particle added to the root to 
vary its signification , as, tsh nnd/i(f in whitish, joy/irf 

e. Prefixes arc generally prepositions, and are of great 
diversity of origin 

285 a Saron Prefixes — The prefixes, which are of a purolj 
English or Saxon origin, nTe, a, be, for, fo> e, mid, mis, ove>, out, 
un, under, up, xodh Tliese prefixes are usunlly called inseparable 




b A signifies on or in , as, ashore, tbnt is, on shore 

Be signifies afoul, tu,kratlr, that is, stir about ,—also/or or before, ns.despcsk, 
that 1s, to speak for or before It lias also several other meanings 

For dentes , as, bid forbid 

lore signifies before, a3, sce./orrsoo 

Mtd signifies middle , as, mid-dap 

Jfu s'gnifics detect or error , as, take, mistake 

O-tr deno'es superiority or excen, as, come, crercome , done, orordono 

Out s'gnifics ereeit or tuptnonly, as, run, outrun 

In before nn adjective, signifies not a«, worthy, unworthy , before a verb 
it signifies the undoing of the net expressed by the verb , as, tie, untie 

t ader signifies beneath , ns, underline 

ip£ e<MW * nift> ° n UJpvard ’ M ’ t * art > "Pstart,— and also, aibternon, ns, set, 
IVitt s'gnlfies ajaSntt,frem , os, stand, rnttslMid , draw, wrtdraw 
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236 Latin Prefixes . — The following Ptefiicsoxe dem ed from 
the Latin, and have the annexed signification — 

A, ab, or abs, signifies f/vm or avay, os, abstract, to dram away 

Ad signifies to, at os, adjoin to join to , (Ad nssumes different forms accord 
ing to the first letter o£ the root to which it is prefixed , os, ascend, accede, a/foct, 
ajgriere, Ac ) 

Jmii, from ambo, both, signifies double , n«, ambiguous. 

Ante signifies before, thus, antedate, to ditQ before 
Bmt signifies good, veil, as, benevolent, well disposed 
Bi or bis means tiro or ticice, as, bisect, to cut into tno parts. 

Ciretim signifies round, about, ns, circumnavigate, to sail round 
Cu signifies on this side, as, els alpine, on this side the Alps 

Con, com, eo, or col, signifies togethei , n«, convoke, to call together —Co is used 
before ntoir d, ns, co-cgiiaf , eon before n consonant, os, contemporary 

Contra nnd contra signify against, as, confiadict, to speak against , (contra is 
sometimes changed into counter, as, counfe.uct ) 

Be signifies of, from, or doirn , as, dethrone, to drive from the throne 

Bi or dis, dif, signifies asunder, as, distract, to dravi asunder It also signifies 
relation or undoing, as, disobey, not to obey 

E, ex, signify ouf of, as, dcct, to choose out of 

Ejui signifies equal, as, egandistaut, at an equal distance 

Extra signifies out of, beyond , as, ext i aordlnary, beyond the ordinary course 

In, tm, il, i r, before an adjective, senes ns nnegath-o, as, active, tnnetho, 
immortal, not mortal , illegal, not legai ,— before a verb, in signifies in or info , 
os, include, to close la 

Inter signifies between , ns, intervene, to come beta cen 

Intro signifies to, within , os, introduce, to lead in 

Juxfa signifies mgh to , as, furfaposltion, placed near to 

Slat or male (from mafiu,bnd) signifies iH or bad , ns, malcontent, discontented 

Jfanu (from manuj, a hand) signifies into or by the hand, as, manuscript, any 
thing written by tbe hand 

Jfulti signifies manv, ns, multiform, baring many forms 
Jon, not, ns, non resident 

Ob signifies opposition , as, obstacle, something standing in opposition , (ob has 
tho various forms of cc, of, op , as, occur, Ac ) 

Omni signifies all, as, omnipotent, all powerful 

Per signifies through or thoroughly, as, perfect, that is, tUorouglit) done 

Post signifies after, ns, postscript, after the writing 

Prac or pre signifies before, as, prevent, to go before , hence, to stop 

Pro signifies forth er/oricai dt , as, promote, to move forwards. 

Procter or prefer signiflespaji or beyond, ns, preternatural, beyond tbe coarse 
of nature 

Re signifies again or bad, ns, regain, to gain bach 
Retro signifies backwards, as, retro grade, going backwards 
Se signifies apart or without , as, secrete, to hide, to put aside 
Sine signifies without, ns, sinecure, without care or labour 
Subttr signifies under, ns, jubferraneons, under tbo earth 
Sub, sue, sur, tug, tup,— undo , ns, subscribe, to write under. 
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&jper signifies aSore or over , as, superscribe, to write -above or o-cr 
Trans signifies our, f ran one place to another, as, transport, to carry over. 
Ultra, — beyond, os ultramontane, bovond the mountains,— extreme 
Tbe Inseparable prepositions are sometimes improperly used , tins, dl'rau *, 
sometimes n*ed lor annul, unloose tor loose, &.c 


287. Greek Prefixes — The following are tlio Prefixes of 
Greek origin, with their import — 

A or an (a, «) signifies prirafion or without, as, anonymons, without a name. 

Ampht (anii) signifies both or the two, as, amphibious, that is, having tuo 
lives, or capable of living both on lnnd and m water 

Ana (ai a) signifies through or up, as, anatomy, a cutting through or np 

AnU (am) signifies against ns, antichrlstian, against Christianity > (Anti is 
sometimes contracted into ant, as, antarctic, opposite the arctic.) 

Apo (an) signifies from as, apogee, from the earth , (Apo Is sometimes con 
traded Into op, os, aphelion, an ay from the sun ) 

Are (apxoiU first, chief, as, arch angel, an angel of the first ordci 

Auto (avTec), self, ns, autograph, one s own handwriting 

Cite (Kara), doim , as, eateloguo, a list 

Bus (iia) signifies through, as, diameter, n moasnro tlirongh 

Epl («ri) signifies upon, ns, eptdcmie, upon the people 

En (tv), in, on, ns, encomium 

Eu ( tv ), well , as, euphony, an agreeable sound 

TTlmi (ijuOi half, ns, hemisphere, halt a sphere 

JRU.ro (irepov), different, as, heterodox 

Jlyper (vnp) signifies our, abate, ns, Supercritical, over or too critical 

JIupo (u»») signifies under, Implying concealment, as, hypocrite, n person con 
coaling his real character 

Steta (jit-a 1 signifies change, tiansmutation, as, metamorphosis, a change ol 
shape 

Jlono (ftoi-av) signifies single, ns, monosyllable, one syllable 

Aina (-apo) signifies beyond, on one tide, as, paradox, nn opinion beyond or 
contrary to tho general opinion. 

Perl (rrpt) signifies about, ns, periphrasis, a speech in a roundabout way, a 
circumlocution 

Eoly (coXvc) s'gnlfics many , as, polysyllable, a w ord ot many syllables 

Syn (<rvr) signifies tott, together, ns, nmod, meeting together (Synhasolw 
the firms eg, tyl, tym, os, syitem, syllogism, sympathy ) 


X. 48.-288 Affixes — Tho following Affixes nro those which 
most frequently occur — 


1 Tho<e which denote the 


tn.asin 

Guardian 

\n-, 

Afri'tanf 

Ar, 

Beggar 

Inf, 

Do «ar<? 

fry, 

Adversary 

ter, 

Charioteer 

fnt, 

Adherent 


agent or dorr ot a thing are, 
Er, mate doer. 
Ess, female doer, 
1st, as In 
/re, 

Or> 

Set, 


* Thom donating the person etc 1 el upon arc, 
Atr.ulsi I’o*ente>< /te.asln 

' '• Assignee 


Salter 

Govcrneii 

OonformiV 

Operattre 

Inspector. 

FirarW, splmter 


Favourite 
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3 The following denoto icing or state of being — 


Aey, as In 
Ag>, 

Am or oho/, 
Ence or cncy, 
Hood , 

Jon, 

Ism, 

Mcnt, 


Piracy 

Bondnye 

Repentance, Flagrancy 

Adherence, Emergency 

"Boyhood 

Lxhaustion 

Despotism 

AcWevemenf 


Mont/, as in 
Mess, 

Mjt, 

Sb>P. 

Th, 

Tude, 

Ty or tty, 
Urc, 


Acrimony 

Acuteness 

Rivalry 

Inondsfiyi 

Deptfi 

AptitaA 

Loj a\ty. Durability 
Disclosure. 


4 Dom and I te denote jurisdiction or office, os, in King/fom, Bishopric, Earldom 

5 Cte, l in, let, Ung, and nef, are dtminntivo terminations, ns, in Corpuscle, 
Lambim, Streamlet, DncUiny, Hilloel 

6 Ac, at, an, or, am, at , tc, teal, id, tie, i tie, and ory, denote of or pertaining to 
ns, m Elegiac, Autumnal, Republican, Consul ai , Momentary, 'Wooden, Angelic, 
Canonical, Frigid, Infantile, Adamantine, Expiatory 

7 Ate, ful, cte, ous, some, y, denote full of or abundance, as, in Affectionate, 
Hop eful. Globose, Hazardous, Gladjomc, Pitby 

8 Ish, lile, hj, signify likeness or manner, ns, in CliUdtsb, Salntfile, Maiden In 

9 Ire, able, and ible, denote capacity, as, in Commnmcattre, Profitable, Con- 
temptible 

10 Less denotes pnrahon, ish, added to Adjectives, denotes a small degree of 
anything , as, in Artier*, Blacki-A 

11 Ate, en, fy, tse, ish, ite, denote to male, ns, in Alienate, Brighten, Justify, 
Epitomise, rinitft, Methodize 

12 Zv denotes hie, as, in Kindti/ TTitid signifies in the diiechon of, ns, in 
lomeieai d 


289 Composition of Modern English Words —English 
vords are derived from each othei m n variety of ways — 


1 Sometimes the noun foims the toot, 
derived Adjcdnes and Verbs , thus, 

Moun Vet iratirc A dj edict 

Courage, Courageous, 

Hand, Handy, 

Traitor, Traitorous, 

Eocietj , Social, 


from winch are 


Veib 

Encourage 

Handle 

Betray 

Associate 


2 Sometimes the Veil is the root; and supplies nouns and 
adjectives, thus, 


Verb 

Expend, 

Compare, 

Excel, 

Agree, 


Den cal ice Aottn 
Expense, 
Comparison, 
Excellence, 
Agreement, 


Adjective 

Expensive 

Comparative 

Excellent 

Agreeable 


3 Sometimes from Vet bs are derived the names of the agent 
or doe » and of the thing, thus, 


Verb Person or Agent Thing 

Think, Thinker, Thought 

Grow, Grower, Growth 

Speak, Speaker, Speech 

Strike, -Striker, Stroke 


4 Sometimes from Past 

Patt Participle Horn 

Joined, Joint. 

Flowed, Flood 


Participles aie foimed nouns, thus, 
Past Participle ' Noun 
Deserved, Desert 

Weighed, Weight 
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5 Sometimes tlie old Third Person SmffuJm is contracted 
in the formation of certain nouns , thus, 


Pail Partieip’e hottn 

Breathcth, Breath 

Glrdcth, Girth. 


Past Participle Kotin 

Hcalcth, Health 

Stcalcth, Stealth. 


6 From Adjectives are sometimes formed nouns and verity 
either by affixes or prefixes , thus, 

Adjechre Benra/ire A'oim Vert 

Bweot, Sneotnew, Sweeten 

Quick. QulckneM, Quickeir 

Sure, , Surety, JSnsuie „ 


7 a Some nouns are formed from adjectives by contraction, 
thus, ” >, 

Length, from long , breadth, from broad , slotfi, from Slow , 

b Others aro formed from the union of two noons , ns, Moon light. Corn field, 
Silver smith. 


8 Tlio different parts of speech are formed from each other 
either hy prefixes or affixes, as will he seen from the following 
examples — 

I Pleate— Please, displease — verbs 

Pleasing, pleasant, pleasurable, nnplensing, unpleasant, displeasing— aq/ecMcl 
Pleasure, displeasure — subsl of the peeling 
Flca«antry, pleasantness— rut,/ of Hit thing felt 
Flcasratl} , unpleasantly — adrel bs 

( Fit —Fit, befit, misfit, Telit, unfit — rerbs 
1 Tltness, fitter ontfit, unfitness — nouns 
| Fitting, unfitting befitting— ndiecfirt t 
V Fitly, unfitly, befittmglj — -adrerbs 

3 Words derived from each other, however different they may bo as to the 
(tan to vv liicli they belong, arc alvv ays, moro or less, allied in signification , thus, 
please, the verb, pleasure, pleasurableness, the honns, pleasant, pleasurable, too 
adjectives , and pleasantlv, pleasurably, the adverbs, though different in their 
application, and modified In their meaning by tbo changes which they undergo, 
jet arc all expressive o£ the samo leading Idea 

290 Title for the Pronunciation of Compounds — It must ho 
observed that the long sounds in simple words generally hecomo 
short in tlie Compounds , thus, Fine, vineyard, clean, cleanly, 
dear, dearth, clinsto, chastity, foro, forehead, holy, holiday, 
plinse, pleasant 


4 PRIMARY SIGNIFICATION OF "WORDS 
Mssors 49 . tu & to.— Exorcises 49 . a. & to, — Page 41 


. i 5 ’ ° ®* <he Amnity of Words —The leading Principles which determine Iho 
f n «*poct of origin, oro identity of letters (or letters of tlio tamo 
" mtfirahon.that is a signification obviously dedueiblo from 
hr ri ft 3 “P® °. r V nl1 °rc letters or anicnlations formed 

/ ar.l *?, e r ? l oaU ’ • ft"* m, ondp arc formed by the Ups alone, 

the , ^ HP* with the assistance of. the upper teeth Utters oi 

%»ged, IbTlno hr o*hff-|jrt,& hrv 10 acriT *‘ ,on > ireqwcntfy inter 
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i 

5 « "When two or more languages employ the same words to express the moat 
familiar objects and the » ost slmplo ideas, when they possess tie same numerals, 
the same pronouns, and the same sjstem o£ grammatical inflexion, these 
languages were originnlly one and the some, or dcnvod from a common parent ” 
—Dr W Smith, in Marsh'* Zed 

292 All words were at first used only in one-sense, yet, from 
various causes, they are now frequently emplo 3 ’ed in very 
different acceptations Though a word can have only one 
pnmai y, it may have several secondary meanings The Primary 
meaning of a word, when discovered, furnishes a ley by which 
the remotest of its Secondaiy meanings can he explained 

Thus, Heat and Hate, though at present very differently applied, nro radically 
tho same word, being derived from the Saxon root, hatian Pity and Piety are 
both derived from pittas , Property and Propriety from propnus, special , Patron 
and Pattern from patei 


293 Many words retain their Primary or original sense, 
along with a Secondaiy meaning, thus 


Word Primary Meaning 

Craft trade In w hich one is stalled 

Chanty love, affection , 

Indorse to write or place on the hack of 

Impertinent not pertaining to the subject 

Herrons strong, vigorous 

Offend to cause to err 

Prerent to go before 

Reveal to draw baric the veil 


Secondary Meaning 
artifice 
almsgiving 
give currency to 
rude. 

weak, easily agitated * 
to displease, injure 
to stop, hinder 
to disriose something 


294 Other wojrds, on the contraiy, have lost their primary, 
and retain merely a Secondai y meaning , — thus • 


Word Present Meaning 

Absurd foolish, inconsistent 
Antic ' odd, ridiculous 
Poor a rude fellow 
Cloven a vulgar person 
Cunning crafty, nrtfuL 
Grenadiei a tall soldier 
Humihlu lonlj minded .. 

Idiot weak of Intellect 
Knave a scoundrel, a cheat 

Lend wicked, dissolute 
Miscreant a rile wretch 
Pagan a worshipper of false gods 

Religious one devoted to religion 

Silly , foolish, weak of intellect 

Tinsel specious, nothing worth 


Original Meaning 
one deaf, not attending 
Antiquus, old, ancient 
a fanner 

Colonus, a colonist, settler 
Cunnan, knowing, well instructed 
one employed in throwing gi enades 
meanness of spint. 
one not in office, a private person 
a lad or attendant 
Lay, not clerical 
a misbeliever 

PagSm, dwellers in villages 

one bound by monastic vows, a monk, 

innocent 

Eltncelle, anything that sparkles 


295 Words pass from Original to Secondary applications 
according to the following Rules — 

1 Words primarily denotmg either Matter, or some Action, 
are applied to Mental or Moral Qualities , — thus 

Callous, unfeeling , from Callus, hardened by being long trodden 

Conflict, mental or moral struggle , from a striving together of foes in battle. 

Delirium, an alienation of mind , from a person b deviating, de, from, lira , a 
straight furrow. 

Havoc, waste, devastation , from hafoc, a hawk; a rapacious bird 

Humour, state of mind , from HnmCre, to be moist, damp 
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Batenous, greedy , from Harm, n greed) bird 
Sanguine, orient, from Sanguis, blood 

Sincere, honest, pure, from nne cerd, without Pax, thus, pure, on tutored 
honey 

2 Words arc transferred from one object to another trlnch 
has some resemblance to tbo former , thus 

Albion, from albui, white, applied to England, from tho v.lutc chits on tie 
coasts 

Dandelion, dent-do lion, from its supposed rosomblanco to tho tooth of the 
lion 

Florida, one of the United States, so called from tho/lotceis found there. 
Granite, a stone spotted os if with grains, from granuir 
Indentation, from in, dens, a tooth a lotting out like teeth 
Meander, to tom or wind, from Meander, a river in Phngia 
Pike, a v orations fish, so named from the sharpness of Its snont 
Sierra, from Serra, a saw, applied to tho mountain ridges of Spam 

3 Generic Words sometimes become Specific, and Specific 
words sometimes Individual , thus 

Bible, formerly applied to any bool , is now restricted to tho Sncred Scripture* 
Deis', formerly mtilnt one who believed in God, now is allied to ono vbo 
docs not bollcvc in revtiation 

b Under this class may ho included Proper Fames which arc formed from tho 
following — i 

1 Toisns and Localities,— Kingston, Bridges, Hill, Mountain Park A c. 

2 Occupations • — Smith (Clio smiter) , .Tenner (tho joiner) , Mason, Miller, At 
J Field sports *— Pishcr, Hunter, Hawker, Falconer, Ac 

4 Offices and Dignities —King, Prince, Earl, Lori, Yeoman, Ac. 

B 5 ht Church Bishop, Parsons, Pncst, Clark, Ac. 

6 The Slate' — Chancellor, Mayor, Beeves, rmnklin 
1 Perianal and Mental Qualities; — Block Strong, Armstrong, Swift, Meek 
B Batumi Olgecti,— Buck, Hart, Lamb, Bullock, Heron, Ac. 

9 Weather; — Frost, Snow, Storm , Gale, Tempest 

10 Peculiarities- — Crookshnnks, Longshanks, Coding Blood 

11 From Christian Fames; — Adamson, Thomson, Harrison Christian names 
are significant , thus, Alfred, all peace 

4 Specific Words, on the other bond, somotimes bfecomo 
General, thus 


Trend Present Meaning, General Or iglnal Specific Meaning 

nacehnnalian revelling, lntcmpenito from Bacchus, the god of wine 


Capricious 

Damasl 

I p'evre 

Irank 

Grotesque 

/ItraiUan 

Laconic 


fickle 

stuff with raised figures 

an indalgcr In luxuries 

free, candid 

Irregular in form 
of gigantic strength 

.Met, concise 


«••••• 4JHVVUHC) SUV IjUU VS M *4 IV 

from Caper, a goat, lenplng, Ac 
from Damascus, where it wns originally 
made 

from Fpieilrus, who taught pleasure to 
be tho chief good 

from tho I ranks, n German tribe who 
conquered Trance 
from the figures found in grottos 
from Reroutes, a Grecian hero, celebrated 
for his strength and labours. 
fromLacinin.thoeouitfryoftTicSpartnn', 

a silence-loving race 

6 Words owe tlioir Socondnrj Sense to nurelt Accidental 
Associations, thus 1 

°n office . from Candidas, white, the cotour of the tunics 
PIS V^iP 5 th S ’’“ffrages of the people 
Ow'toTZSZh JIP ttC J n ’ from “»’"*» abundance, then fnciliti 

. 'oJ££!T5Si lC V frQI p 11 ptuo" at coin, tho price cf tho news 

rivr- ' rlwr ‘ ta ’ froI u R'rrl'ei, dwellers on the opposite banks of tho samo 

a MrinJt ,ho " Tr • ,rotn 9 Avilreg t dav.whtn all kinds of frippery 
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296 a Many Derivatives have undergone a change m the 


Spelling, thus 

Modern Spelling 

Original 

Modem Spelling 

Original 

Alligator 

El-la-garto 

Kickshaw 

Quelqne choscs 

Camlet 

Com clot 

Landscape 

Landskip 

Cnrfew 

Convre-fen 

Market 

Meroat. 

Compatible 

Compatible 

Nostril 

Nose thrill 

Coffee, tea 

Cafft, tk 

D’nsphodMo 

Only 

One-lj 

Daffodil 

Palsy 

Paroljsj 

Daisy 

Day s eye 

Sheriff 

Shire-reeve 

Kerchief 

Couvro chef 

Vinegar 

Vm aigre 


b. Others have changed their Accents , thus 

Acrd'emy from Academia j Thl atre from Thea'trc 

Ka'turc from Nntttra | Yen'ison from Vena'ison 

297 Sometimes there are two words spelled and pronounced 
the same, hut of different origin These are called Homonyms, 
from (pfnuwfioi, homonumos ) the same name , thus 

r 1 Host, an army , from Hoslis, an cncmj 

HSst, the Romish sacrifice of the moss , from hostia, a victim 

2 League, a treaty , from hgSre, to bind 
League, a measure of distance 

Z Riddle, a sieve , from rtliciilum, a Witte net 
Riddle, an enigma , from Saxon rae dele 
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PART III.— SYNTAX. 


xsssorr SO. a. — Exorcise 50. a . — Pago 47 

298 Syntax explains the Agreement , Government, Connection, 
and proper Auangcment of words in a sentence 

299 « A Sentence is a collection of words' so arranged ns to 
express one Complete Thought or Proposition 

b Every Sentence consists of two parts, — tlio Subject nnd 
tlio Pi idicate The Subject is the thing of which we are spend- 
ing, and is olwAys the Nominative Case, or equivalent to a 
Nominative Case — -The Predicate is that which we say or affirm 
respecting tlio Subject, and is expressed by the Verb ,-thus, in 
the clauses, “ John runs,” “ The boy is industrious," John 
and bog are the Subjects — runs nnd ts industrious nro the 
Predicates 

c "When the Verb affirming oi denying is transitnc, it is 
necessary to employ a noun or pronoun to denote the object 
afreted, nnd thus, to complete tlie sentence, ns, “Industtv 
(Sub/ect) procuies (Piedtcatc) competence" (the Object) The 
Subject, Predicate, nnd Object combined, form a sentence 

<r When tome tenso ot tin. verb To Be Is used, it forms in Grammar, ft part of 
the Predicate mid can be used— 1 V, ith nn Adjectire, ns, “ The earth is atobu 
far —2 Ultha \ouh hi the Nominative, n«, “ Charles teas the ling " — 5 nith 
a Phrate or Adeeib ns • lie ts o/ opinion ’ " Ho teas there ’ — In the sentence, 
“ Grva f l« fie Lord —Ion 1 is the Subject, u great, tlio Predicate — Adjuncts nrc 
■» oris employed to explain or modify the meaning either of Subject or Object. 

e In Bogle n fcnUncccou-Isls of tbrvo parts,— 1 Tbo Subject, which includes 
the Nomln itivc and nil Its Adjunct) — 2 The Copula, which is tomo tense of tbo 
verb to be cltb-r in pre'cnl, past or fntnre time — n The Predicate, which con.- 
p’bes tlie whole exertion bo h the verb object, and adjuncts I rom this state- 
ment wo re< , that the term* Subject nnd Predicate nro more restricted in Gram 
mar than tn bogie , the 'Subject in Cmmmar being simply tlio Nominative Case, 
and tin lYrJtea e tlio verb As the verb, however, when transitive, requires tlio 
of art to be Hated to complete the sen«e, tlio verb nnd object nrc, in orimnrv 
language regarded ns forming the Oraminatitol I'reJteale —Tlio extension of 
me mine in n logical Publect over n Ornmmntical one, will, in rome ca-e» 
occa. 'on a great difference in the sense Thus, In the phrase, “ A man of pictv 
jM-atns'n the Gramma leal Subject Is " Sian, but, it cannot tie mid, that 
n ,o trtaa fcan to sin ,** it Is cn’y n p irticntnr kind of man, namely, “ the man 
cf r«<r and the clause thus completed denotes tho logical Sub,eet 

f The fr, lowing Table exhibUs the rnrious parts of n Sentence, both Grew 
mat callv and IxigienU) 
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1 Subject 

2 Adjunct 

3 Predicate 

4 Street Object 

The Commerce 

of Britain 

employs 

many persons j 

The Interest 

of 6 months 

is duo 

• ' { 

HemosUienls 

the Athenian 

incited 

this conn- 1 j 
1 trymen j 1 

Cicero 

the Homan t 

was eminent 

{ 

The master 
l. 

J of the In- 1 

1 stitntion J 

instructed 

him j 


to the 
reasirty 
gainst 
?hlllp, 
for 

iloquenci 

in 


•8 

e, 

o 

S 


. . Subject 

"The Commerce of Bntnin 
The Interest of Six Months 
• DemosthenEs the Athenian 
Cicero the Homan 
.The master of the Institution 


Cop Predicate 

is the employmentof many people 

Is due to the treasuiy 

•eras the inciter of his comitrymon 

•was remarkable for eloquence 
wa3 his instructor in Grammar 


300 a An Idiom is the general or regular syntactical struc- 
ture of words in a sentence, either with regard to their inflection, 
agreement, government, or arrangement; thus, in English, the 
Adjectne generally precedes its noun, and the Nominative its 
verb , hut, in some other languages a different older prevails 

b An Idiomism is some peculiar usage of certain words, or combinations of 
words, which forms an exception to the general rule , thus, in conversation, 
we use you instead of thou , when speaking to a single person.— c Idiomatic is a 
term applied to that modo which is conformable to the regular and established 
order of construction. v 

801 a. A Phrase is part of a sentence, consisting of two or more words, so 
connected as to imply a certain relation, but without affirming anything 

b Phrases are frequently employed Instead of single words — tbns,~l For a 
Ifoun, we ma\ nse the Infinitive, as, Stud} — “ to study ” 2 For an Adjective, wo 
can nse a Prepositional Phrnte , thus, for “ A true min,’' we may say, “ A mono/ 
tcisdom " 3 Also, instead of an Adierb, wo maj use a Pi epositional Phrase, 
thus, for “ He octal -caitfiowfy," we can say, “ He acted teilh caution ” 

803 Sentences are of three land's — 1. Simple,-— 2 Com- 
plex, — 3 Compound ' 


1. SIMPLE SENTENCES— a The Subject 

XiESSOI? 50, l>. — Exercise SO. H. — Page 47 

303 a, A Simple Sentence contains only one Subject and one 
finite "Verb, ns, “Hope sustains the mind ” 

b A Simple Sentence is said to be affirmative when it assorts or affirms some 
thing, as, •* I admire Paloy's Works '—Negative, when the adverb not is used, 
as, “ Ho did not write the letter "—Imperative, when it expresses a command or 
exhortation , os, “ Study your lessons ” — Interrogative, when it asks a question , 
as, “Her he written the letter?” * J -■ 

804 Subjects may he either Simple or Enlarged — A Simple 
Subject consists either of a single word or of a phrase, with or 
without 'the article — An Enlarged Subject is one to which 
certain attributes are added to extend or modify its signification 

305, The Simple Subject , which is always in the Nominative 
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Case, anti answers the question n ho ? or what? mnj consist of 
tlie follotung — 

1 A A cun o- Pronoun , a;, " The man lias arrived * 

5 An Adject ire u Itli the article, ured os a nonn , ns, “ The industrious dorerro 
encouragement ” 

3 An Jifnihcc Mood, jib, “ Toforgice Is enjoined ” 

4 Part cf a Sentence, n«, “ laccreislnj patience is udvnntAgcOns.* “ Ilurol 
being prepared causal the delay ' “ / 1 om Leeds to 1 ori h 2- miles *’ 11 JletuK'i 
fifteen and twenty tears of age Is n cntic.il period ” 

foie —In an Jmperatire claure, the Subject js frequently omitted , as, " Attend , 1 * 
for “Attend thou or you "—.With Impersonal verbs, tlio subject la represented If, 
the pronoun it, as, “ It rains ’ — When the word it Introduces a sentence ns the 
Subject an explanatory clause follow s to w hich It refers , ns, ** It is the dnty of 
every man to manege Ids own affairs that is, “ To manage his own affairs is 
tho doty of every man " 1 

306 The Enlarged Subject — Tho Simple Subject is enlarged 
by adding one or more attributes to it These may be — 

1 One or more Adjectives prefixed , ns “ Steadu , perseverin'; industry otct 
comes difficulties.’ — Or, an Adjective following when it refers to tho subject, ns, 
“ Tho man regardless of toil alms at excellence ” — Tho Adjectives may bo 
modified by Adra bs , ns, “ That rerp eminent man ” 

5 One or mom A aims in apposition, or Titles, consisting of several terms , as, 

“My friend, the pod and htstoi ian, wrote tlio c-sai * “ Arthur, Dale of Welhrg 

ton, tlio celebrated general, gained the victory ot Waterloo ” 

t A nonn or pronoun in tho Possessive Case , or a noun with of, which is 
equivalent to nPo scssivo, as, “The mastei s house is visible ,’’ * Sis r months in 
terest is dne ,* ‘ 1 our hat is found “ Tho son go/ the inghttngaleinmoXoClionf ’’ 

1 An Infinlhrc Clm«c , ns, “The idea, to ail permission, did not occur ” 

0 V Prerosi'ional Clause , a", " Tho cottage, m the wood, was damp " One 
rf Ins friends vv as absent.' 

C A Participial Clause, a«, “The man having be, a caUionat, resumed lii« 
wort ’ “The general, on pci curing the enemu.mlvnxiccd his columns " In there 
and similar instances the pirtlciplo must refer to the snbject. When that i» 
not the fact a different mode is necessary , thus, "Having concluded Ins speech, 
he departed,’ is correct, but, “Having concluded his speech, tre departed,” is 
incorrect U c can properly ray, “At tho conclnuon of his speech, tre departed , 
or, * The speech having been concluded, tre departed ” 

7 Anj Combination of the preceding , ns, *• A faithful follower, of the name of 
I irebmee, attended the king ’ 


XBSSOlff BO, c. — Exs 50. c. 1st, 2nd, & 3rd. — Pages 48 to 50 
l The Predicate 

307 a Tbo Gi ammatical Ptcdicafo of ft Sentence is, m ft 
limited souse, a finite Veil, "which asserts of tbo subject — 1 
"V\ hnt if «s , ns, “ Lead is heavy " — 2 "NYbnt it does , as, “ Tbe 
horsortois," “ The man wr>(cs v — 3. What is done to it, ns, 
“ A letter is urtlten " 

b Instead of tbe Finite Verb, the Predicate mat be toned 
bi employing— I Some Tense of tbe verb To Jla and an AJjlc- 
ft re, ns, “ Gold is ductile ” — 2 Tho Vcib To lie nnd a JS T oun Hi 
the Nommnhvo, ns, “Columbus was a thtcoierei 3 Tbo 
, pr ’ To lie and an Adverb or a Pi (positional Phrase , ns, “ Tim 
horse teas there ' “lie was of that opinion" — Tlio -word not 
forms a part of tho predicate 
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30S <t. Completion of the Predicate — Bn cct Object — "When 
the verb in the Predicate is Transitu e, the sense requires some 
•word or plirnso to denote the Object direetlj affected bj the 
action, and thus, to complete tlio Predicate , ns, “ God created 
the wot Id" — The relation existing between the preckcnto and 
its completion, is called tlio Object no Jtclatioii) and the word or 
clause denoting it the Complement 
b The Bn cct Object can he expressed m the same maimer ns 
the Subject, namely, 1. By a Noun or Pionouit, ns, " Tho 
man has written a Idler and sent it ” — 2 By an Adjective used 
as a noun , as, “ The judge acquitted the innocent ” — 3 By au 
Infmtnc Mood, ns, “ The boy loves to study ” — 4 B\ a. Parti- 
cipial Phrase . as, “ lie loi cs i coding the poets ” — 5 Bv a whole 
danse! as, “Ho asserted, that the guilty oxujht to be punished" 

309 Bn cct Object Bnlarged — Tho Object of a Transitu e 
Verb being either a noun or an eqtiu nlc'nt to a noun, can ho 
enlarged like the Subject of a sentence, — 1 Bj Adjectives , ns, 
“ Tho man ploughed tho lajqc field ” — 2 By Nouns in apposi- 
tion i as, “ Tho barrister defended .Tolm, the panda 3 Bj 
Possessive Cases either of nouns or pronouns , ns, “ "Wo admire 
tlio pod's taste ’ “lie has studied the Satires of JToiacc ” — 4 
By a Participial or Prqiosdwnal Phase, ns, “ Wo beheld tho 
sun rising tn all its splendent ” “ "Wo inspected the gallery of 
paintings " 

310 a Indirect Object — Most Transitive Verbs require only 
one Bn cct Object, others, besides a direct require a sccondniy, 
remote or Indirect Object, or that to or foi -which any thing is 
done, or from -which nnj thing is taken away , ns, “ He gavo 
Iho book" to me ” “ You took the property fiorn him" “Ho 
instructed tho hoy tn Grammar ” 

l, Tlio Jndirec 4 Object mnv bo— 1 A Komi or Pronoun in apposition wttb 
another, ns, “They made William bn ?"— -> A Kouti with n prqio'dtlon to, 
for, from , ns, *■ Ho gave tlio letter to John ” •• I stnted tho evo for Jamet ”—S 
A botm preceded by as, as, " Ho treated him ashtshnr" — I, Words followinu 
transitive verba ot accusing, acquitting, eonnchug, instructing , condemning, Ac , 
ns, « We accused the man of avarice "—5 Words follow Ing certain iutrnnsith es 
nnd adjectives with of, in, Ac , as, ■’ Ho despaired of success ” *• Ho w as iniml- 
inl of Ins promise " 

e The Predicate is tneomp’c'e when formrd by such Jnimnsitiio verbs ns, Dr, 
become, seem, grow, /ire, fall, die, appeal , Ac , and bj such transitives ns, Male, 
deem, call, Mat, appoint, consider , elect, Ac 

311. extension of the Predicate — In addition to being com- 
pleted, tho Predicate may bo extended, by employing either a 
simple or compound ndi orb, on nd\ crbial phrase, a participial 
or prepositional phrase, or any combination of tlieso forms to 
express time, place, manna, cause, motive means, material, &.c , 
ns, “ He visited us yesterday,” “lie rends sn hows daily," 
“Helms tu London “lie went there, " “IIo writes with 
difficulty.” “Ho could not sloop foi the heat,” “He acted 
from fear;” “He gained lus seat by bribcn/," 
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2 COMPLEX SENTENCES 


XiSSSOXT 50. a — Sscrclscs 50. d. 1st & 2nd. — Pages 60 to 52 

312 A Complex Sentence consists of one Principal Subject 
and Predicate, with seveinl clauses introduced to explain or 
modify either the Subject or Predicate ^Tlieso clauses mud 
he so connected by means of relatives, conjunctions, and other 
particles, ns to show that they are subordinate to the Leading 
Subject — The part which contains the leading Subject ana 
Predicate is called the Principal Clause , the rest are subordi- 
nate Thus, m the sentence, “ He who preserves me, whO'f 
I am, and whom I ought to serve, is eternal the principal 
clause is , — “He is eternal,'’ the other clauses are subordinate 

313 Subordinate Sentences are of three hinds, — 1. The 
Noun Sentence , 2 The Adjective Sentence, 3 The AclccrhrJ 
Sentence 


1 The hoim Sentence Is wben cither (a) the Subject of tho principal sentence, 
or (6) the Object (v. bother direct or Indirect) which completes tho Predicate, l» 
Expanded Into n clause or sentence , thns, (a) “ Honesty is commanded,” msi b* 
tlins expanded — “ That a man should be honest, is commanded ” — (b) "Skill re- 
quires diligence; —or, “ Skill requires that we should be diligent "—The Hotm 
Sentence is generally introduced cither by that, or by the interrogatives, tie, 
what, how, when, whence , 


2 An Adjeetire Sentence is the expansion of an Adjoitivo into the form of » 
proportion, which is introdneed bj the relatives who, which, that It maybe 
attached either (a) to the Subject (i) to the Object, (c) or to any part of the 
predicate where an adjective is admissible, as (a) “The thoughtful man pro- 
vides against sickness,' or, “The man, who u thoughtful,” Ac. (6) ‘‘He mis 
rpent hi3 leisure 'or, ‘ Ho mls-spent the time which he had to spare" (e)“Ho 
w rote tho letter vatli tho pen uhleh he had just purchased ’• 


" A ’> -ddre) bial Sentence occupies the place and follows tho construction of an 
Adverb Like the Adverb it describes time, place? manner, cause, condition, 
degiee, Ac , and gcncrallj qualifies tho Predicate , ns, “ Ho leaves home vhtnrrr 
“Be remains where he was" “Ho did, as well as he could" “lit 
wilt succeed, if hepersetere " " He succeeded, better than was expected ” 


3 COMPOUND SENTENCES 
X.ESSOT? 60. o. — Exercise 50. e . — Page 62 

314 A Compound Sentence contains two or moro complete 
eentenccs or propositions, connected by the co-ordmative con- 
junctions, ana, both — and, either — or, neither — not, but, also, not 
viift/ but, kVc (See 228) Sentences aro co-ordinate when they 
are separate independent propositions, having the same relation 
to the entire sentence 

. Slfi Compound SeAtences are cither Uncontractcd or Con- 
tracted. 


a Uncontraded Compound Sentences consist of such a 
^; t . ne „ ,n 1 t ?., ono sento , nco or more independent proposi 
with little or no alteration , ns, “ Industry procures com 
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petence, and frugality preserves it ” “ JCitha industry must 

be exercised, or ignorance will be tho result ” 

b Contracted Compound Sentences — When co-ordinate sen- 
tences contain cither the same subject, — tho same predicate or 
object,— or the same adverbial adjunct to tho Predicate, the 
portion which these have in common is generally expressed 
only once Thus, in the sentence — “ God made and go\ erns 
the world j ” as the subject, God, is applicable both to made 
*nnd ffoiems, it is mentioned onlj once Tho sentence is then 
said to he contracted 

816 Contracted Compound Sentences are chiefly ahndged 
according to tho following inodes , thus, — 

L When one Subject lias two or more predicates ; as, “Study 
nourishes joulb, and amuses old age,” 

2 When two or more Sidyccts linve onlj one predicate , ns, 
" Tyre and Sidon were famous cities ” 

3 When there are two or more Objects to one predicate, as, 
"Prance has produced eminent historians and pods " 

4 When there are two or more JCvfcnsions of the predicate ; 
as, "Tyre was celebrated both for its dye, and its commerce " 

817. Sentences arc divided by points or stops Those, parts 
of a sentence which nre separated by commas, are called clauses . 
and those separated by semicolons, nre called members, 
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THE RULES OF SYNTAX 


SESSOlffS 51. a. & b . — Exercises SI. a. &. t >. — -Page 51 

X,. 51. a, — 318 a Syntax consists of Concoi a or Agt cement, 
Government, Connection, and An angement of wot ds in a sentence 

b Concord is tlie ngi cement which one word has t, ith another, 
in gender, nutnbet , pci son, or case 

c Government is that power winch one word has in requiring 
a noun or pronoun to be in a particular case 

d Connection is the appropriate combination of words with 
regard to mood, tense, case, or construction, when similarly 
circumstanced 

c The Ananqcmcnt of words is then collocation or relatire 
position in a sentence 

/ The sgntadiutl or regular arrangement of words observed 
in the structure of English sentences is, first, tho subject. 
secondly , the verb, and thirdly, the object. Thus, (1) Hopo 
(2) sustains (3) the mmd 

g The preceding Is called tho direct or tegular mode of structure, which Is 
adopted In our orrtmnry discourse But when -new Mi to render tho object pro- 
minent, this order is frequently imersod, hence styled meet led, thus, instead ot 
so, mg, “ I have neither silver nor gold,’ wo may employ the inverted mode anil 
say, “ Sileei and goltl have I none ’ 

h W ords used to explain or qualify either the subject, attrlbnle, or objee*, 
are placed ns near as posable to the words to which they belong Thc«c cxplana 
torj or qualifying words arc, ns before stated, called adjuncts 

i The parts of speech which agree with each other, are the noun, the proreui, 
nnd i erb —thorn which qualify, arc the article, tho adjeetire, nnd the adverb f— 
those wlilch got cm, nro tho r erh, nnd the preposition , — and that general),, 
employed to connect words with one nnotheris the conjunction ; — tltlatires al*e, 
otc employ cd to connect 

i With the exception of tho verb, the Buies for concord, government, nnl 
arrangement are not in tills Grammar, separated into distinct portions, but In 
I'rted, according to thur connection, under tho rospectiic parts of speech I>JT 
Ud« arrangement, the loamcr will acquire a knowledge Of them With great!- 


CONCORD 

310 There are four concords — 

* ^ eUv ctn a verb and its subject or nominally e case 
“ '' c |' w «en nn adjective and a substantive 
, ,, , un 11 relatno and its antecedent 
" c ' n substantive nnd another, 
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The Subject and the Vei b 

ETJXE 1 OiTE subject ai>d thl verb 

320 a A Verb must be of tbe same number and person as 
its subject or nominative cnse, as, “ Tbou hcaiest , ” “ Men me 
moifcal ’ 

b The Hetation between a Snbject and Verb is called tbe Predicate Relation; 
—that between an Adjective and Uoun, the AUnbnUte Relation' — tbit betweon 
a Transitive Verb nnd Object, the Objective Relation —The Subject is always tho 
Komlnative , to say, “//tm and her were mamed," should therefore be, "He 
and she were mamed "—Melhmlt, J rethought, are vulgarisms, mid confined to 
certain species of poetry 

r When an adjective, with the definite article prefixed, is used without its nonn 
osthesnbjcctof averb,tho verb is put in tho plural number, ns, “The virtuous 
are respected ” 

d When the verb his several forms, that form should bo adopted which is the 
most appropriate , and the same form, whether simple, progressh e, or emphatic, 
•should bo preserved throughout the sentence, thus, “The Lord gireth and tlio 
Lord tales away,” should be cither, “ aiveth and iaketh awiy ," or, “ gives and 
tides away ” “He confeircd great favours, but did receive nothing In rctnm 
but ingratitude, ’ should be, •* Ho canftrrcd great favours but received," Ac — 
In Scripture language, the termination eth is more general than es —Dare nnd 
Reed, when transitive, always have est nnd s m tho 2nd nnd 3rd pore sing of the 
pres tense , but when Intransitive, usage Is divided (See 1G2 e, 188 d ) 

e The adjuncts of the nommntivo do not influence its agreement with the 
verb , as, '‘Six months Interest teas due ” 

f Mathematics, ethics, optics comes, physics, pneumatics, politics, Ac have pre 
ferably a plinal verb, though some recent writers prefer n singulai verb, ns, 
“ Mathematics w the science " Sometimes a different construction of the clause 
may be employed , as, “ The science of optics is intended " Alms, annals ashes, 
manners, morals, pains i irhes, tidings, vespers, nnd wages are always plural 
Veans and amends, signifying one object, have a singular icrb — signifying more 
than one, a plural verb Sews is generally singnlnr (See 67, 88 )— Other sub- 
jects, as Titles of books, having a plural form, but meaning only one thing, 
must have a singular verb , as, “ The Pleasures of the Imagination was published 
In 1744 , ” that is, the work bearing that title 

g Tiotinovs op the IttrtE. — “ In piety nnd virtue, consist tho happiness of 
man , " consists, to ngreo with happiness “Hot one of the thousands present 
are conscious of dieir demerits," should be, "Hot one of the thousands present 
u conscious of his dements ’’ “Sis days’ labour » equire tho seventh days 
rest , ’’ ought to bo reguires, to agree with labour and not with dans' " What 
aratl the knowledge of grammar and of languages if wo write incorrectly "t" 
should be avails, to agree with knowledge 

321 An Infimtae mood, or part of a sentence, is frequently 
the subject of a Terb, nnd then tbe verb must be m the thud 
person singular , as, “ To rise early conduces to health ” 

is. 51. u. — 822 a Every personal veib must have w subject 
or Nominative case either expressed or understood "When 
theie is one subject to two or moie finite verbs, it is, m general, 
expressed only before the first, and understood to tbe rest, as, 
“ diet oil sent and beheaded' John” But, when Emphasis is 
intended, the Nominative is j epeated before each verb, as, 
“ die walked, he ran, he leaped for joy v (See 401 ) 
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b Tbe nominative case Is generally suppiessed In the tmptmhrr mood , i<, 

■* Study ’’ for “ Study yo u ” In poetry, tho nominative is often omitted in inter 
Tocatlve sentences, in cases in which it would be improper in prose , ns, “Ltvei 
ther e who lot C3 his pain ? ” that is, “ Lives there a man,” Ac 
• t \ jrtu following tho word than, have frequently their nominative order 
stood as “Not that anything occnrs in consequence of our Into loss, more 
nfllictive than teas to be expected " 

& Violation or toe Hulk. — " A a it hath pleased Him of Hts goodness to give 
rou safe deliverance, ana hath preserred you in great dnnger," htxc, hath pit 
erred is without a nominative case, tho phrase should be, “and as lit hn'h 
preserred you in great danger ” It would, however, bo better, in this sentence, 
to place hath j» tserttd in the infinitive mood, governed b> the verb pleased, and 
say, “ As it hath pleared Him of His goodness fa gice yon safe deliverance, and fj 
preserve, " Ac 

323 a Every Nominative, except tlie Nominative Absolute, 
requires a verb, either expressed or understood, ns, “Who 
demonstrated the true system of the unnorsoP” "Newton," 
that is, “Newton demonstrated it ” (See 348 ) 

l A nonn representing a person or thing addrts.ted,is said to bo in tho h'omtna 
Utt of Address, as, “0 Winter 1 thon boldest tho sun a prisoner In tliocnst” 

c A noun and its pronoun must not ho the Nommativo to 
the same verb, thus, “The boy, he is good,” should he, “The 
hoy ts good ” 

d In animated lnnguagc, a nominativo sometimes introduces the sentence, 
when tho senso is snddcnly interrupted, nnd the nominativo left without Its 
intended verb, as “A prveesston,— wlmt a mixture of independent ideas of 
persons habits, orders, motions, sounds, docs this single word containl’— In 
bolemn Questions, also, both tho Noun and its Pronoun arc frequently named , 
ns, “ Jour fathers, where nre they 7" 

~ t Violation or tom Heir —“This rule, if it had been observed, n neigh 
bonring prince w ould have wanted ngrentdealof that incense which hath been 
offered up to him , " here rule is without a verb , the pronoun if should therefore 
be expunged , thus, *• It this mfe And been observed," Ac 

324 When a Noun or Pronoun joined with a participle, 
neither agrees with a verb, nor is governed by any word in tho 
sentence, it is put in tho Nominative Absolute, thus, a Jinn 
destroyed, all this will soon follow," should he, “ JIc destroyed," 
that is, “ lie being destroyed ” 

325 In English, the Subject proporly jircccdcs the % orb, nnd 
the predicate follows "When, therefore, a neuter verb comes 
between two nominatives of different numbers or persons, it 
agrees with tho ono preceding it , as, “ Ills meat was locusts 
nnd wild honey , ” except when tho terms nro either purposed 
transposed, or tho proper subject is placed after tho verb by 
guest tan, ns, “Ills pavilion were dark wateis," “Who art 
thou t” 

SIC a The phrase " as follows,” refers to one subject , as, “ His argument was 
Ke S31 rcfcra “ ere than on °i M, “His words were at follow ” 

is always singular, as, “ Tils arguments were, as appears, In 
controvertible," that is, «» if appears 
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321 Position- or the IToiiDfAnW.— The nominntive, m ordinary language 
precedes the verb , but this position is sometimes varied as, 

1 When the sentence is interrogative, exclamatory, imperative, oi optative, 

the nominative follows the verb ,as,“ Have you read Baley’s works ? ’ “ Long 

live ont.monareh ,” “ Study (you) yonr lessons , ” “ Jfayst thou be lmppj 

2 When a supposition is expressed, \f being understood, as, “Were /Alex- 
ander,” that is, “ # I were Alexander 11 

3 When a neuter verb is preceded by a preposition and its case, or by the 
adverbs here, thei e, hence , thence, note, then , hei ectftet , thus, the conjunction vet, Ac , 
as, 11 Abo\ e it stood tho set aphim , " ’* Hero are flic men," “ Hence sprung his 
eminence " 

4 When a sentence depends on neither or nor, so ns to be connected with 
another sentence , ns, “ The cyo which saw him, shall see him no moro, neither 
shall his place any more behold him *’ 

5 When the speaker is influenced by strong emotion, or when we wash to 
dignify the subject and render the sentence emphaticnl , as, “ Die he muss, or 
one greater , ” “ Great is onr God, and mighty is His name ” 


rote 2 nominatives singuiar connected bt And 
LESSOI7 62, — Exercise 52 . — Page 56 

‘i 

828 a Two or more subjects singular, connected by and, 
expressed ox understood, require the verb and the dependent 
nouns and pronouns to be in the phaal number, ns, “Virtue 
and good breeding render then possessor truly amiable ” ’ 

6 Illusthattov — The principle on which this Rule la founded, is abbrevia- 
tion Thus, instead of saying, “ Romo was once a powerful state, “ Carthage 
was once a powerful state,” we avoid this repetition, as the wime thing is 
affirmed of both, and say, “ Rome and Carthage were once powerful states ” 

329, a When two or more singular subjects connected by 
and are of different persons, the verb is plmal, and in the Jh st 
person when I is mentioned , or in the second when thou or you 
is mentioned , as, “ He and I (we) are occupied in out studies ” 
“ Thou and John have shared it between you ” 

h "When tho came Koun is nnited with two Afycctives indicating two different 
things, the verb must be plural, as, “ Both the moral and the intellectual train 
ing require attention ” 

c In the Position of Pronouns, the speaker generally men- 
tions himself last , and the person addressed first, os, ** Ton 
andJ,” “jSeandJ" 

830 a The veib is singular m the following instances, 
1st. When the Nominatives connected hy and lefer only to one 
individual, as, “ That scholar and antiquarian, has written n 
work " 

2ndly Wheri the word every precedes two or more singular 
nouns, as, “ Eveiy leaf, etc? y twig teems with life,” “Every 
town and village was burnt.” 
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3rdlj "When equably is implied, and not combination, p«, 

“ Caesar, as veil as Cicefo, was remarkable for eloquence ” 

' * 

4thly "When a negative -word follows and, the verb is m the 
samo number and person ns tbe subject lefotc the negnine, as, 
“ You, and not I, were to blame ” “ He, and not they, was 
culpable ” 

6 In cases in tllcli tuo nouns denoting inanimate things of ncorlv tlio tan* 
meaning arc employed, some writers in imita ion of the Greek Idiom, ns; i 
singular rather ttinn a plural verb But this mode should not be imitated, as i 
Is foreign to onr idiom 

331 a A singular nominative connected with other now 
by the preposition with, preserves the \ eib m the singular, as 
either (a) mere cancomitanci/, or (b) visit umcntaliti/ is thus 
intended , ns, (a) “ The King, it itli his life-guards, has just 
passed ” (6) “ The man, with a pen, writes a letter ” 

b On the same principle, a clause milled to a nominative, morelj to modify i‘, 
has no influence over the verb, ns, “Virtue, joined to Inoirledge confers respect 
nbilltj , ’ that is, “ Virtue confers rcspcctabi'ity, cn this condition, that It i» 
jolneil to Inmetedgt " In such sentences, the first nominative Is the subject, tin' 
others are only subordinate to it So aUo, “ this circumstance, together widi 
its style anil contents strengthens the supposition ’ 

c But nouns denoting joint and equal agency must he con- 
nected by and (and notr In with), and tbo verb be made plttial, 
ns, “ The line A and the line B , ” or, <“ The lines A and B com- 
pose the angle ” 

d Tot the same reason, “ Sobriety, i nth great industry nnd talent, enable a 
mnn to perform grent deeds,” “ One, added to six, male 'even,” ought to ty 
" Sobrictv, great industry , and talent combined, enable a man,” 4c “ One and 
six male seven 


itucF 3 siNacc-vn subjects connected by Or, Kor 
LESSON 53 — Exorcise S3. — Page 67 

332 Two or moi c subjects singular, connected by iho words 

either— or, whether— or, neilhct—noi, &c , require tbo verb and 
the dependent nouns or pronouns to bo in the singular number, 
because tbo subjects are taken separately, ns, “ hither John or 
Joseph intends to accompany mo , ” that is, one intends, but not 
liolb ’ 

333 a Vi litn these singular nominntn es, connected by or, 
nor, Ac., are of different persons, the i erb generally, for the 
s-ilve of bretitj, agrees with the one placed the next to it, as, 

Either thou or he is to be blamed ” 


, A , 1|C i ,rtn,l U pfol‘,ect« Is more clearly denoted by supplying the a erh to 
a, i * Uhcr thou art to lilnmo or be fa ' • i ithcr be n"*f 
i^u5n!l t,on,orI r‘ ua, p ts 'J n mine ”— When we say, ' Neither yon nor I 
nou etn *“ r rcct>,Jou * wc DlcRn < Bt the reception given to both, and not 
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334 a. A singular and a phaal nominative, connected by o> 
or nor, require a verb to be plural, and the plural nommatn e 
to be placed nevt to the verb , as, H Neither poverty nor nches 
weic injunous to bun ” 

b 17100 the latter nominative Is merely explanatory of the former, or con- 
nected with It by but, the verb agrees with the formei ns, “Tbo Decalogue, or 
Ten Commandments, is In two parts ” “ Nothing but riches teas sought after " 

c If a particalar emphasis is Intended, the verb must bo expressed before each 
nominative , as, “ Neither teas poverty , nor tcere nehes injurious to him ” And 
also, whenever tho verb has been expressed before the fret nominative, it is 
gcnenUy repeated before the second, ns, ** Neither teas lus pronunciation, nor tcere 
his gestures agreeable " In interrogative sentences, ho" ever, the verb, for the 
sake of brevity, is not usually repeated , thus, “ Has neither the Dnko nor his 
servants nppeared?”— In familiar language wo say, “There aie one or two 
points," thus connecting are with tho plural noun— points 


bulf 4 a houx of MULTITUDE — Ex, S3, b . — Page 58 

335 a When a collective noun convej s unity of idea, the verb 
and pronoun should be singular , as, u The nation is powerful ” 
But when it conveys phn ality of idea, the verb and pronoun 
must bo pliaal, as, 11 The committee were divided in then 
sentiments ” 

b Such Collective Nouns ns have only one form nrc generally used in tho 
plural, as, Haulmd, people, public, nobility, andociacv, gentry, laity, peasantry, 
soldiery, generality, auditory, and commonalty Such ns have tiro forms (singular 
lUld plural; are used generally In the swgulai , ns,court,army, meeting, parliament, 
remnant, church — Of these words, mankind, being universal, admits of neither 
the nor that being placed before it , People takes cither Me, //in, the<e, that, those — 
Tho following admit only the— Public, nobility, aristocracy, gentry, laity, peasantry, 
soldiery, generality, commonalty These admit a, an, the, according to the sense — 
Court, auditory, army, meeting, parliament, lemnanl, church The satno sense 
should, if posslbla, be retained throughout the sentence, bat sometimes tbo same 
word is used collectively in one clause, and distributieely in another , as, “ This 
people s heart is waxed gross, and their eyes have they closed ” “This pcoplo 
draiceth nigh,” Ac., “ but In vain they do teorship ’ 

e Sometimes a collective noun is connected with n plural adjunct, the sense of 
which adjunct may profer a plural to n singular construction , 09, “ Part of the 
men tceie wounded and part of them were slain ,“ that is, “the men were partly 
wounded and partly slain ’’ 


DULl 5 ARTICLES 

LESSONS 5ft. a. &. b. — Exercises 5ft a. &. b . — Page 59, 

Xu 5ft. a. — Omisston of the Ai hole — 336 1 a A common 
Noun used m its widest sense, that is, comprehending the 
whole of its species, Las no article before it, ns, “ Man is 
mortal,” “ Gold is ductile , ” (t Industry is essential ” 

b The article is therefore omitted before the names of virtues, rices, passions, 
gmhties, aits, sciences, metals, herbs, Ac 

c Sometimes a noun without an articlo before it has some word understood, 
ns, “ There are men destitute of sliamo , " that is, "some men ” 

2 Propci Names have no article before them , except^ 

1 When a particular Family Is alluded to, as, "a Johnson," or one of that 

family. 
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2 When particular discretion 1? implied, as, “a Cicero," meaning an c’o 
quest man. “ The Cicero of the age " denotes the mo t eloquent. 

3 When a common name js understood as, “The (river) names," "Tri 
(ship) Atptvne , ” ‘ The piom. (rrnn) /tariff ” 

A 'When a person is spoken of ns cither littie known, ornot much thought of, 
ns, "A Mr Thompson spoke " 

3 a Words also which arc sufficiently determinate m their 
signification, hare no article prefixed, ns, "Parliament is 
assembled “ Goiernment p era e teres “A pound of cheese ” 

l Custom allows in some famitinr erprcs-ions, but not m other®, tho omtssim 
of the article , as, “lam in has'e,' “ He is in a hurry ” “ He is at school,’ 
means lie is receiving instruction , but 11 at the school , " would impiv at tome 
particular school In familiar language, we say, at test, at least, in a formal 
manner, o’ the best, a 1 the leas' 

337 Insertion of the A> tide a m an — 1 The Article a or an 
denotes one, hut not a particular one, and is used before nouns 
in the singular, — A is used before a consonant and the aspirate 
A, as, “ a hook ,” “ a hand ” An before a vowel or a silent 
A, its, “ an army,” u an hour ” (See G4 ) 

a A is u«cd before collective words , as, “ n dozen,” “ a hundred,” “ o thou 
sand.” It is placed before plural nouns when they are preceded by the words 
fete and areal manv as, “ A few men , ’ “a great man} apples ’ — In Pocirj , a 
is frequently placed between the adjective many and a singular noun , ns, “Full 
many a gem ' Tills construction, though allowable in Poetry, and very common 
in colloquial language, is, however, incorrect. 

3 A cr an is sometimes used for each, event, or any ns, “ Sixpence n dozen 
“ A. guinea a week that is, each dozen, each week “ A prudent man would 
act differently,' that i«, fine prudent man 

338 Tho Omission of a or an before sucb words ns few, Utile, 
and others, expressing a small number or quantity, diminishes 
the number or quantity as, “His conduct wns so irregular 
that bo gained few friends,” meaning an extremely small 
number — But the insertion of a oi an before sucb words 
increases the quantity , ns, “ Elis conduct wns so just that he 
gained a few fnends,” meaning some 

339 a The — The indicates a particular person or thing, and 
is used in both numbers as, “ I saw the king,” “ Wnto the 
letters ” — The is sometimes employed to distinguish one class 
fr species from another , ns, “ 2 Ac eagle is a bird of prey ” 

b When I say “ The eagle,’ I impiv that birds arc divided into clasts, m.d 
t la, it o w on* of lb*m So, * 2?e horse I 3 a noble nmmn l 1 dlawingiiUhcs 
one •juried of animals from another 


340 a The 13 used before adjectneo m the Superlatno 
degree, when a particular sense is mtonded , as, “ The happiest 
TOnn > ’’ end before Comparatives when equality of excesses 
intended ns, “ The more ton study, the more learned joa will 
b^cotnt , that is, “ Bj how much the more you study, b; to 
much she more learned you will become ” 
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l « A most eminent physician,” means one of the number of the eminent 
" The most eminent physician,” denotes that this individual alone is the most 
distinguished The sometimes supplies the place of a personal pronoun , os, 
“ He looked him in the face , ” for •* in his face ” 

841 a The is sometimes i epealed liefoie titles , as, (l Tlie 
woialupful the Mai or ” But titles, when mentioned merely as 
such, bare no article prefixed , ns, “ Ho obtained tbe title of 
Duke ” 

Wo can properlj say , Ho became or was made an Earl, a Baron, a Duke, &c. , 
tlut is one of the Earls, Barons, Dukes, kc 

h The is generally placed between a noon and the ordinal number denoting a 
senes, ns, “ George the rourtli,” “ Chapter the Tifth ” 

Ei. 52. b. — 342 a. When a relative clause is restiichvc, tbe 
antecedent noun must Lave tLe article the, or tLe words that or 
those prefixed to it , as, “ The man, or that man, who endures 
to the eud, shall be sai ed„, ” that is, not e\ ery man, but only 
he who endures to the end. 

V When the relntn o clause is merely explanatory and not restrictive, tbe noun 
is rardy, though sometimes, preceded by an article, thus, '* Godliness, which, 
with contentment, is great gain, lias the promiso both of the present life and of 
that which is to come ” Here, the clauso, “ which, with contentment, is great 
gam,” points to a certain property In the antecedent godliness, but docs not 
restrict its signification 


343 In oi dinar y discourse, the article is prefixed only to the 
first of several nouns used in the same construction, and 
omitted before the lest, as, “ The sun and moon weio m con- 
junction ” — But when emphasis is intonded, or the attention is 
duected to each subject, the article must be tepcated before 
each , as, “ The sun, the moon, and the stars were created by tbe 
Almighty ” 

344 a When two (common) nouns signifying diffcient 
persons oi things come together, to denote that difference, an 
article must he inserted before each , ns, “ The treasurer and 
the secretary,” denote- two persons — b But, when only one 
person or thing is meant, the Article must not be repented , as, 
,e The treasurer and secretary,” meaning only one peison 

c The utility of tliisrulo is more clcarl v seen when a Proper Noun occurs w ltb 
two common ones , thus, “Pompey the general and the quaestor,” denotes two 
persons , but, “ Pompey the general and quaestor” would denote one Similarly, 
“ Jnmes the son of Zcbodcc and the brother of John,” denotes two , but, ‘‘James 
the son of Zcbcdee and brother of John," denotes only one 

d In denoting comparison or eontiast also, when two or more persons are 
intended, the article is repeated before each , ns, “ Ho is a better soldier thnn a 
scholar,’ denotes that *‘ Ho is a better soldier than a scholar w onld be "~e But 
when only one per-on is intended, the article is not repeated , thus, “ He is a 
better soldier Chau scholar, " means that "He makes a better soldier than ho 
does a scholar ” 

343 a When two oi moie Adjectives are applied to differ- 
ent subjects having the same name , the article must bo icpeated 

o 2 


before each adjective , as, “ A blue and a yellow flog were 
fljing , ” meaning two, one of each land. 

I Even in those words In the use of which no ambiguity could occur, ottra 
tlon must be paid to this llule , thns, were I to say, “ The singular and plurt! 
number , " “ The Old and Ken Testament,” my meaning would not be mlsan 
derstood, because a number cannot bo both singular and plural, nor n testament 
both old and new We must, however, conform to tho Rule, and say, 11 The 
singular and the plural number ,'* “ Tin Old and the Kcw Testament." 

e When only one thing of each sort is intended, tho distinction is denoted 1? 
not plnnlizing the noun , ns, “ The French nnd the English frigate fought off 
Scillj , " meaning onl> one of eneli nntion When more than ono of each sort 
nre intended, tho substantive is plnrallzcd , as, “ The French nnd tho English 
frigates fought off Scilly , ’ meaning more than one of each nation 

t7 When two or more Adjectives are descriptive of the same 
flung, the Article is not repeated, but placed only before the 
Jird ndjectne, ns, “ A blue nnd yellow flag,” meaning a fla* 
tbnt is both blue nnd yellow. 11 The amiable nnd learned 
instructor ” 

* 

» Several adjectuea, however, though applied to tho same subject, when a 
particular emphasis is intended, or w hen one ndjcctivo begins with a Comonant 
nnd the other with a Vowel, man admit nn article before each, 11 no ambiguity 
would occur , ns, “ The learned the eloquent, and the patriotic Chatham ,' “jl 
just and an amiable man ” III ordinary conversation wc should say, "Tho 
learned, eloquent, nnd patnotio Chatham "A just nnd amiable man ’ 

/ Position of the Article —The Article Is generally placed before the adjective, 
as, “ A just man ” When the words as, so, too, hoie, connected with adjectives 
and the word such, precede a noun, tho article is placed beticcen them nnflths 
noun , ns, “ Snch a man “So glorious a cause ” Tho word all precedes the 
article , as, “ All the men " When the noun precedes tho ndjoctlvc, the article 
Is placed as usnnl before the nonn , ns, "A cause eo glorious ” 
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x. 55. a. — 346 a. Nouns and pronouns coming together, 
and sigmfjmg tho same thing, are put m tho same case bj 
Apposition , as, “ William tho hmg ” 

f> A nonn is somotinua put in Apportion w ith a part of a sentence , n «, " 1 ou 
tente eery carelessly— a. habit which } ou must correct ’ 

SIT Complex homes —a In plurnliztng n complex name, or a nnmo and title, 
ob«cne— ’ 


1 In conversation, plnrnliso tho name, ( “Tlic Miss Iloi'ards, tho two "Ulsl 

„ , , 1 Hoicards, tho Mr JloicarJs ' 

2 In addressing let'ers, plnralizo tho t “To tho Jlisses Howard,” “To the 

title , as, ( Messrs Thompson " 

, " t for married ladies, in both instances, plnralizo the name, ns, “Tlio 
Mrs II ilsons ’ “To the Mrs IVi Isons" 


on a Title, which is applicable to more jiersons than ono, is not regnnle 
as part of one compound name, tho tills must bo pltimllzod as, “Tho Ion 
MiraS""; 1 lynJl'erst.” meaning lico lords “Tho lords Bishops of Dnrbat 
aui Carlisle « Messrs Jackson and Son “ 
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6 "When a Firm consists of two or more persons of the tame name only, the 
plural of the Title sufficiently Indicates that plurality , as, “Messrs Longman 
But when these are connected with others of a different name, to indicate that 
distinction, both the name of the brothers and the title of the firm must bo 
pluralized, thus, “ Messrs Longmans, Green, Header, and Dyer," donotes that 
there are at least tteo Xongmans in theflrm (Soe 353 5 ) 

848 Anmei s — A noun oi pronoun ■winch ansioers a Ques- 
tion must he in the same case as the noun which asks it, as, 
« Who speaks?” “ I , ” that is, I speak “ Whose hooks are 
these ? ” “ John’s , ” that is, They are John’s. (See 372 ) 


Xess, 55. b. — iujiE 7. possessive oases 

349 a A Noun denoting the oicnet or possessoi of anything 
must he in the Possessive or Genitive Case. — In English, the 
Possessive has two forms — the Saxon, which ends m ’s (a con- 
traction of cs or is), and the No) man, which substitutes of foi 
the case ending ’s. The Saxoq.$B the form most commonly 
used, hut the Norman may he^usM instead of it, whenevei it 
has the same meaning 

6 The Saxon Genitive is generally Active, denoting (seo 83) origin, agency, 
possession, or mutual relation , ns, “ Oofs providence , men's actions , John s 
bouse , the father's shield , the child's father In these instances, the Norman 
of might be employed —Sometimes this form is employed to denote the duration 
of some action , ns, " The Seven years' war ” 

c The Norman of is especially employed as an objective genitive, to denote— 
1 Dither the object of an action or feeling, or 2 the materials of which the 
former consists, or the use for which it is employed , ns, 1 “ The lore of fame," 
“ The fear of punishment ” — 2 “A bar of tivn , a can of water " This Torm is 
also employed after the words city, town, island, land, JLc , ns, ‘‘In the town of 
Gaza , m the island of Java.” (See 428 c.) 

d When the thing possessed is known, it is usually omitted, ns, “ I celled at 
the boolselters, " that is, “ at his shop ” Bo, also, “ We hare been to St Paul's,” 
that is, “ church ” Here, church being dedicated to St Paul, is considered as 
belonging to him — Substantives govern Pronouns as rr ell as nouns, in the posses- 
sive cose , ns, “ Dvery tree is known by its fruit "—The appropriate foi m of the 
possessive must of conrse be observed , thus, hers, its, ours, yours, theirs, nnd not 
the ■vulgarism— hePs, t Cs, our's, &c — As the possessive sign, is a contraction 
of es or is, and not a corruption of Aw, it is improper to say, “ John his book.” for 
“ John's hook " ’ 


350 a "When the thing possessed belongs to two oi more 

S iersons only conjointly, the cose ending is annexed only to the 
ast noun; ns, “ John , Thomas, and James’s house,” that is, a 
house belonging jointly to these peisons 

h But when the thing possessed is the scpai ate properly of 
two or more persons, the case endmq is put after each possessn e , 
ns, “The emperor's and the king's forces were separated,” 
denotes two distinct foices “ Your father’s and mothers 
advice,” that is, the separate advice of these 

c Also, when comparison is intended, or when several words coma between the 
possessive, the sign must be annexed to each, ns, “ They are William's as well ns 
Thomas’s books , ” “ Not a day s nor even nn how 's unnecessary delay will take 
piece. 1 ’ In such expressions as the follow mg, “ Thomas's ana William s wires 
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were present," it would bo better to ear, “ The wires of Thomas and tTillun 
were present,'’ because the former expression irigh' imply that each man H<1 
n ore "u Ires than one 

<J “In etises In which nnr ambiguity would occur, the use of the Faxon jw— s. 
f iro ehonll lw avoided Thus jf we tar, ngrecabh to the first part of this n> 
‘Abraliam, Isaac, and Jacobs posterltr aero carried captive to Bnbvlen,’ cit» 
unacquainted a ith the liistory of these patriarchs might consider that the 
patriarch Vb-aham, the patriarch I'.anc, nnd the postontv of Jacob were rar-ol 
captive hornill the insertion of the preposition nlv ars prevent the ambigati 
For if instead o' poslenlv, wo substitute divenilants, nnd sav * The descerdmts 
of \braham, of I«aac, and of Jneob,’ the expression would Imply Ihne did, l 
families of thc=o three India ideals. Blit if wo saj , * The common po -tentv ti 
Abraliam, Isaac, and Jacob, wore carried captiae to Babylon,’ nil ainblgul'je* 
expression is prevented So also, when I saj, ‘I am acquainted a itli thoprk-j 
and lings attendants, my meaning is very different from 'the punas or! 
hug’s attendants, or * the attendants of the pnnee and those of tho kit g ’ 
(Cromtic ) 

351 a In Poeti tj, the possessive singular of words ending in 
s or r, is generally formed by adding only the aposb ophr Q, 
ns, “ Achilles’ wrath ” 

l In prose, also, the possessive singular of words ending in 
ss or nice is frequently formed by nddmg merely the apostrophe, 
ns, “ For conscience’ sake , ” “ For righteousness’ sake ” 

c But alien no unpleasant sound wonld be occasioned, both the npos'repfc* 
and s miL't he annexed , thus, “ closes' s minister,” “ Veluc’s room ” 

5^2 Short explanatory sentences must not be inserted between a po-><Hdr4 
case, nnd the v ord which usually follows It , as, “ They censured the governors, 
as their called him tjranmcal administration,’ should be, “ They cewnred tli 
tyr-uiuical administration of the governor, ns they cnUcd him ’’ 


z>. 56. — 353 a When tho name of the posscssoi is complex, 
that is, consists of a Xamo and Title considered ns one com- 
pound term, tho case ending ’s is annexed only to tho lei 
v,ord, n«, “ Henry tho JOiqhtha reign,” “The Bishop ol 
Llandajf s excellent hook , ” “ The Duke of Wellington's statue ’* 

ft in a firm consisting of several partners having different names, the cac 
ending is annexed to the last name, ns, •* I called at Messrs Longmans, flrwn. 
Header, and liner s, the eminent publishers ’’ All these names being in iffifWi 
turn are In tho po« esaive (See 3-17—5 ) 

c When one or two explanatory nouns nro appended to the 
name, the possessive sign V is annexed to tho name only, 
especially when tho got ornmg noun is nuclei stood , ns, “I Ml 
tho parcel at Mr Smith's, the druggist ’ “This is Dr Copin’ 
stem s, the Bishop of Llandaff ” 


<1 Po al=n In those renteneos,” These psalms are Bands, the king priest, and 
po rh'tot tin Jewish people , • Whose glory did lie emulate’ Jto einulvet 
Car/irt th> greatest gi i oral of antlquitv —“The strike at Messrs Jicass It 
now settled —llie omission of tho governing noun U more common thanlt< 
in 1 on 


.. c Wh®* the governing noun is expressed after tho occupation, 
the poesoxsix o sign is aflixed to the occupation or title , as, “He 
ca ltd nt Air Smith, tho cLennst nnd druggist's shop " “ I am 
• servant Jesse the Bethlchcmxte's youngest son ” (Here 
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Smith and Jesse are in the possessive case, hut without the 
sign ) 

f If the governing noun is expressed between the name and 
occupation, then the name takes the sign , as, Mr Smith’s shop, 
the druggist 

g In phrases, however, in which several terms are applied to the same indi- 
vidual, it is better to use the particle of, thus, instead of saving, " This is haul’s 
advice the Christian hero ond great apostle of the Gentiles, it is preferable to 
say, “ This is the advice of Paul, the Christian hero, and great apostle of the 
Gentiles " So, also, « I colled at the shop of Hr Smith, the chemist and drug- 
gist,” is better than, “ I called at Ifr Smith, the chemist and dntggisCs shop ” 

854 a The Is orman Possessive of must sometimes he em- 
ployed instead of the Saxon Possessive in ’s, to prevent either 
ambiguity or unpleasantness of sound , thus, “ The vote of the 
Commons;” “The house of Lords,” are preferable to “The 
Commons’ vote , ” “ The Lords' house ” 

fr For the same reason, instead of saying, “ Whom he acquainted with the 
liner's and the minister's designs , ” It n onld be better to say, “ With tho designs 
of the ling and the minister ” The too frequent recurrence of the particle of, 
should, however, be avoided , thus, “ The seventy of the distress of tho Eon of 
the king,” should he, “ The severe distress of the king’s son ” 

c The particle of, joined to a substantive, is not always equivalent to the pos- 
sessive case , it is only so when the expression can be converted into the posses- 
sive without altering the meaning , thus, “A cup o/ water” cannot be turned 
into “ water s cup , ” nor, “ A crown of gold ” into “gold s crown ” “ The Lord's 
Day” means “the Christian Sabbath hat “ The day of the Lord” signifies 
“ the judgment-day ” 

355 o When the thing possessed is only one of a number 
belonging to the possessor, both of and the possessive sign may 
he used , as, “ A friend of his bi other's,” implies that he has 
more than one So, also, “ A son of yours/ 1 meaning one of 
several 

b When there is only one object possessed, no possessive casB 
is employed, but_the^word immediately following of is in the 
objective case /as,!* 1 This portrait of my friend,” means a like- 
ness of him * ' 

r “ This picture of my friend’s;’ signifies that it is one of several belonging 
to him , but “ This picture of my friend," denotes a hleness of him “ A son of 
yours," denotes one of several, wo cannot therefore say, “A father of yours," 
but “ Tour father '‘~~THe *tom er mode of expression may be varied thns, “ This 
is one of myJnend's pictures " So, also, “ This is one of his brother’s friends ” 

d In employing tho-Possossivc Prononns, when one of several Is intended, tho 
insertion of a numeral becomes necessary , as, “ This is one of my houses, that is 
one of yours ” 

356 Participial Nouns govern nouns and pronouns m the 
possessive case, as, “Much will depend on the pupil's com- 
posing, hut more on his reading frequently ” “His being 
observed was the cause of so much quiet,” 
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X,. 57. — 357. a Every Adjective agrees in number with 
some nounj expressed or understood, and is generally_p/<i«d 
befotc tho noun (except m tlie instances stated in 307), 03, 
“ A good man , ” “ Good men , ” “ This man, these men ” 

6 When one adjective Is used with two or more nouns, it must ho strictly 
applicable to each thus, “ A frugal man and woman” Implies that both of them 
are frugal But, “A splendid mansion and gardens ” Is incorreot It should be, 
“ A splendid mansion audjflue gardens ” 

e. In English, only certnin adjective pronouns arc varied on account of num- 
ber —Several nouns of weight or number, as brace, do-en, pair, tovpte, store, 
stone, hundred, thousand Ac, having a numeral adjective, tieo, three, four, S.e , 
prefixed, generally retain the angular form, as, three brace, twenty stone, Ac., 
bat without the nnmcral tho nouns take tho plural form, as, “ lie bought them 
by pans, by do.ens, ’ Ac. 

d When the quality, quantity, or other properly of a Subject is implied, an Ad 
j eel tec and not a Sonn must be used , thus, “ The reasons wero pUntu,” should be 
—plentiful —In colloquial lnngnnge. Many Is frequently but improp"riy u'ed 
with a singular noun , thu«, “ Many a man has said so,” should he, " Many men 
hare said so ’ —The relation betw ccn a noun and its attributes is called tho 
AUnbutirc Utlahon 

SIS <i “ Thu means,” and " That means” refers to one thing , 11 These means " 
and Those means,” to more than one thing , as, “ Ho was diligent, and by this 
means ' "Ho was industrious, frugal, and discreet, and by these means lie 
became wealthy” 

b Amends la used in tho same manner as means, as, “ Poaco of mind is an 
honourable amend, for the sacrifices of interest.” “ Tho good man’s (intend, an.’ 
of a pleasing nature ' —The phrase, “A mean,’ is employed to signify mediocrity, 
moderation, medium , as, “ This is a mean between two extremes ’ 


359 a When two persons or things have been already 
mentioned in a sentence, and it is necessary to speak of them 
again, if we wish to avoid the ropotition of the nouns, wo use 
mis in reference to tho latter, and that to tho fonner, ns, 
"Knowledge and wisdom are voiy different, this enables us to 
do, that to know what is right ” 

b Former and latter are often used instead of Ons and that They are the same 
in both numbers —hater and latest have respect to time, and are the regular com 
pirativc find superlative of late flatter and last refer to place or position 


3G0 a Tho Distributives each, everg, eithei, neither, require 
nouns, pronouns, and verbs, to bo in the third 2 >ci$<m singular, 
no, “ Lot each of them ho heard in his turn ” u JZvcrt/ man ts 
accountable for himself” 


V i tha rlnntl, l ' na then suddenly introduce tho 

Z7\ Lc ’ ??’ "«"» irrta ' rarli !n M‘ particular way ’ « H 

Z 1 1, Tj . ,1 S? ul J nr ’This mode may bo varied thus , « Each of 
«-» I at erred, Ac * Each iu»tal has” Ac. 

»ws? ”7 l0rf “hjeeb, and signlOes both or all taken separate!!! 
« Xhry A° * tC0 * trI ’ cu a reciprocal action or relation is Intended ft?, 

TnoOiZ ? Ti ‘° m ° re lW0 «• 0t 
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Either signifies only one of two , as. “ Take either, ” that is, " the one or the 
other, bnt not both ” Keiihtr signifies not either —Either is often improperly 
used for each, thns, “ On either side of the river, there was a cavern ” If the 
writer means that there were two caverns, one on each side, then the expression 
ought to have been, “ On each side,” Ac. The violation of this rule is a common 
bnt gross mistake 

Eeerv is applied to more than two objects taken individually, and compre- 
hends all of them* It is sometimes joined to plural nouns, to denote a collective 
idea , as, “ He visits ns every ten daps " 

361. Care must be taken in using the Indefinite Adjective 
Pronouns, that they he applied according to their proper 
meaning, thus, 

a Such is applied both to singular and plural nouns, with or 
without adjectives , as, “ Such conduct, such men, such clever 
men ’’ — When the Noun is placed first in a phrase, the adverb 
so is used instead of such before the adjective , as, “ Men so 
clever, ” “Trees so large ” — When an Article is introduced, it 
is placed Icticeen the words such and so and the noun . as, 
“ Such a man , ” “ Such a clever man,” or “ So clever a man ” 

6 Such— as, the same— as arc Correlatn es, the latter word being the i eapi ocal 
of the former , os, “ The pnzo was given to such as deserved it ” (See 231 a ) 

c. Other followed by but is sometimes used in a redundant manner, as, “Wo 
drank no {other) wine hut Port," “No {other) person but John was present,” 
“ Thon shalt hove no {other) gods but Me ” In these and similar instances, 
other should he omitted —Others used instead of a noun, in the sense of additional , 
is foUowed by besides, ns, “ Others besides him have asserted the same thing" 
For the use of other in comparison, seo 362 d 

d Both is a plural adjective, denoting two collectively, nnd most be confined 
to two parties —In the phrase, “Both of them," the words of (hem are superfluous 

e All joined to o singular noun refers to quantity, to a plural noun it refere t > 
number, as, “All the corn was sold "All men are mortal "—Any is generally 
used indefinitely, and sometimes for every one— h one (no one) is used in both 
numbers But none and anu without nouns expressed, have generally a plural 
verb —Some, when used alone, requires a plural verb, when prefixed to one, 
man, person, Ac. a singular verb , as, “ Some one says ” In the phrase, “All of 
them" the words of them are, in strictness, unnecessary 

f Much (its opposite little) refers to guanhly, and of the singular number, as, 
“ Much money was wanted "—Many agrees with substantives ot the plural num- 
ber, as, “Many men” In poetry, many is sometimes joined to a singular 
noun , as, “ Full many a gem of purest ray serene ’’—Whale can bo appUed to 
collective nouns in tho plural, os, “ Whole nations," but not to other nouns in 
the plural, thus, “Almost tho whole inhabitants,” should be, “Almost ail the 
inhabitants ’’—For the use of One, see 121 c, and 124 — 4 d 

362 a When two persona or things are compared, the Com- 
parative degree must he employed, as, “William is tallei thnn 
James ” 


When more than tioo persons or things are compared, the 
Superlative must be used, as, “This is the neatest of the 
three ” 

h Comparison between two objects of different classes is 
expressed in the Comparative by than, as, “ The Greeks were 
braver than the Persians ” — When selection from two of the 

o 3 
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same class is meant, the Comparative is followed "by of os, 
“ John is the wiser of the two 


c In the Superlative degree the objects compared arc in tie 
same dais, and tho Superlative must be followed by of (with- 
out the word other) , as, “ Cicero was the mo*f eloquent of the 
Romans ” 

d The insertion of the word other nf ter the comparative, confines tho pwj 
or objects compand to the same class , thn3, when I sir, that * Socrafes was 
wiser than nnv other Athenian,” I mean, that Socrates lnmseif was an Athenian, 
hut were X to say, “ Socrates was wiser than anv Athenian, ’ ml expression 
wonld imply that Socrates was not an Athenian, bnt wi'er than the Athenians 
— Tn the Snperta'ire degree, ns wo always compare one or more objects with 
others of the same class, tho word other is unnecessary , thns, in'tcad of farin'-, 
“ Cicero, of all other Romans was tho most eloquent,’ wc should say, “ Cl-vro 
was the most eloquent of the Homans, ’ that is, out of the whole cla's of th" 
Homans — The words, otter, rather, o'henctse, n*cd in comparison, are foliar el 
by than (Sec 124—4 e ) 

e Violations of the Unix— Tho phnwos, of all others, of anv other, wLh a 
comparative or superlative, are Improper , thus, “ A ncioua course of life is t’e 
s aides slavery of all others,’' shonld be, “is a sadder slavery than onvotlit', 1 or, 
“ the 'oddest slavery of all ” Bv the expression, “ of all others," wc improperly 
refer the snbjectof comparison both to the same and to a different aggregate the 
word of referring it to the spccie3 to which it belongs, and the word othe~s re- 
ferring it to a ditlercnt species The w ord otters shonld therefore he cxrn-god 

“ Demosthenes wns more eloquent than the Athenians,” or, “than nay Athe- 
nian, ’ is incorrect , bccau=o Demosthenes was himself nn Athenian, one of th" 
class with which he is compared and therefore we cannot say that ho is mer> 
eloquent than, hta'df As the objccte compared belong to the same chsssf't 
comparative cannot bo employed, unless by placing them in opposition, or ref e' 
ring them to different places , as, “ Demosthenes was more eloquent than anr 
other Athenian ” Here, the w ord other denotes thnt opjwsltion, that diversity o, 
place or species, which (except when the word of is used) is essentially implied 
in the use of the comparative —"Jacob loved Joseph more than all his chfi- 
dron, ’ is incorrect , Joseph being one of his children, the sentiment cxp , v-=ed 
involves nn nbsnrdity , it should he “ mono than all his other children ” 

"Thomasisthowi«estof his brothers ” is incorrect, for Thomas cannot If fni 
of hi-, own brothers We should use the eompai afire form nnd say, “ Thomas is 
wL*er than his brothers • The superlative cannot bo used unless some term be 
employed which includes both Thomas and Ills brothers ns “Thomas f, the 
wi'cst of his father s sons Here, tho word sons Is applicable, both to Thomas 
nnd Ids brothers 

/ Tho words than nnd as do not in English govern anv case , thus, “ Better 
than he <1«) “ I like John better than (X like) him ” “ 1 like John better thi i 

h' (like-. John) " I mn err tall as he, then, thou (See J72, SBC ) 


30"? JJiwWi’Compavntivcs nnd Superlatives should be avoided, 
thus, “ The lentil number “ The most Inchest man , ” ought 
to be, “Ihe /cat,” ‘The Inchest ” “The mot e ptcferable 
ought to be, “ The preferable ” 


304 a Adjoctivcs which m tlieir simple fotm implv the 
Inchest or the lowest possible degree of the quality, do not 
ndmit the comparative or supcrlntivc form supet athhtl, Michi®, 
enuf 4 j trrme, rujht , inn , perfect , universal, supreme, See 

JJ n , (r ' nt ' rM , wc avoid using any qnnllfving wonts lo the preceding. 

rrc ? n ™ t ’l the terms “mere nnd most peifid " "rrort nnd 
aaT7~’ i ln ? C!ul ° r ! rrm aD<1 mn,t erecllmt ’ “ man nod mod ex' n 
sire ltus mode of cxpns-Ion ought not to he adopted, tree?' in very strong 
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and impassioned language, or to express the colouring of n lively pagination. 
We can sav, “nearer or nearest to perfection," or “ less and feast imperfect 
Should these terms be too weak, others mav be adopted “ The glass is os inn 
os it can hold. ’ “ The glass is lull,'’ or, “ It can hold no more.” 


3 t. 58. — 865 a Adjectives must in general lie placed imme- 
diately before the nouns to which they refer — Of several 
Adjectives, the Ordinal generally precede the Cardinal, as, 
“ 'ihe first four,’’ “ the second four “ the last three ” 

i When the Ordinal adjective precedes the Cardinal, a reference is, in strict 
ness, made to several series , es, “ The Jirs! two, the Second two, the last two,’ 
Ac. But when the Cardinal precedes, reference is made merely to priority of 
position, ns, “The tiro first,” “the tiro last.” Similarly, “ Other two men,” 
refers to a senes, but ** Tiro others ” hns no such reference In common lan- 
guage, however, this distinction is frequently neglected , thus, we frequently 
hear — “ Other tiro," ** Other three , ” (ns, in Whately s Svn pp SO, SI, G3) Tho 
sense must determine which mode should tie employed — “ A pood enough judge, * 
should be— “ A judge good enoiiah " 


366 a Adjectives must not he used for adterbs, nor adverbs « 
for adjectives An adjective refers to a noun or subject, hut an 
Advei b indicates the time or manner of some verb, or some 
modification of an adjective or adverb 

S The poets frequently deviate from this Rule, by usfagadjoctivcsfor adverbs , 
thus, “ Drink deep or taste not tho Pienan spring" “Heaven, open’d «nde 
her everlasting gate ” This deviation is allowable in poctrv , bnt not in. prose 
(See 420) 

e Two adverbs ending in hi should not be placed together, when an nnplea- 
sanc sound would be occasioned , thus, instead of saying “ He Fpoke cxtremelu 
t mproperlv, ” it would be more agreeable to the car to say, “He spoke rent im- 
properla,” or m stronger language, “ He spoke with the giea'est impropriety ” 
For the same reason, we should avoid employing Adverbs in hr derived from 
Adjectives in ly, thus, piovdy and nghleouslu arc to be preferred to hohlu and 
aodlilu (See 222 ) 

d In the following instances, adiechres are improperly used for adeerbs 
“ Indifferent honest,’ “Excellent well,” should be, ‘ Indtffcrentht honest,” 
“ Excellently well ” “They acted eonformableto his instructions , conformably 
The following phrases contain adverts improporlv u°cd for adjeelms “They 
were found rambling in n forest sohlartly and forsaken , ’ — solitary, that Is, m n 
solitary and forsaken state or condition ** Their manner of living was agreeably 
to their rank and station,’ — agreeable, that is, their mannei was agreeable 
“Thestudvof Syntax should bo prertouslv to that of Pnnctuation , ’—previous, 
that i*, a study precious to that of Piuictunhou 

e The following sentences exhibit the proper application of the adverb (tho 
word qnahfied, and the adverb qunhfvlng it, are printed in italics) —“With 
regard to original composition, the yonth should, previously to his taking up the 
pen fix in his mind what object he has In view ” “ Agreeabtn to this definition, 

I intend to offer to the reader s consideration some remarks.” “ fndepcndenttv of 
lus person, his nobility, his dignitj , his relations, and friend®, mau be urged ” 
“Three months notice is required preciouslu to a pupils leaving the school,’’ 
here, is required is qualified, therefore, tho adverb previously is used In the 
sentence, ‘ Three months’ notice is required to be given previous In to a pupil s 
leaving the school,” to be given is intended to bo qnahfied and, therefore, tho 
adverb previous ij is here aho properly employ cd 

/Asa general rule, it mmt bo observed that the Adieehee form of a word is 
used instead of the ndverbial whenever a reference to tho Subject rather than to 
the action implied by the verb is intended , as, “He feels warm ” that is, ho is 
in a warm state —“Ho feels warmly the insult offered to him” “He always 
appears (to bo) neat ’ “ He always drestes neatly ” “He lives free from care.” 
“ He tires freely at another s expense ” “ William has grown (basbocome) areal 
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by Ins wisdom ” “ Ho bus grown greatly In ropnte ” “Tbo statement senss 
(to be) exact ” “ The statement seems exactly in point ” “ It makes the plough 
co deep or shaltoic " Tills, as -a ell ns similar expressions, la elliptical, It may 
bo expressed tlins, “ It makes the plough cut o deep or shallow furrow The 
ro»e smells street, ’ is sweet ‘ The plumbs taste sour, have ft sour tart 
“ How llael tho clouds looked , ' were “ Correct thy heart, and all will go 
right," that is “ bo right ” So, in familiar language, wo say, “The sentenoa 
reads ill ” ‘ The wine tastes haul ’ “ The parcel arrived safe ' (See 420) 

«; An adverb sometimes qualities a whole clause , as , " Fortunately for ns, the 
night was clear " 

ft Substantives nro often used adjedirely, as, “A stone cistern;" "Asilcer 
watch ’ — Thc*e aro sometimes connected by a hyphen, and *ometlmc3not —The 
httphen is used when both words nro short , as, eon? mine, eorn-mtir Bat when 
tho words really coalesce, or havo a long established association, tho hyphen Is 
not used, ns, “ Yorkshire, honeycomb ' 

t Sometimes tho adjective becomes a substantia c , ns , " Tho chief pood ” 


Pont ion of the Adjcctnc 

“67 The adjective is generally placed before Its substantive ns, “ A generous 
man ” The following eases nro exceptions to thl« Hula — 

1st When some word or words are dependent on tho ndjeeth o , ns, 11 Know 
ledge requisite lor a statesman " 

2nd When tlio adjective is omphatical, or used in certain Titles, ns, "Alfred 
tho Great,” “ The heir apparent,” “ Tho Prince Itepent " 

3rd When smcral ndjeeth es belong to ono substantive, they may either 
precede or follow tho substantive , as, “ A learned, wise, and amiable man , ’ or 
* A man learned, Wl«c, nnd amiable * Tlie longest odjeettvo is generally placed 
tho last 

4th When tho adjective is preceded by an adverb , ns, " A man eonsdenhoutly 
exact " 


When number or dimension is specified, tho adjective follows, ns, “An army 
twenty thousand strong,” “A wall three feet t/ucl " 

nth The verb to le often separates tho noun from its adjective , ns, " Gambling 
Is ruinous 


Cth When tbo adjective expresses some circumstance of n snbstantivc placed 
after an acthe transitive verb , as, “ Vanity often renders a man despicable” 


7th In an cxclnmatory sentence tho adjective generally precedes the snbstan 
the , os. How contemptible nro tlio pursuits of the guy 1" “ Great Is our God 


Sometimes the word all is emphatically put after a number of particulars 
comprehended under it , os, “Ambition, honour, interest, all concurred " 
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T.BR snw 59. — Exorcise 59. — Tage 68 

868 a Pronouns must agree -mill tho nouns which hev 
represent, in gender, number, and person, and this agreement 
must be preserved throughout the sentence, as, f<l lho bojs 
were attentive to their lessons J> 

b In the sentence, “ You draw the inspiring breitli of undent tong, Ttll nobly 
rues, emulous thy own , ” ns you and thy rear to the same person, they should bo 
In tho same number, “Till nobly rises emulous your own If or you mn\ bo 
nsed for the nominative, you only for the ohjeehK 
c TT< and Our are commonly used instead o£ 7, fame, by sovereigns, persons 
in authority, anthers, and editors of periodicals (See 116 6) 

369 a. The noun and its pronoun must not be employed ns 
nominatives to the same verb , tbns, “ Tho boy he is good,” 
should be, u The bog is good.” 

6 Also, the noun and its pronoun must not be the ole,, 'ter to the came verb , 
thus, “ The people, the lord has destroyed them , " Uteri is superfluous 
c. In tho Case Absolute, the tueardiny verb ngrco3 not with the caso absolute, 
but with its on n subject , ns, “ He being removed, the business proceeded ' 

370 a Personal Pronouns must not be used for these nnd 
those Personal Pronouns are used instead of nouns , these and 
those have always nouns either expressed or understood ; it is, 
therefore, improper to sal, 6 * * * * 11 Gno me them boolcs, ” wo should 
say, u Gn e me those boots " 

b At the begmmng of a sentence, when there is a particular 
reference to an antecedent, they mav be employed , as, 11 The 
generals have differed among themselves They havo referred 
the dispute to their sovereign ” When there is no reference to 
an antecedent, but a noun is understood, those may be employed , 
as, “ Those that sow m tears,” that is, Those persons, kc 

e In tho singular, however, we say either he i tho, the man triio, or that man 
tcho 

371 a It is and it teas, when expressing tho persons or things 
that maj bo the cause of any effect or event, arc often used in ,i 
plural construction , as, " Ji teas tho seditious that caused tho dis- 
turbance 1 ' It would, howevor, bo bettor to say, “Tho seditious 
caused,” kc 

6 When the enure of any effector event Is not Implied, this mods of expres- 
sion must not bo used , thus, “ It is true his assertions, though they are paradox- 

ical, " should bo, “ His assertions nro true, though they are paradoxical ” — e A 

noun of time Is also sometimes used in tho plural after tt u , as, “ It is now three 

months since I saw him ’—It is Is frequently used indefinitely both in Questions 

nnd Answers, as, “Who is ill” “It is J" “It ts some strangers who have 

come ” 
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372 a The avoids than and as do not govern any case of a 
pronoun, but tbo pronoun is either the nominative case to some 
verb, or the objective governed by a verb oi preposition ; thus, 
“ Wiser than I (am) ” “Ho respected bim more than mm,” 
that is, “more than he respected me" “He respected him 
more than I, ” means, “than I tespccted Jmn ” (See 386 and 
362./) 

6 Than should not govern who In the objective; thus, “Than whom" should 
bo “Than he" 

c A Pronoun answering a Question roust bo in tbo same case os that of lh» 
Question, as, « Who spoke ’ 1, thou, he, theu,” Ac (Seo 348 ) 

373 a. The interactions, O' Oh I Ah ! are followed by the 
objective case of a pronoun of the first person, ns, “ Ok me'" 
“ Ah me 1 ” but by tho nominative case of the noun or pronoun 
in tho second person , as, “ 0 thou, who dwellest ” “ 0 Virtue, 
liow amiable thou art ” 

6 Oh is used to express tho emotion of paw, sorrow, or surprise, and is detached 
from the word, as, " Oh > tho dcccitfulncss of sin I "— 0 is used tojerpre,' 
wishing, exclamation, or n direct address to n porson, and is generally prefixed 
only to a nonn or pronoun , ns, “ 0 virtue ” (Sco 229 ) 

374 a In the position of the personal pionouns, the second 
is placed befoie tho third and first, and the fust is plncod the 
last , as, “ Thou and he," “ Thou and I , ’’ “ lie and 1/ 
“ I’om and I ” — Personal Pronouns, when under the government 
of a Veib, may either precede or'follow it- (See 887 <?) 

6 The neuter pronoun il is sometunesunderatood , thus, wo say, “As appears ,” 
that is, “ns //appear- ' — e It Is sometimes employed to express — rirst,TlicEnbiKt 
of any discourse or inquirj , ns, “ It lias happened unfortunately ,”“Who was 
«/ that spoko to him ? ” Second , The stato or condition of any person or thing ; 
ns, • How is// with j on 5 ’ Third, The persons or things that may be thecanre 
of any effect or event , as, " It was I , " “ It i\ ns thou , " “ It was ho who did it , 
“ It was either the man or w omon that spoke " (Seo 371 ) 


SUIT 10 IU3ATIVE TROKOtJKS 

XtESSOlTS 60, 61. — Exercises 60, 61 . — Page 69 

£ 60. — 37o a The Itelatne must ho of tho same gender, 
number, and person ns its antecedent, hut is not nccessanh of 
the same cn«c Tho -verb agrees with the ^Relative, when it is 
tho subject, m numbei and person, ns, “lie is unwoitliy of 
confidence irbo lias hetraved Ins trust ” 

b The Relative doe* not aerco with ltsnntcccriont tn ease, thennteofdentmny 
le in onu can and the relative in another, thus, The Lord whom we sene Is 
almichtj • Here, Lord i« the antecedent and nominative to the verb ts, wldlo 
£*?"' Uie Relative is In the Objective Cn o eo\ ant'd bj tlic verb scree —Even 
licinlTo must ba-o an AntecoV nt, expressed or understood 

e. Tbe Itt’at're nerccs with tho antecedent implied In the J'ossesnee Prorotm 
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as, “ Hear my words, -who am your senior ” “I pity ft v fate, who ari reduced 
to this state ” ■■ 

d In Interrogations -with a KcntcrTerh, the noun or pronoun following the 
verb is the proper nominative , ns, “ Who art IhotiT” “ Who is hit” “ Who 
are they t ” that is, “ Thou art who ?” 

876 a The Relative is in the Nominative case, when it is 
the subject of the verb , in the Possessive when it denotes the 
possessoi , and in the Objective , when it is the object of a verb 
or preposition, os, " The man who persevetes is generally suc- 
cessful ” "He whose cieatures we are, is almighty” "He 
whom we serve is eternal ” 

b When both the Antecedent and the Relative are m the Jfomwatire case, as 
in the preceding example, the Relative is nominative to the verb nerf to it, and 
the Antecedent to the tatter 

e When the Relative Clause is restrictive, the antecedent noun must have the, 
that, or those prefixed to it, as, “ The or that man, who perseveres, is generally 
successful ” But, when the Belativo Clause is merely explanatory, the ante- 
cedent nonn is generally nsed without an article , as, “ Prudence, which is a 
great virtue, conduces to safety ” (See 342 ) 

377 a Who is applied to persons of both sexes , as, " The 
man or woman who ” Which to infants, irrational animals, 
and things without life, as, "The infant which, the horse 
which ; the book which ” — What includes that which , as, " This 
is what (that which) I want ” (See 119 d) 

b Which, m Interrogations, is used individually, when the nonn cither is or 
is not mentioned , as, “ Which of the three ? ” “ IThnA man said so ? "—But 
who, in Interrogations, is nsed indefinitely, and always without a nonn, as, 
“ r/ho has seen it? ’ 

e When a clause or part of a sentence is the Antecedent, the word which is 
employed , “Though the evidence was strong against the prisoner, ho was 
acquitted, wh ch ought not to have been the case " 

d Kotins of multitude, unless they express the plurahtu of persons directly as 
such, must not be represented by the relative who , thus, “ Trance which,” “ the 
court which," and not who But when persons are directlv intended, then who 
may be employed , as, “ The committee who were divided ’ — II ho is, of course, 
applied to animals when personified, as , " The old Fox who ” 

e Who is applied to the proper names of little children , os, “ The little child 
John whom we raw ” — As soon as reason begins to act, then who is ordinarily 
applied — Which must not be employed for the demonstrative that. Urns, “after 
which c\ent,” should be, “ after that event.’’ 

378 a Instead of “of winch? the possessive whose jls 
frequently applied to inammate things, as, "Pleasure whose 
naluie,” or, "the nature of which ’* Both forms are allowable, 
hut the latter is generally preferred 

l Who must not be nsed for whose and its governing noun, 
thus, "Queen Elizabeth, who was only another name for 
prudence , ! should he, “ whose name was only another 
word? Ac 1 ' 

, « ' 110 relative who must not be employed for as when following so, as. 

There was r o man so sanguine who did not fear,” should he, “ as not to fear ’’ 
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370 a That is frequently used to prevent fho too frequent 
repetition of who and which, nnd is applied liotli to persons and 
things , ns, “He is a man that deserves respect , ” “ Logic is an 
art mat teaches us to reason properly ” That is not applied to 
Proper Names , thus, we do not say John that said so, but John 
who 

6 That is generally used after tho -words alt, some, any, tlio adjective sane, 
after a superlative, tbc interrogative who, nnd ordinal adjectives, os, "Alias! 
hear him” — " The most honourable man that jrou have mentioned ’ “11 ho, 
that has common sense, will believe it ? " “ Ho is tho fourth that has fallen " 

c That is also nsed when persons form only a part of the antecedent , as, 
“ Tho men nnd things that ho has studied, have not improved his morals.*’ 

380 a Tho word what must not he employed for that , nor 
that for what , thus, “ They would not believe hut what I was 
guilty,” should be, “ hut that," &c “ "We speak f/mf weknow,” 
should be, " what we know ” 

6 U’ha! should not be employed for those tehtch , thus, “All fevers except irilaf," 
should be, “ except those which ' — I That Is sometimes used in the 500=0 of portly 
ns, “ What with anxiety, nnd what with sickness/' that Is, "partly with anxiety 
nnd partly with sickness.” 

e The sentence, "They would not believe but that I was the guilty person, n 
may be thus explained — “ Tlioy would not believe any thing, except that thin}, 
namely, I was the guilty person ” 

d Somewhat is need sometimes— 1 As a Noun , as, “ Ho had somewhat to say ” 
— 2 As an Adverb, ns, “Ho spoko in a somewhat harsh mnnnor,” or, "ini. 
manner rather harsh "—Tho words represented bj a compound pronoun arc 
frequently in different cases , ns, “ Lot us examine what or that which has been 
sent , " here, that is in the objective, governed by examine, nnd which is tho horn! 
natlv e to has been sent 


381 a Tho words whichsoever, whatsoever, and however, may 
be divided by the interposition of the next words * thus, H On 
uhtchsoeicr side he looked,” may he expressed, “ On which 
side socicr ho looked ” 

^ Tho words whoever (ho who), whatever, whosoever, and however, cannot bo 
divided, me properly say, “ llliorrer nets so, nets Improperly “ UTinferrrbo 
does, he d«s well , " “ IJ hosoever committcth sin, is the servant of sin •* "How- 
ever great he may he " 


Sm. 61, — 382 To prevent ambiguity, tho Relative must 
generally be placed neit to its antecedent, thus, “ Solomon 
tho son of David who built the temple,” implies that David 
was the builder, but by observing tuo rule, all ambiguity is 
avoided , thus, “ Solomon who w as the son of David built tlio 
temple ” 


383 a When there are two antecedents of different persons, 
tUc relative generally agrees with the latter, as, ‘ ( You are the 
jnend who has often relieved mo ” 

who “yon," ■ f hns > “»“» tbo mnn 

t lorcd , / who (MBiiS*! command you am the man previously men- 

v /imowmmandls hero the subject, and man the predicate But tho 
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sentence, “I cm tlic man who commands yon,” signifies, that I am your regular 
commander Hem, I Is the subject, and mart who commands the predicate 

c. In Interrogations hie the following, the relative and verb must agree with 
the former nominative, as, “Is t / vou that has written this letter?" that is, 
“ Is the person who has written this letter yout” 

d la Scripttcrc language, and particularly -when we address 
tlie Deity, the relative frequently agrees with the/omer of two 
antecedents , as, “ Thou art the Lord, who seest us m all our 
ways” 

884 a. The same antecedent requires the same relative to 
he preserved throughout the sentence. The following sentenco 
is therefore inaccurate , “I am the father who loves you, that 
cherishes you, that provides for yon,” and should he, “I am 
the father who loves, who cherishes, who provides ” 

6 The verb must also agree withthesamr Ifrfa/ircnsitsnominativc throughout 
the sentenco, thus, “I am the Lord that maltth all things, that stretchcth forth 
the heavens above, and spread abroad the earth,” should be, “ I nm the Lord that 
maleth, that stretchcth, and spreadeth," Lc Should we, however, annex to the 
preceding sentence tho phnse “ by Jfysct/,” then the v erbs must bo in the first 
person , os, " I am the Lord thy God that male all things, Ac , by 

385 a In familiar Saxon speech, we frequently place the 
proposition last , as, "The man we w eie speaking of" But m 
grave composition, the preposition should be placed before the 
rclatne,' as, "The man of whom we were speaking ” 

b So, also, “ I am displeased with the manner I have spent my time,” should 
be, “ I nm displeased with the manner in u-hteh I have spent my time.”— Everj 
relative has an antecedent to which it refers, cither expressed or implied , ns, 
“ IT7<o speaks much of himself, betrays great weakness," tbnt is, ” lie who 
speaks,” Ac -Tho relative is frequently omitted in Poetry, both intheNom and 
Obj cases 

38G a The word than, hem" a conjunction, does not goiern 
the relative who m the objective case, thus, "Than whom,” 
should he, “ than he ” 

6 The word than had formerly the signification of a preposition, and, ns sneb, 
governed a noun or pronoun in the objective case , but, as it has lost the mean- 
ing, It ceases to have tho influence of a preposition — Milton uses than whom, 
nppnrcntlj for the sake of euphony, for in Par Lost, b i 1 257, he says— “ All 
but less tftan he" 

c Position op hie Belative — The relatives who, which, that, and what, and 
their compounds whoever, whosoever, are alwavs placed before the verb, in whatever 
case they may he , as, “ Ho whom you respected is dead , ” “ lYhoever will per- 
severe, will generally succeed ” 


BUIE 11 VERBS 

X.ESSOKT 62. — Exercise 62. — Page 73. 

387. a Transitive verbs govern nouns and pronouns in tho 
Objective case, ns, "We admit e them," "You have read 
Milton 
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l The verb let is transitive, and accordingly governs nu objective cf»e, a< 
“let Inn attend ” — Every Transitive verb has nn Otgetl ire case, orpre*9dc 
understood — A whole clause may be the object of nn active transitive verb, «, 
"Yon see how /etc of thee men are returned ’ 

e The objective case should not, if possible, bo eoparatcdJrom Its mb This 
Rule is violated in the following sentence — “ Docket conld not better tom, 
thm by nttncking'o powerful nn interest, bis resolution to maintain his parpen •• 
The sentence should be “ Bucket could not better discover his mofltftfM tomato 
tain his purpose, than by attacking so powerful nn interest.” 

d la nouns, the nommatne case, denoting the subject, precedes the mb, ard 
the objective case, denoting the object, follows the transitive verb , itistliis order 
which determines the sense to bo nilkved , ns, “ Alexander conquered DaruK’’ 
In this sentence, Alexander, the subject, precedes the verb, and lhmm,\h, 
object, follows the verb Were we to plnccDunus before the verb, and A Itrandcr 
after it, the relation would be entirely changed 

t personal Pronouns, with the exception of the pronoun it, having n different 
foi m for each case, maj sometimes bo placed either before or after the verb, 
ns, “/Tim declare I unto von,” or, “I declare 7/im unto yon” SomcUite*, 
however, when the pronoun is placed before its verb, tho proper cas* is 
disregarded , thus, “ lie, who nndcr all proper circnmstnnccs has the boittoe* 
to speak the truth, choose for J our friend ” In sentences of this Und, the tsr 
is very opt to be deceived, on account of tho distance between tbo object and 
the verb, the pronoun he, 1 icing the object of the verb chooie, must bo in ike 
objective case, and tho sentence may stand thus, “ Choose Aim for your frieni, 
who ” Ac Attention must always be paid to tho proper caso of the pronona, 
w hethcr it is placed before or after the verb “ Who should I sec the other day 
but my old friend ?” should be, “ I17iom should I sec,” Ac 

388 a Tiansitue verbs do not admit a preposition after 
them, thus, “I must piemise with these circumstances,” 
should he, “ I must premise these circumstances ” 

b A Transitive nnd nn Intransitive Verb shonhl not If possible be connected 
in the same construction , as, ‘ I have not been nblo to see nnd converse with ese 
of those men ” 


389 a Yerhs signifying to allow, ash, bring, deny, envy, fine, 
qivc, grudge, lend, offci , pay, promise, send, show, teach, tell, have 
in familiar langunge two objective cases (tho one direct, tho other 
remote], that which denotes the pci son being governed bya 
preposition understood, and the other by tho verb, os, “He 
taught them logic," that is, “ He taught logic to them ” 


ft Tho same verbs also, m the passive voice, aro frequently! 

conTcrsntlon j followed by nn objective case, os, 
They were asked a question ” But this mode of expression is 
not to he recommended m grave composition 
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6 Violations or mis Bole — “G o, flee thee away," should be, “Go, flee 
away" “The nearer hxs snccesses approached him to tie throne," here, a 
transitive Is necessary to complete the sense , it should be, “ The nearer his 
snccesses enabled him to approach to the throne ” So, also, in the sentence, 
“Thev have spent their whole time to agree the sacred with the profane 
chronology,” shonld be, “ They havo spent their wholo time to male the sacred 
chronology agree with the profane ” 

e. In snch expressions as, “ He resided many nears , ” “He rode several miles," 
the words i rears and miles aro governed not by the intransitive verbs, bnt by a 
preposition understood , as, “Ho resided during many j ears , ** *' Ho rod e/or, or 
thi ough the space of many miles ” 

d Some Intransitives, however, govern an objective of words 
having a hndied meaning, as, “He lived a virtuous life ” 

c Some Intransitives are used transitively when a preposition Is annexed , 
a=, “He de'paired of success ’ Snch verbs can bo used in the Passive, ns, 
“ Success teas despaired of ’’—Other verbs, withont undergoing any change, are 
used sometimes as transitive, and sometimes as intransitive , thus, m the 
sentence, “That conduct becomes him,” becomes is transitive, but, in the 
sentence, “ A boy soon becomes a man," becomes is intransitive The sense alone 
must, therefore, detormme the nature of the verb 

391 a Intransitive veihs do not admit of the passive fo> m , 
thus, arc swelled, was amounted was gone, should he, have 
sioei ved, had amounted, had gone 

b The expressions hare come, are come, hare gone, are gone, Ac are both used, 
but with a difference of meaning Bare, had come, Ac. refer to time and action , 
are come, are gone, Lc refer to stale, presence, or absence 

392 a The verb to be, and passive verbs of naming, have the 
same case after them as they have before them , as, “I am he 

' whom thej invited, ' “ I understand it to he them, ” “ Monier 
has been styled the prince of poets ” 

b Illustration' — ‘‘/am Je whom they invited,” here, am ispreceded by the 
nominative /, and mud; also he followed fir a nominative, which is he " TFJom 
do you fancy Junto be 5 ” that is, “Ton fancy Jim to he trhom t ” here, Jim 
precedes the verb to be, and therefore on objective follows it, which is trJom 
“ It might have been him," should be ' he ” “ Whom do men say that I am?” 
should he," lPJodo men say that lam?” "71 is I It was they ” Ko well 
educated person would say, "It is me,” “It is Jim,” bnt— “It is /,” “It 
is he ” 

c Verb3 passive of naming are generally considered as having the same case 
•after them as they have before them, butit mast bo observed that some words 
are understood , thus, “ He was called Thomas, ” that is, “He was called by the 
name of Thomas." “ Bomer has been styled the prince of poets,” that is, 
“Homer has been styled bn the name of the pnneo of poets" "Be has been 
appointed tutor," tlmt is, “ He has been appointed to the office of tutor ” For all 
practical purposes, however, the Hole given above is sufficiently correct 

393 a Verbs passive are joined to their ngents by the pre- 
position by, as, “ He was instructed by Thomas ” 

6 Violation op this Hole —“The general tenor of the results of these ex- 
periments is opposed to the hypothesis ” We may say, “ opposes the hypothesis," 
or “ is contradictory to the hypothesis , " but, if it is intended to retain the verb 
oppose in the passive i oice, the order of the words should bo changed os follows 
— “ The hvpothesis is opposed by the general tenor,” Ac 

394 In familiar language, the Verb m its active form is 
sometimes used with a passive signification , as, a She was to 
blame,” “A. house to let,” should he, “to be blamed,” “to 
be let ” 
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XSSSOZ7 63. — Exercise 63. — Page 75 


395 a The Subjunctive Mood is employed, when an Uncer- 
tainty, supposition, condition or dependence of an action or event 
on something else is expressed, and is generally preceded by if, 
though, except, lest, unless, or that 

b In the Subjunctive, as m eveiy other mood, the verb must 
he in the present, past, or future tense, according to the sen'c 
implied, as, “If the man is poor,” “If the bill was pre- 
sented , ” “ If ho persciere ” 


c In Concessive Clauses, (that is, those preceded by though 
or although,) which assume as gi anted that some thing is orwa3 
m existence, the Indicative Foi m of the verb is used for the 
Present and Past Tenses, hut not for the Suppositional , os, 
“ Though he hears, ho does not attend ” “ Though he ires 
rich, he was not happ> ” Should I say, “Though ho were 
rich,” I should imply, “ He was not neb,” but, allowing that 
he should be, he would not be happy (See 148 ) 



il rain*, i snail not go out , that is, cither it doesor does not ram at thispreseat 
time, but which of the two is uncertain ** If the man u poor, deal with hln 
that is, cither he is or ho ts not poor “If the mail tha* has 
anived contains a letter for me, I shall soon rcceh e it ** “ If thon art the £oa 

ft f firwl . ,r <* Tf till? idffllt A »1 TT._ .(Li 1 I Cam r.1 



oe uie teon Of Goa , " If thy right eye should offend thee ” Again, supple a 
cniia making a nofso near my door, I request my sen ant to send it away, bnfc \ f 
t0 . Mm w lthln Now, had I said, “ If he be my eon;’ py 

in v^^ 3 °n OTdity^ 1 ^ ’ ** ** berectftcr my son/* which thing 


■ T < ? n ' !CT rcpr f“" t ? conditional past fact or event, of which the 

UlC bU1 ,ra * Panted, it was doubtless paid,” 
u tno snip (tta nrnre, it ^vas contrary to our cxocctatfoiu * here, wo arc 

S^plaS^^ 015116 ftn CTCnt * whlch » u Hover did take place, must hnvc already 


■“ 

a contingent future event, which, if it ever do 
me I * rl0 ' 1 > lh,u “M the moll contain a letter for 

Un ,houM con,ain » letter for me ” “ I 

r.fc i.rrvi ^ThonJi, 1,4 hlm a elonc 7 that 1», " M thy son ihouJ 

lit j',ouM ,igu 1Tt V U1 1 tTn,t in Hin > ‘hat " Though 

’ UUo,h‘ulda 0 only , tho h,1,3 > tht T shall smote that Is, 

t ,y tW3 thln ”- namely, touch the him, they Bliall smote ” 

virb the Subjunctive i ufurristhe employment of the 

™ In eBeI » Instance?, the verb undergoes no rmafiwi in 
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any of the persons , thus, “ If 1 go, if thon go, if he go” Bnt, when the auxiliaries 
should, would, could, to. are employed, they must he varied in the persons, thus, 
" Jf thon shoul&s!, or wouldri go ” 

/ The principal conjunctions implying condition, supposition, or doiibt, aro «/, 
(hough, unless, except, whether, test —Lest and that, following a command, and if 
followed by but, always require the subjunctive future, as, “ Take heed lest thou 
foil," “If he do but promise, thon art safe ” 


BUIE 13 TEE INTnaTIVE STOOD „ 

X.ESSOKT 6ft.— Exercise 6*.— Page 76. 

397 a When two verbs come together, the latter must be m 
the infinitive mood , when it denotes the object of the former , 
as, “ Study to tmpr ove " 

6 Wlicn the latter verb does not express the object, bnt the end, purpose, or 
something remote, the word for, or the words in order to, aro understood, as, 
“ I rend to learn, ” that is, “ I rend foi to learn,” or, “ xn order to learn ” The 
word for, however, is never, in such instances, expressed in good language — 
Instead of on Infinitive, a Participle in frequently employed , thus, “ Heartily 
confronting difficulties is better than avoiding them ” 

c The Infinitive is frequently governed by adjectives, substantives, and par- 
ticiples, but, m these instances also, a preposition is understood, though never 
expressed , as, “ Hager to learn," that is, “ eager for to learn," or “ for learning ," 
“A desire to improve," "striving to improie " — The Infinitive sometimes follows 
as, than, and ought, thus, “ It is so high oj to be invisible “ We ought to do it ” 
It is frequently put absolutclg, that is, not depending on nny verb, and may thus 
become the nominative to n verb , “ To play is pleasant ” 

d The Infinitive Active must not be used for tbo Infinitive Passive, thus, 
“ That is not proper to sag," for " to be said " 

c Avoid using an Infinitive Hood when the construction requires a nomina- 
tive and a verb , as, “I am not hko other men, to envy the talents they cannot 
reach ," should be, "lam not liko other men, who envy the talents,” Ac “ Thnfc 
nil our doings may be ordered by Thy governance, to do alwajrs that is righteous 
in Thy sight,” ought to be, “ That all our doings may bo so ordered by Thy 
governance that they may be (always) righteous in Thy sight ” 

398 a The verbs behold, bid , dare (neuter), feel, hear, let, 
make, need, observe, per erne, and see, require an infinitive, 
without the sign topi efixed, ns, “I bade him do it,” “Iheaid 
him sag it , ” and not, “ to do it , ” “ to say it ” 

b But in the passive voice, the same verbs, except let, require 
the infinitive mood, with tne sign to generally prefixed , as, 
“He was hid to go, ” “ ne was made to run ” 

c Have, when a-pnnoipal verb, generally requires to after it , as, “ He had to 
send the money ” — We can also say, “ I feel that it w,” or “ feel it to be ” 

d Mare, when transitive, has the infinitive with to, as, "He dare3 him to 
breathe upon the leaf ” Also, the emphatic form of dare intransitive is followed 
bv to, as, “He did not dare to come.” — Heed, when transitive, may admit to 
after the noun , as, " He needed prudence to succeed ” When intransitive, it is 
formed like an auxiliary, and is followed by a verb, without tho prefix to, as, 
“ He need go no further ” (See 162 e, 188 d ) 

399 a Instead of the infinitive mood, the pi esent participle 
is often used after the verbs avoid, begin, behold, cease, feel, find, 
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hear, mark, ohseric, percale , purpose, see and watch , thus, wo 
may say, “Ho felt it burn,” or « burning,” “I hoard him 
speak,” or u speaking” 

The infinitive denote; the simple form, the participle thefrogres'ici jorm 

b Verbs of affirming, believing, denying, doubting, discovering, 
knowing, supposing, thinking, wishing, and aomo v orbs denoting 
the operations of the senses, prefer the word that with a personal 
verb, and its nominative, instead of the infinitive, thus, instead 
of saying, “ I know Aim to be a scholar,” “ They doubted it to 
be genuine,” wo may say, “I know that he is a scholar , ” 
“They doubted that it was genuine,” or, “They doubted its 
genuineness ” 

So at=o, Instead of saying, “ He Is said to hare written n poem,” no may snj, 
“ It is said thnt ho has written n poem * “ Bills nro requested to be paid half- 
yearly better thus, “ It Is requested that bills (should) be paid half yearly 
For tbc Iuttnltii c Present and P,ifeci Tenses, sec 409 a, b 


ItULE 14 THE USE OF THE TENSES 

WESSON'S 65. a. & 1). — Exercises 65. a. &. b. — Page 76 

E. 65. a. — 400 a In the use of the tenses, erne most be taken 
to employ thnt tense which properly conveys the sense intended, 
whether of present, past, or future time , thus, “ After I visited 
Europe I returned to America,” should he, “After iJiacl visited, 
I returned,” Ac 

L 1 

b Here, carcf ullj study the Explanation of the Tenses, from 100 to 218 , 

e. “ After I rutted Europe, I returned to America,” ought to bo had nsiled , 
because the action Implied by the verb tailed was completed before the other 
past action returned —Had, signifying poswssion, must not ho rfed for would, 
thus, “ I had rather do It,” should bo, “ I would rather do it ’ jWt freqiteutlj 
hear, “ Bo that as it wilt ' It should be 11 Be that as it map " — Tii tile beginning 
of a sentence, the albrerta'ed subjunctive is neater than the fnll form , thus, 
1 Were there no difference,’ Is moro gcncrnl than, “ If there were no difference ” 
— A donblo subjunctlvo must not bo employed in two correspondent clauses , 
thns, “ Had ho done this, ho had escaped , ” should be, " Had he done this, ho 
tciiufd hate ercapcd " i 

401 If the verbs are m different Jloods and Tenses, the 
Nonnnativo is gcncraUg repeated, when connected by and , as, 
“I know it and I can prove it” — Tho Nominative is always 
repeated, when tho verbs are connected by either — or, neitha — 
nor, but, though, although, ns, “ He promised but he did not 
perform ” — Also when tho sontcnco is Interrogative or Emphn- 
tical , as, “ Do you say so, and cm you prov o it P " (See 022 ) 

402 a An immutable truth must ho expressed m the picr-ent 

tu»«e, though quoted with a past observation, ns, “Christ 
tnul that punishment awaits tho wicked,” “Charles asset led 
that virtue « always aminhlo ” It would ho improper to sav . 
“ awaited, was” * 
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V Here, “Punishment mil the -rocked,” and * Virtue ts always amiable," 
are considered as immutable truths, and therefore, whether the verbs said and 
assert'd, agreeing with the subjects, Christ and Charles, were in present or past 
time, the verbs airaitt and u must be m the present / 

4 

c But when the thing asserted is not always the same, a past 
tense must he used to denote past tune , and a pi esent to denote 
a pi esent time, as, “ William said that he was veiy happy," 
not, “ is very happy ” “William says that he is very happy ” 

403 a The perfect participle, and not the past tense, is used 
after the tenses of the verbs have and he, as, “ I have written , ” 
“ It was stolen , ” and not, “ I have wrote , ” “ It was stole ” 

h The perfect participle must never he used for the past 
tense, thus, “He hegim, ” “He ran,” “He drunk,” ought 
to he, “ He began , " “ He ran , ’ “ He drank " 

404 a When the Subjunctive present is used after the 
words, when, till, before , as soon as, after, the > dative time of a 
future action is denoted, as , “ When he armes, he will he 
welcome ” 

b The Subjunctive perfect is used after the same words, to express the comple- 
tion of a future notion or event, as, “He will never be better till he has /ell the 
pangs of poverty" 

405 a The principal and active verb do, and its participle 
done, must not supply the place of a neuter or a passive verb , 
thus “He does not feel so well satisfied as he ought to do,” 
should he, “ as he ought to feci ” 

6 nnt the auxiliary &> may ropply the place of nnaehreverb, as, "Ton wrote 
your exercise much better than you ore accustomed to do ,” that Is, “than yon 
are accustomed to irn'e tf ” 

c, Vioiation- or this Bets.— This i»rt of knowledge has always been 
growing, and will do so till the subject be exhausted” “ Do what?” The 
auxiliary do cannot refer to been, for the verb to be does not imply action , nor 
can wc sa\, “do growing" The sentence ought to be, “This part of know- 
ledge has been always growing, and trill still be so,” 4c , or, “ will continue to 
grow” * 

X*. G5. t». — 106 In compound tenses, avoid using only a part 
of a complex tense which thus conveys no precise meaning 
without the remainder, thus, “This may serve for any hook, 
that has or shall be published, ” should he, “that has been or 
shall be published " 

407. u When the auxiliaries are employed to denote present, 
past, or future tune, care must be taken that the subsequent 
verb be expressed m the same tense with the antecedent verb 
containing the auxiliary; as, “Ho may or can wnte if he 
chooses , ” “ He might or could write if he chose ” 

b In the former sentence, rutu or can irrde is in the preccnt tense, and, there- 
fore the sab-eqaent ve^b chooses murt also be in the present tense , m the latter 
sentence, r-ijftf or could unit is in the past tease, and, therefore, chose must bo 
u the same. 
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« xt troll'd afford me satisfaction if I could perform it.” *' It ifOuH/iarc afforded 
mo ta'isfaition, if I could hate performed It 
“It is my desire that yon shall cone , ” “ It iros my desire that yon should 
core ’ 


“ I shall feet obliged if yon can grant, ” " I should feet obliged if yon could or 
would grant." 


- So, also, in the following sentences, “ I hope that yon mil come , ” “ I hoped 
tha. \ou t could Come.” From these li stances, it will be seen that the indicative 
corresponds with the subjunctive in the following tenses — 


Indie Prea I * nit Subjvr.c Pres when I man, can write 

Pas’- 1 1 crate Past when I might, could, would, should •write 

Pet. I shall or mil write rres when I mav, can write 


c. Additional instances fflns’ratlve of this rnlc — 

He con, may ash Su6 I if he eon, mav, shall wnte 

t if Ac has written, to denote completion 

He might, could asl. I if ho could, might, would, Ac write 
(. if ho had written, to denote past time. 


{ He may wnte 
He nigh’ wnte 
It would seem 


if ho is disposed 
if he were disposed 
that I should write 


403 a In tlie Subjimctnc Mood, when negation is implied, 
the past tense is used to denote picsenl time, and the past- 
pcrfect to denote past time , thus, 

Sub “ H 1 1 ad the boob, — Pot I trould send it," implies thnt I hare il not 
Vul “If I had had the boob, — Pot I would hate sent it,’ refers to post time 
S-ib “If I hare the boob, — Ind I will send it,” denotes mere uncertainty, — I may 
havo or may 1 . 0 1 have It, Which of tho two 1 <lo not know 

b In like manner, when the subsequent \erb iramediatdy 
follows the words as if, \ the past tense is used to denote present 
time, and the past-perfect to denote past time , as, “ Ho fights 
as if he contended for life " Ho fought as if he had contended 
for life ” 

** t* 

“ He fights as if he eontended or, wen contending for life , ” here, fights and 
contended crpreF.i two nc’loni thnt arc contemporary, namely, both In present 
time and yet, the former is in tho prt^ent tense, and tho latter in the past 
tens,. 

“ He fosght 01 if ho had cor’ended, or had teen conlemhng tor life here, 
also the two actions implied in the words fough' and had contented, arc con 
temparnneous, both implying pas' time , but, tho latter i erb, on account of its 
following the wo-ds as if, is put in the pa t perfect tcn«e 


409 a The hifimtnc Presort is used to denote a period of 
time uther contemporary milt, or subsequent to that implied by 
the governing verb, ns, “From the com creation which Ihnd 
with him, ho appeared to he a man of learning ” 

The Infimtne Present is also used after the verbs denoting 
hope, intention , detei mmahon dcsire f command , or permission , ns, 
“ fho Aportlt s were determined to preach the Gospel ” 

^ infinitive Perfect is used to denote a time antecedent 
to that implied m tho governing verb, as, “Kirkstall Abbey 
apprors to hale been an ex ten sit e building ” 
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e Iuottiution —“From tlio conversation which I had with him, he ip 
pcare<l to be n man of learning,” here, the verb to be Is In the Infinitive present, 
because it is contemporary with its governing verb appealed, that Is, happening 
at the same time “ The npostlcs were determined to preach the Gospel , ” here, 
tho verb to preach is put in the infinite o present, because the action expressed bj 
the verb to preach is subsequent to its governing v erb determined 

d “ Kirks tall Abbey appears to hare been on extensive building," here, to hare 
ten is antecedent to appears, that is, it relates to a time v hicli w as past before 
the time which is implied bj the word appears 

Attain “ It would afford me pleasure to do it ," here tho infinitive pi esuit is 
used, became the action is not yet performed , tho meaning is, *lt wonld ailo d 
me pieasnro to do it/iflir.ornt sonie/i/b/r, 1 period ' “It would afford me pie isnro 
to hare done it, here, to hare done is antecedent to teoutd afimd, and is, there- 
fore, pnt in the infinitive perfect, tho meaning Js “It would time afiord mo 
pleasure to hare done it some time ago ' “ It wonld hate afforded me great 
pleasure, as often os I reflected upon it to hare been tho messenger of such intel 
Jigcncc," here, to hare been is in tho infinitive perfect, becanso tho message is 
antecedent to the pleasure — “ Ton ought to do it, ’ implies present duty , • Vou 
ought to hare done it," implies past duty 


iccle 15 hie rAnnctPUJ 
EESSOOT 66.— Exercise 66.— Page 79 

410 a Participles domed from transit ire verba, govern the 
ubjedne case , ns, “ hearing him "haung praised them” 

l Words ending in mg are of four kinds — 

1 Participles, a’, “ He spent his time in » coding, studying, trailing " 

2 Infinitives, as, “ To be studying, to be I ending,’’ Ac 

3 A ditch ces, ns, “ He is a reading, obsen mg, reflecting man " 

i hours, as, " The reading was good ,” “ The tenting was defective.’ 

r Tho Participial form is n convenient Tanctj for nn adverb or conjunction 
and a clause , thus, “ On hearing the case," for “ When I heard tho case ” — When 
jn Participle becomes a Soon, It has all tho proficrUcs of a noun, nnd is called a 
Participial Kean" A Participial Aeuii or Gerundive may have an article bo r oro 
it and the prepodtion of artor it , as, “ The uandcnngs of tho Imagination ” 

d Participial adjectives retain the termination, bnt not tho government of 
participles , when, therefore, they appear to bo followed by an objective ca'e, 
that objective requires tbo insertion of a preposition , as, “ He was most desei ring 
of attention "—Tho participle isfrcqnontlj taken absolutely as “ Properly sp, ak 
tng, there Is no mch thing ns chance "—Such phrases ns, “ He went a hunting, 
a fishing, a-begging," Ac may be considered elliptical, thus, “Ho went on a 
hunting excursion, '< Ac (See 220 b ) 

411 a When the noun following the participle m mq is 
adiic, or doing something, the participle is considered a Vcibal 
or Participial Nouny and requnes nn aiticlo beforo it, and the 
preposition of oftcr it, ns, “In the heannq of the philosopher,” 
“By the pi caching of Paul ” Hero philosopher is the heater, 
Paul thep«rc7«.‘> 

b "When an} oinbignitv wonld nri=o from this mode of construction, the pos- 
Fcrsive with s should bo substituted for tho particle of, thus, “ the killing of the 
gamei,copcr,” is ambiguous Wo cannot say whether tbo gamekeeper was the 
Idler or tho killed Tho following expression Is clear, " This cannot justify the 
gamekeeper’s killing the man ’* 

H 
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c A word used simply ns a participle requires neither an artiolo before It, nor 
the preposition of after it , but, if derived from a transltiv e verb, It v ill govern 
the noun following in the objective cose , as, “ In hearing the philosopher, ” lien, 
tho philosopher teas heahd 

d When. I say, “ In the hairing of the philosopher," tho philosopher is noth c, 
Is the hearer, “ In heat mg tho philosopher,” philosopher is passive, i as heard, 
" In hearing of the philosopher," implies licanug something about him 

e A preposition frequently governs n participial clause, as, “After haring 
heard the philosopher , ” hero, tho clause is governed b\ after , while philosopher is 
! n tho objective governed b> “hating heard’ — When a propcitlon usually 
follows the participle, the word of is inadmissible , ns, “ His depending on pro 
miecs proved liis ruin ’’ Hero of conid not bo inserted after depending 

412 a Participial Nouns perform a double office, first, bt 

governing nouns and pronouns in tho possesstie case, nnd 
secondly, if dented from transitive verbs, by requiring the 
noun or pronoun following to m the objective case, without 
the intervention of the preposition of, os, “ Much depends on 
William's observing the rule, and enor will he tho consequence 
of hts neglecting it ” “ Much depends on tho rule's being 

obsei ted ” 

6 “ What do you think of my horse’s running t” is different to “ Wliat do J ou 
think of illy horse running t" “ STy horse s running,’’ implies that he did run , 
but, “ mj horse running, implies a question whether ho shall or shall not rnn 
“ I have some recollection of Ins father’s being (In tho capacity of) judge , ” hero 
father s Is tho possess vo governed by being 

413 a The active participle must not in geneial bo used for 
the p tissue participle, thus, “ Money was iiantmg to defrnj the 
expenses,” should be, “ Was wanted,” &c 

6 In famdiai language, however, the participle tug of otee, miss rant, and n 
few others, lins long been used in a passive sense as, “ Debts are otemg , ” “ A 
book is missing ’ 

c Instead of using the Participle in mg in a.possne sense, 
tho Present Passnc Participle with being, denoting pi ogress or 
incompleteness, is now ierv frequently employed, ns, “The 
house is being built, " “The work is being printed,” “Tho 
arrears were being collected' 7 (See 107 c) 

<1 Tho folio ung sentences arc incorrect, — "Young men educating for the 
Christian ministry,’’ should bo, “loung men preparing, studying, or undo 
instruction, for tho Christian ministry ” " I nant m> coat mending, repairing,” 
d-c , should be, “ I want my coat (to bo) mended, repaired! ic 
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i a ‘ Position of the Ad mbs — Adi erbs requiro 

They 1,1 sentences, and geneiallyn certain fonn 

modifs ^ placed neat the words whose signification’ the} 
J > «»at the sense rnaj bo exnctly com m c£ 
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Tlicj arc generally placed, — 1 Btfore Adjectives, — 2 after Verbs 
that nro single, but sometimes before tliom ,—3 Irlu mi iho Amibuty 
and the Vent , — 1 lu Pu«i« Verbs after tho Auxiliary a ben there 
is ore, and frequently after the last, when there are (no or more — 
5 AVheu there nro’ tcvcral Adverbs and several auxiliaries, the 
adverbs must be intermixed — G In Exclamatory expressions, the 
Adverbs generally introduce tho sentence — 7 The negative not i«. 
placed before tlio* Participle, whether at is activo or passive, nnd 
before an Inllnitiv e Hood 

IiJA.sni.vnw — Tl e Adverb i? pfur.rf — 1 Before adjectives a* “ V ti lily 
diligen ninn " .\flcr n verb when it 1 ? single, and after tbo object of n trui 
sltive verb , os, “He speak? eorrettly ” "He love* Sim sincerely’’ Sometimes 
however. It prceeihs tbo verb , ns, “ Ho really respects him " — .) In mfire nnd 
ncvfi-e vcrl^, where U ere is ok nnxillnry, it Is placed cither fv'irira tlio auxiliary 
nnd the verb, or tiller lio.li o», “He lnw dil family employed las lime,’ “He 
lnvs spo'ui ytliui there on -ftro auxiliaries, It 1? placed cither be’iccen 

them or it/ler bo’h ns, ** He nilgai easily hay a known tho result ; ” “ lie should 
have roratdipnrpcd it npon lihn ’’ But sometimes, yybon anything cmphatical 
i? Intended, It precedes tho nttxilfnr)es, ft=, "And certainly jou must lmvi 
hr own ’’ — 1 In patuce vc»bs the ndverb In generally placed after the auxiliary , 
when there I« one, nmi frequentlj nftcr tbo last, yvhen there arc heo or more , ns, 
“Hcvvrs yraeionslr received,’ “He might Imvo been eorrecllo instructed In 
that ecumco ”■ — 5 \y hen there are several ndvtrlw, nnd several nuxlllnnc-i to tbo 
homo verb, tho adverb? turn: bt intermixed yylth tho uuxUtnric<- , as, “1 lime 
altrans been very much perplexed under these circura»'auce? C In interroga 
tlvc and exclamatory evpre“von«, tho adverb? generally Introduco tlio f cntonco 
a?, " lie e canrlcrehs this mo-t amiable of hnninn virtue? had tnl.cn possession 
ft hi? sonl 7 A negative ndverb Is placed before tho participle, whether it 1? 
active or paMvc, a',“ Aot having heard,’ “A of haying been teen * 

41' « Care roust bo taW In the position of the word only , if I nay, “ Onto 
he w os poor ' I mean, there was only one objection to hhn— “ He w n? poor ’ 
If I say, “ Ho onfn won poor,” I mean that “ He w as the ontu tmhi ulna! that 
w os poor ” If I ta v " Ho w a? only poor,” I may mean that " lie teas pool and 
pothiny else " Only follows tlie nouns and pronouns to w ldch It refer* , ns," Him 
ontu hnvo I known ” “ Tl e mnn only was dl-covered ’ When there In a nega- 
tive, unit precedes tliononn and pronoun ns, “ Sot onlu tho sheep, lint also the 
ho*so nnd, rdeo, when It refers to one ot two y\ords indifferently, ns “Theism 
con bo oppo«d only topolvtbe inn or atheism " When it refers to a yy hole clause, 
it is generally placed before it , a?, “By greatness I do not mean, onlu the lull ot 
any single object lmt the largeness ot tho whole view ’ There observations will 
generally he applicable to the words mereln, solely, chiefly, JU si, at hast, and a few 
otherr 

b “ It i? no' tho ba-incss of virtue, to extirpate the affections of tho mind, 
IrattorcgulaU.thcm,’’ should be. “It is tho business of virtue, nef to extirpatt 
the affections ” Ac “ It is nof my Intention to compel, but to ml vise, * should 
be, “ It is my intention no' to compel but to ftdv is-' ” “ I do not think that ho 
was averre to tho office, nor do I believe tbnt it was unsuited to him " Here, 
a* do thlnt and do believe nro nearly synonymous one mu«t be rejected, and ot 
substituted for nor thus, “I do nof think cither that ho was averse to tlicofflcc, 
ot tluit it was uniuitcd to him ” 

r Wlien nn article is nsed, it must lie placed cither before the adverb or nttoi 
both adverb nnd adjective , a?, “ On o rather cursory perusal ot the book , 

' Too great <i y ariety ” 

if In tlio following example, jointly U not in Its proper sltnatlou , '■ The Pol 
tlberi. In Spain, borrowed that name from the Cclfao and Ibfri, from whom they 
were jomtlu descended ’ “ Jointly with ichomt” It slionld bo, “from idiom 
(the Ccliao and lKn ) jointly they were descended ” 

41G a The adverb cnout/h is alwaj 6 placed lifter the adjec- 
tive which it modifies, and tlio ndjuctayo and the ndierb aftei 
the substantive , ns, “ A bouse targe enough ” 

n 2 
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b The adverb never must not be used for eia , thus, “ Charm 
he n eta so wisely should he “Chaim he cio so vnselx ” — 
Tiikc-n iss cccr must not bo used for nevei , thus, “ 'Wo seldom 
or ficr see him ’ should bo, “We seldom or never,” the 
speaker intending to sav, rarely , or rather at no time see lnm 

t The words ntrtr tomt'inr', often ah ii’s gcnorvllj p recede the verb , a?, ** 1 
Rrrrrwn*thne * Ho nhrcwi .peaks " lint they may either preccdo or follow an 
ntallSar, , 13 , “ He was nna allow cd , or, * He «k r x\ as alio t ed to bo idle " 

417 a At oid using e'er (ever) for ere (before) and the 
reterco or the prep to for thoadterb loo (signifying addition 
or cvccss) , or the prep of for the ndxerb off 

h The tdxcrb ojf is emplox ed to denote distance, separation , as 
“ Tf'o house is two mile" off, ” " Ho took off his hat , “ Tho nfl ur 

is off, ' “ The fox or is going off " — Tho preposition of denotes source, 
i utlior, from, po«->e«sion, &c , as, 1 God is tho creator of tho world ’ 
Some of them " “ Tho house of Thomas ’’ 

IVo six — Better off, hadlj off, well off, poorly off, denoting a 
prosperous or poor condition Wc al«o say — “1 think better of 
lnm ," “ mcanlx of him ,’ “ well of him,” in the sen*e of respect i ig 
or etna ruing lnm 

118 a The ndxerbs hence, thence, ichcncc, do not require 
ft om before them, ns each of them implies that preposition , 
thus, “ Whence did you conic?’' signifies, “from ic/iat place?” 

b Jlithei , thdhn , and whitha xvero formerlx used after verbs 
of motion, as, “ Como hither, go thilhci ” This mode is noxx 
considered too formal, and is consequently restricted to solemn 
occosions At present, the adverbs here, theic, nhcie are em- 
ployed not onlx n f ter x erbs of motion, but also of rest, as, “ He 
came here, ” “ W e rode there , ” “ He dwells thci c ” 

X. 67.11. — 119 a Adverbs must not be used in P/o-c instead 
of .Y bum and Pronouns, thus, “Since ichen? ’ “Tho then 
ministry ,’ though very common, are incorrect Tlicx should 
be, “ Since ir hat time?” “ The ministers of thatpeuod" 

h The Adicrtr r hen, tehere, t-henee Son nnd irhj ore fnxjncntlv, in comninn 
lanpu-~c u«rd almo * redundantly after notns of lim(,p’aee, manner, mul cause 
thu * -tatc tb* hour then (in which) it happened " “ The rea*on irAy lie dill 
i ,x axtlil.,* — bct*cr thus” The reason for ids doing itwxs ’ 

r Tl n pbn‘ r - a Utile while north uhile, tomehor, anptme, am < there, nowhere, 
fx confined to cdloqulal leitKcncc, anil nro not adapted to pnuo cempo Ition 
n ixs.tr- then t* freq-cmlx u od for a noun , c >, “ TiU then, who Jmen the fore*. 
.Ith.-odtroaniK ” 

120 a Adx erbs must not be used for Adjectncs; thus, “ Tin x 
hoped for a soon and prosperous i esidt, should be, “ for au curb/ 
nrd pro -porous result ’ “ The fleet nrnxcd mfilyf should be, 
"’>e, a= the •a/ettf of the fleet and not the manna of arnxal is 
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intended “ She aeceived the diamonds safely” should be, safe 
(See 860 ) 

b Wc should nvoid tlio immediate sequence of two words in ly, thus, “Ho 
acted exceeding/!/ indiscreet/p ’ should bo, “ very indiscreetly," or “ with tho 
greatest indiscretion ” (See 3C6 e ) 

421 a When no reference to place is intended, the ndveib 
where must not be used foi a i elafne and a pi oposition , as, 
“ They framed a protestation, who c (should be, tn which ) they 
repeated till their foimer claims ” 

b Butwhen there Is reference to place, the ndveib trfiei c may bo employed , as, 
" Tell me where It happened " 

c The compounds of htie, Iheit, where, ns, heiein (iu this), Ihertin (m that), 
tchcietn herebu, thereby, tchci (by, hereof, Ihci cof, whereof, are frequently used in 
familial language for a noun or pronoun and n preposition 

412 1111(31 the adverb then is used, either as an expletive or ns an emphaticnl 
word, it precedes tho \ erb and the nominative noun , ns, “ There is a man at tho 
door ” In this clause, there may he omitted, and the phrase stand thus, “ A 
man is at tlio door " “ There tho wicked cease from troubling, nnd there tho 
weary nrent rest” In tills sentence tho adverb there is cmplintical "When 
there is applied m its strict sente, It generally follows the i erb nnd the nomina- 
the case, ns, “ The man stands time" 


nur 17 

423 a A Negation, in English, ndmits only one negativo 
woid, thus, “He has not done nothing ,” should he, “Ho has 
done nothing ” or, “He has not done any thing ” Double nega- 
tives aie, therefore, improper when negation is intended 

b Two negatives are, In general, equiralent to a weak affirmaitte , ns, “Sot 
did they not pcrcehe him," means, “They did percehc him " They are not, 
however, equivalent to an nfflrmntivo in every instance , for, -when I saj , “ His 
manners were not tnelcgant,” if I do not accompany the expression by a peculiar 
emphasis, I may imply only a moderate degree of the quality 

c The intervention of only, which is equivalent to a distinct clause, preserves 
the negation , as, “Ho was not onht illiberal, but he was covetous," that is, 
‘ Ho was both illiberal and covetous ’’ 

<? JTo is tho opposite to yes, nnd must never bo employed w itli reference to a 
veiftor apaiheiple, thus, “ Whether ho can go or no,' should bo, “ Whether lit 
can go or not " 21 o, used as an adverb of degi ee, is connected with a compara- 
tive , as, “21 o better ” iVb, prefixed to a noun, is an adiectn o , ns, “ So man ' 
(231 j) 

c Sol but Is equivalent to two negatives, nnd is a w eafc affirmative , ns, “ Sot 
but that tho situation has somo nd\ antages " — Cannot but is equivalent to Must, 
as, “ Ho cannot bu bo unhappy " 

f Yioiatio') op Tirp Hole — “ Ano3to, Tosco, Gnlilt-o, no moie than Raphael, 
were not born in republics , " should be, " Seithei Ariosto, Tasso, nor Galileo, any 
more than Raphael, was bom In a republic,” 
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OTIX 18 PRTPOSITIOXS 

X>ESSOT?S 68 to 70 a. to c — £xs. 68 to 70. a. to c. — Page 85 

36, 68. — 424 « Prepositions govern nouns and pronouns in 
tlie Objective case, and are generally placed before the -words 
■winch they govern, as, “ Without industry there can ho no 
excellence ” "He was esteemed by ns " 

b The preposttioas to and/or nre often traders* ood.bcrih in jno^'f-vnnd m/n-ri- 
ttar Innjvajf, before pronouns , as, ** Give me a pen that is, " Give a pen <> 
nre ” Woo is ire,’ that is* to roe ’ Tho prepositions are at 1 ® frequcntlv 
omftteJ before nouns denoting time, tpact, or tlimeruton , as, ‘Twice a bear, ' 
that is, • diirtr/j the rear “ Ho ran five miter, " that is, *■ for or throngh tho 
spare of five miles 1 

c An edjeciive must not supply the place of a preposition and a 
nottij thus, “A desk five feet should be, *' intenqth ” “Ahoy 

of ten years eW,” should he, “ ten years of aqcT 

425 a The preposition should m formal composition "be 
placed immediately before the relative which it governs, ns, 
“ He is a person toichom I am much attached ” 

J> Zn/amilmr lanjmnre. howeve-, tho preposition is frequently placed after 
the relat've , it«,“Thi* Is the man itbom arc were speaking of * (See ) 

42G et A preposition must not he separated from tho «o«« 
or pronoun who=e relation it expresses Thus, “The jgnoranco 
of tho age m mcchamcal arts, rendered the progress very slow, 
of intention . ’ should be, “ rendered the progress of intention 
\ ery *4ow ” 

b A preposuion and on active verb arc not elegantly connected with the same 
roan , thus, no spoko to and ndvlred lan, should lr, “Ho spoke to Aim and 
bJti«c 4 Ai n 

c. Tiro Preposition* must not ho connected with the samo 
noun, if anv amlngmtv would arise, or the sentence be Tendered 
inelegant But, in other respects, this inode is aUoicnble , ns, 
"A suspension of, \ or deviation from, the known laws of 
nature 

427 a Different relations and different senses must, of course, 
he expressed by different prepositions Thus, we say, “He 
li*conr«o« upon Wits subject with groat fluenev . 

I n* tint rt' Via- mn, a rot, there'oic, be erpreswd hy Uo diffmrt pro 
re *i o is in the same clauv, thus “ The combat U r<-m thirty French own , 1 
t-Vny inRlish" thoalil be, “The combat Utuctr. thirty French ant 1 thirty 
Iv. *’ 

1 T Jic c«c o‘ Prfpr'i -.-el F'-mits, no 223 c 

428. a When prepositions are annexed to nouns they nre 
gcneralh the ‘•amo as those annexed to the verbs from which 
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tho nouns me derived, ns, “A concspondence with , ” “To 
correspond with ” 

So, also, “ An adherence to anything , ” “ To adhere to anything , " “ Lxpnltion 
from a place , ” “ To expel from a place , ” “ He abhorred intrnslon into any 
society whatever,” “To intrude ones self into the offices of go\ eminent ” 

ft Before different divisions of time, wo nso on before a day, in before a greater 
division, and at before a smnller division , ns, “ On Tuesday, tn Harch, in 1S3S, 
at seven o clock in the evening ” 

e. The names of Islands, cities, and towns (bnt not of nvers) , which might be 
placed in apposition, ore sometimes connected by of, ns, “ In (the island of) 
Malta “In (the city <if) 'London ," “In ^t'ac town of) Hull ,“ “Hear ffae 
river) Thames ’’ 

429 a The Idiom (that is, the regulai syntactical strnctnie) 
of our language requires particular prepositions to he used, 
after certain words and phrases , as, “ Ahhonence of, ” 

“ adapted to , ” “ dependent upon ” 

S To assist the stndent in tho proper npphcation of theso words, he is famished, 
in the next page, with a copious List of nearly all tho words of the Language in 
general nse with the appropriate preposition annexed 
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A List of Words, with appropriate Prepositions annexed 


Abandoned to lus fate, 
b>/ nil 

Abatement from the 
price ,—of n shilling 
in the pound on tl 
book 

Abhorrence of 
Abide in, at, with 
Abiunuon of 
Able in discussion 
Abound in, with 
Abridge of, from 
Mi-eoml/rom 
Absolv c from 
Absorbed in 
Absent from 
Abstain from 
Abstinent in Ins diet 
Abstract jfrom 
AbiiM\ e to 
Acceded to 
Accept o f 
Acceptable to 
Acet's to 
Acccs-ible to 
Acce«soiv to 
Accidtutnl to 
Accommo lated to, with 
\ccompnnicd with, by 
Accomplished in 
Acion .1 with, i\lu.n neu- 
ter, to vi ben trails. 
Accordance with 
Accordi ig to [ for 
\cco nimble to a person 
Accredited to 
Vuirntc m 

A<ui«cd of a enme by 
ant one 
Wivtom to 
acquaint with 
Acipitcs e uu 
Actpnre by practice with 
difficult! 

Acquit of 
Active 1 1 

Adapted to a thing, for 


Add* ~tcd 
Addtw f 
Aoept in 1 1 
\«*e>pnl< fi 


Adhere to 
Adherent of 
Adhesit c to 
Adjacent to 
Adjoin to 
Adjourn to 
Adjudge to 
Adjunct to 
Adjusted to 
Admirahle/or 
Admission (access) to, 
(entrance) into 
Admit of 
Admitted to 
Admonish of 
Adorned with 
Adroit in 
Adulter no with 
Advance against, to- 
wards 

Adi nntage occr, of 
Advnntngcous to 
Adverse to 
Adi ert to 
Adv ise with 

Adi ocatc (noun) for, of 
Affible in 

Affected in manners, hy 
ci ents 

Affectionate to 
Affcctiou/or 
Affianced to 
Affinity to, between 
Affix to 
Afflicted with 
Affrighted at 
Afraid of 
Agent for 

Aggravated at a thing, 
by a person 
Aghast at 
Agitated by 
Agree with persons, for 
n thing, to things 
proposed bj others, 
agree upon things 
among themselves, 
n«, “ riiov ipilcklv 
n greed upon the con- 
ditions " 

Agreeable in 
Agreement befwttn 
Aided tv. 


Aim at 
Alan to 
Alarmed at 
Alien to 
Alienate from 
Alight from, on, at 
Alii e to 
Allege against 
Allegiance to 
Alliance with 
Allotted to 

Allowable for a person, 
in a thing 
Allude to 
Allured by 
Alteration in a thing 
Altercation bettceen 
Altered /or the better 
Alternate with 
Altcrnatu e to 
Amalgamate with 
Amared at 
\mbitioii5 of. 
Amenable to 
Amerce in 
Amount to 
Amuse « ith 

Analog! to, tilth, be- 
tween, as,“Thebodj 
politic bore no ana- 
log! to the natural,’’ 
! “borne analogy 6c- 
I tween the customs ’’ 
Align at, for, with 
i Ammndicrt on 
i Vmmatc with, at 
Animosity against a 
person 

Animusitv between tiro 
Annex to 
Announced to 
Annm ed of, with 
Anointed with 
Answer to for 
Answerable to n person 
for 

Antidote to, against 
Antitnthi to, mjainst 
Anxious for, about 
i \pnrt from 
i Apnlogv for 
1 Aposfm from. 

1 Appalled nf 



Apparent to] 

Apparent to 
Appeal to 
Appended to 
Appertain to 
Appetite for 
Applicable to 
Apply to a person, for 
a thing 
Appoint to 
Apportioned to 
Apposite/br 
Appreciated by 
Apprehensive of 
Apprized of 
Approach to 
Appropriate to 
Approi c of 
Approximate to 
Apt (fit) for, (elder) in 
Aptitudc/oi* 

Arbitrary tit conduct 
Ardent for office, in 
work 

Arm tilth, against 
Arraigned for a crime 
Arraved with, against 
Arrested for debt 
Am\e at Hull, tn tlie 
steamer 

Arrogant in conduct 
Ascend aboic 
Ascendant over 
Ascnbe to 
Ashamed of 
Ask or inquire of a per- 
son, for something 
UC 11 ant, respecting 
something i\c wish 
to hear of 
Aspire to, after 
Assembled ybr 
Yssent to 
Assessed at 
Assiduous vi 
Assigned to 
Assimilate to 
Yssist mth monci , m a 
matter 

Associate with, and 
sometimes to after an 
objective case , a-, 
“'I lie prudent mon- 
arch associated Titus 
to the full powers of 
thcirapcnaldignit} ’ 
Assure of 
Astonished at 
Astounded at. 
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Atone for 
Attach to 
Attain to 

Attend(Iisten) to, (u ait) 
upon, at 

Attendance on, upon 
Attentive to 
Attracted to 
Attributed to 
Attributive of. 

Austere in 
Authority /or, over 
Auxiliary to 
Availableybr 
Availed of 
Avenge on 
Averse to 

Aversion to a man,/rom 
his conduct 
Ai ert from 
Awake to 

Awarded tohimfor con- 
duct 

Aware of 
Awkward in 
Backward tn 
Badly off 
Baffled in, with 
Balk of 
Banish/roro 
Bare of 

Barter with a person for 
something 
Bark at 
Based upon 
Bathed tn, with 
Baw 1 at 
Be tn of 

Bear with , away, off , 
upon 

Beat off an enemy 
— against the shore 
Beautify with 
Bochon*to 
Becloud with 
Bedaub with 
Bedeck with 
Bedewed mth 
Beg of 
Begirt with 
Beguile of 

Beguiled into a thing 
by a person 

Believe in, some timeson 
Belong to 
Benetiual to 
Benoiolont to 
Bent oa upon 
H 3 
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Benumbed with 
Beoneath to 
Bereft of 
Besieged by 
Besmeared with 
Bespangled with 
Bespattered with 
Bestow upon, on 
Belraj to a person , info 
anything, as, 41 Judas 
betrayed his Master 
to the rulers,” "He 
was betrayed trto the 
handsofhisenemics ’ 
Better off (417) 

Beware of 
Bewildered by 
Biassed in opinion 
Bigoted in opinion 
Bind to, vi, around, 
about 
Blame for 
Blended with 
Blessed with, tn 
Blind to 
. Blush at for 
Boast of 
Boggle at 
Border upon, on 
Borrow of, from 
Bound in honour ties 
Bounded by 
Brag of 
Breakfast on 
Burdened with 
Buried in. 

Bum with 
Bnrst with 
Busy in 
Buv of, for 

l I. 69 — Calcul itc upon 
i a thing 

Calculated (fitted) for 
Call on, upon, at, for 
I ns, “ We call on or 
upon a person, at a 
house, for n thing ” 

| Callows to 
, Candid in 
Capable of 
Capautj for 
Capricious in 
Care for 
Carctul of, in 
Carp at 

Carr} into, to, for. 

Cam* on, out, through, 
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Cast up an account 

— on a shore. 

— an ay. cast domi 
Catch at 

Caution against 
Cautions of. 

Cavil at 
Celebrated for. 

Cement i nth, to 
Cenaurablc/or 
Certain of 
Chagrined ot 
Change for the worse, 
from one thing to 
another 

Characteristic of 
Charge to, with, on. A 
person or agent is 
chntged with a thing 
and a tiling is charged 
on a person or agent 
Charitable to 
Clintmed mth 
Chastised hi/, for 
Cheat of 
Cheered mth 
Circumspect in 
Civil to 

Clamorous against 
Cls'li against, mth 
Clasp to 
Clean'd from 
Clear of, from 
Cleave to 
Clever m 
Cling to 
Clog mth 

Clo'c (adj) to, (verb) 
mth. 

Clothed in 
Cloj mth. 

Clumsy tn, at 
Coalesce tt ith, into 
t.O'Iinl to a will 
Coequal to 
Coeval mth 
Cognizable to 
Cognizance of 
Coheir mth a person to 
an estate 
Cohere to 
Coincide mth 
Coincidence in opinion 
— hetir ten two 
Collateral mth 
Combat (noun) between 
two (verb) tnfA diffi- 
culties 
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j Commemorative of 
j Commensurate mth 

< Comment on 
Commiserate mth 
Commit to, against 

1 Common to 
i Communication Ic- 
J tween 
j Comparable to 
S Compare with, in rc- 
t spect to quality, to, 

1 bj m> of illustra- 
tion, thus, “He com- 
pared lnmself with 
that great man , ” 
l “ Anger mnj be com- 

pared to fire 1 
Compatible mth 
Compelled to 
Compensated for Ins 
loss 

Compete mth 
Competent for 
Complain of a tiling to 
a person 

Complain against nn} 
j one 

I Complaisant to 
, Complete with 

< Compliance mth 
Complied mth 
Composed of 
Comprehended tn 

, Comprised »» 

Compute at 
Conceal from 
Concede to 

Conceited in his opi- 
nions 

Concerned at, about a 
thing, for a person, 
m an affair 
Conclude/rom 
Conclusiv c of 
Concur with a person 
— in anj thing 
Condemned to, for 
Condescend to 
Condole with 
Condnco to 
Confederated with 
Confer on, upon (the re- 
ccivcr of a gift), (to 
conduce) to, (to com- 
pare, to convcrac) 
with , as, 1 “ lie con- 
ferred an honourarpon 
him *’ 2 “ Tt confers 


to the strength of the 
union ” 3 “ Adom- 
lah conferred with 
Joab " 

Confess to 
Confide tn 
Confined to 
Confirmed tn 
Conflict with 
Conformable to 
Conformity to with, be- 
tween. 

Confound mth 
Confront with 
Confused mth 
Congenial to 
Congratulate upon, on 
Conjoined mth 
Connect mth 
Connn c at 
Conscious of 
Consecrate to 
Consent to 
Consequent upon 
Consign to 

Consist oj, to he com- 
posed, in, to he com- 
prised, ns 11 The land 
consists at plains and 
valleys, 1 ,r ‘ Theirshill 
consists only in a ccr- 
i tam manner which 
thev linv c nffccted " 
Consistent mth 
| Console for 
' Consonant to 
Conspicuous jft»r 
Conspire against 
Constant tn 
Constrain to 
Contact mth 
Contaminated in Ins 
life, by Ins errors 
, Contempornrv with 
' Contemptible for 
Contemptuous against a 
person 

Contend mth, against, 
for 

Contented with 
Contest mth 
Contiguous to 
Contingent upon 
i Contrarj to 
j Contrast mth, between 
| Contribute to 
, Contribution of n per- 
1 son to nn institution 
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Control our ] 

Control over 
Com cnicuce of 
Com onicnt to, for 
Com crgc to 
Comer-ant mth men, 
in or with things 
Com ert to 

Com set of n crime, con- 
victed in a penal tj 
Coni mcc of 
Convulsed mth 
Co-operate with 
4 Co-ordinate (adj ) to 
' Copartner with 
Cope with 

Copy from, afer, as, 
“ A punter may copj 
from life,” “An 
obedient child copies 
afer his parent ” 
Cordial to 
Corollary of 
Correct in 
Corrective of 
Correlatn c (adj ) to, 
(noun) of 

Correspond with (a 
friend), (to suit) to 
Correspondence with 
Correspondent (suit- 
able) to, ns, “Let 
your behaviour be 
correspondenttow bat 
) ou profess " 
Corrupted by a person, 
in his morals, with 
those sentiments 
Coupled with 
Courteous i it behaviour 
Cor ered mth 
Coi eted by a person for 
something 
Oo\ etons of 
Cram with 
Craving for 
Crouched to 
Crowded mth 
Crowned with. 

Cruel to 
Cured of 
Curious in 
Cursory tn 
Customary far. 

Dabble mth, in 
Dallv mth 
Dash against at 
Date from. 

Daub with 


Daunted at things, by 
persons 
Dawn upor 
Dazzle with 
Dead to 
Deaf to 
Deafen with 
Deal rn a tiling, with a 
person 

Dear to a person, at a 
price 

Debar of, from 
Debased by 
Decide on, upon 
Decisn e in his opinion 
on a matter 
Decked with 
Declare against 
Decorated with 
Decorous tn conduct 
Decoyed by a person into 
vice 

Dedicated to 
Deducible from 
Deduct from 
Defcctn o in 
Defend others from, 
ourselves qpauisf 
Defer to 
Deficient in 
Deformed in 
Defrauded by a person 
— of something 
Degradod/rom his rank. 
Dejected tn looks, by 
something 
Deliberate upon a 
matter 
Delicacy in 
Delight in, with 
Delinquent in accounts 
Deliver from 
Deluded tn 
Deluged with 
Demanded oj 
Demised to 
Demonstrate tn 
Demur at, to 
Denounce against a per- 
son, on a thing 
Denuded of 
Depart from 
Depend’ upon, on 
Dependent on , but in- 
dependent of 
Depicted in liioly co- 
lours on ciiiKi'' 
Deposit tn 


Depraved tn morals 
I Depressed tn spirits 
Deprive of. 
i Dense from 
Derogation, a lessening 
from, taking awa\ of 
Derognton to 
Descant on, upon 
Descendant of 
Descended from 
Descnptive of 
Deserted by him, for 
some other 
Deserving of 
Design for 
Desirable for 
Desirous of 
Desist from 
Despair of 
Despite of 
Despoil of 
Dest me for 
Destitute of 
Destructive of 
Detach from 
Detained by 
Detected in a crime by 
a person 
Deter from 
Determine on, upon 
Detract from 
Dei doped by 
Denote from 
Devised to 
Devoid of. 

Devolve on, upon 
Dei oted to 
Dei out in 
Dexterous in, at 
Dictate to 

Die of a disease, or the 
cause of death, ns, 
“ lie died of con- 
sumption ” by, licfort 
an. instrument ul 
death, a«, “He died 
ly the sword," ,l by 
famine," for, when it 
signifies to sutler for 
another, as, “ Christ 
died for us.” 

Differ from a person or 
thing 

Difier in opinion 
i Difference between. 

'■ Different from 
| Difficult) in 
' Diffident of 
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Digress from 
Dilate upni 
Dilators in 
Diligent tn 
Diluted mth 
Diminution of 
Dine an something 

— at a place 
Disablcd/rom noting 

— for a thing 
Disagree mth (hilt no 

«as, “I disagree to 
jour p'oposal") 
Disagreeable to 
Disappointed of n thing 
v-licn 11 c cannot get 
it, in a thing sslicn 
nc hate it and fiml 
it not to answer our 
expectations 
Disappros e of 
Disastrous to 
Disburden of 
Di“Cardetl from 
Discern between 
Discharged from 
Disconsolate at 
Discontented with, at 
Discourage from 
Disconngcmcnt to 
Discourse on, upon, 
about 

Discourteous to a per- 
>• 011 , in behaviour 
Discreet in 
1 iKcrnninato between 
Disc lgnge from 
Disentangle from 
Di gifted at, with 
Di horn «t in dealing 
Dishonourable to 
Di'iucltncd to 
Distuned Jrotn 
Distil c to 
Disloenl to 
Di‘nmcd at 
Di«m «4il/row 
Disobedient to 
I) >1 e t » With 
D-*plea«cd tnfA a person, 
of Ins conduct 
Di*po i iif an estate 
pi-i o«cd to indulgence 

lb.) o=f-‘s of 

D loitc inM n person 
— i r or about faint - 
thing 

D ipabf \ for, from 


DisrclisA for 
Disrespectful to a person 
present 

— of one absent 
Dissatisfied mth 
Dissent from 
Dissimilar to 
Dis-olutc tn 
Dissuade from 
Distant^rom 
Distasteful to 
Distinct from 
Distinguish one from 
another, between two 
Distracted mth 
Distressed of a thmg 
Distrustful of 
Disturbed by 
Disc into 
Diverge from 
Disort from 
Divested of 
Disido between two, 
among three or more, 
into parts 
Dizzs with 
Doat oh, upon 
Domineer over 
Douht of 
Doubtful of 
Dmin/rom 
Dream of 
Drenched with 
Dubious of 
Due to 

Dull of hearing at 
ssorl. 

Dm ell tn the countrj, 
ofatosin 

Dwell among persons, 
upon a subject 
Eager in a pursuit, for 
distinction 

Lager after, or of 'some- 
thing 

Tamest in his labours 
1 a«cd of 

1 a«j oj access, about 
an j thing, to gisc 
T conomical of time 
Effettis efor, 

1 ject from 
1 latetl with, at 
Llicit from 

Eligible to oflice, for a 
house 

I lope /rora a place it ith 
a pen-on 


Emanate from 
Embarked tm board a 
ship for Amenta, tn 
a (ruitlcss under- 
taking 

Embarrassed in his cir- 
cumstances, by so 
mans difficulties 
Embellished mth 
Embittered noainsf 
Emboldened by 
Emerge from 
Eminent for 
Emplos m, upon assort., 
at a place 
Empts’ of 
Emulous of 
Enamoured mth a per- 
son 

Enamoured of his ou n 
wajs. 

Enchanted mth 
Enclosed with 
Encompassed by 
Encouraged by 
Encouragement to, in 
Encroach upon, on 
Encumbered with 
Endeared to 
Lndcasour after, when 
a noun follows it. 
Endowed with 
Endued with 
Endurance of 
Enems to 
Enfeebled hit 
Engaged with a person 
— - in, on assort. 

— for a time. 

Tngrased on 
Engrossed bn 
riilisnccd by 
Lnjom upon 
T njomcd upon 
Enlarge (serb, int) 
upon 

T nlistcd in 
Enlis cned by 
1 nongli of 
; > nrogeil at 
I nroptured with 
Ennebtd by 
Enshrine in 
I mins c to 
1 n snared hy 
Entailed upon 
rntnngleil m 
1 ntw med with, upon 



Enter upon ] 

Enter upon, tn to 
Entertained xcith 
Entitle to 
Entrance into 
Em eloped in 
Em ious of 

Epidemic on a people, 
tn a place 
Equal to, with. 
Equi-chstant from 
Equipped in, for 
Equivalent to 
Lqun oral in. 

Era m from 
Err in 
Lseape/nra 
Lsponse to 
Essential to 
Established tn tlicmind, 
on a rock. 

1 stocraed for 
Estimated at 
Estnngc/com 
Ei osivc tn 
Ev cn with. 

Ludent to 

Evict (verb) from, 
(adj ) tn. 

Exasperated at, against 
Excel in 
Except from 
Exception to a rule or 
statement 
Excited by 
Excluded 
Exclusive of. 
Exculpate from 
Excuse (-verb) from, 
(noun), for 
I r xempt from 
Exhausted with. 
Exonerate from 
Expatiate on. 

1 xpect from 
Expelled from a place, 
by a person or thing 
Expensn c mhis habits 
Expert in, ns, “ Ex- 
pert tn surgery ; ” but 
at, bcrorc an active 
participle ns, “ Ex- 
pert at discerning 
trathfrom falsehood " 
Exposed to 
Expostulated with 
Expressed with clear- 
ness 

Expressive of 
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Expulsion from 
Expunge /Wim 
Extort from 
Extract from 
Extravagant tn. 
Extricate from 
Exult in, over 
Fade from 
Tag of 

Failed tn bis affairs, of 
obtaining a thing 
Faint with 
Faithless to 
Fall vntler, from, upon, 
among 

Familiar, Familiarized 
to, with , an object is 
familiarized or fami- 
liar to us, but tv c are 
familiar with it and 
inth persons 
Famous for. 

1 osculated with, by 
Fatal to 
Fatigued with 
Favourable to 
Favoured tctih 
I aim upon, oi 
Fearful of 
F ecd upon, on, with 
Fertile in expedients 
Fervent tn 
Tickle in. 

Tight with, against, for 
j tilch/rom 
j I ill with, up 
1 1 ire at an object, fired 
; with the wish 
’ 1 inn ir purport, to a 
j piers on 
I I it for 

i l>ix upon a place, tn tlic 
' mind 

Fixed tn Ins pnrpose 
riec from one place to 
another 
Ilindi from 
Flippant tn 
Tint with 
Float upon 
riucnt tn speech 
Flushed intA v ictorv 
Ely above, beyond, from 
1 cam with, at 
Foiled tn Ins attempts 
Followed by, for 
Fomented by 
J Tond of 
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Fomlncss/or 
Foreign to 
Foigctfnl of 
Formidable to 
Eonify with 
Founded upon, on, but 
vv lien the superstruc- 
ture may be con- 
ceived as in some 
measure sunk within 
anything that sup- 
ports it, wc use tn, 
as, “The system w 
founded in truth ” 
rraugbt with 
Free J rom 
I might with 
Fret at 
1 rcnilly to 
Frighten with 
Frown at, on 
Frugal tn lux habits 
Fruitful tn 
Fruitless of 
Fugitive from 
1 ull of 
1 unous in. 

Furnished with 
Gamed by 
Gallant tn action 
— ' to ladies. 

Gajie at 
Garnish with 
Gaudy tn dress 
Gaze at, on, upon 
Get by 
Gibe at 
Gifted with 
Gird on 

Give occasion to persons 
for remarking 
Glad oj, at 
Glance at an object 
— over a page 
Glare af 
Glide along 
Glitter with 
Gloiy tn 
Glow icith 
Glut with 
Go beyond 
Good for 
Gorge with 
Graced with 
Gracious to 
Graft tn 
Grant to 
Grapple with 
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Grn'p at 

Grateful fo a person, 
for nnv favour 
Greedy after, of 
Gnc\ c at, for 
Grope for 

Grounded m truth, on a 
rock 

Grov cl to a superior, m 
a thing 
Growl at 
Grumble at 
Guarantee for 
Guard against a person 
— from lnjnrv 
Guide for conduct, to a 
place. 

Gmltv of 

I. 70 a — Habituate to 
Haggle mih 
Hanker after 
Happen m,at, to, by, as, 
Happened in a place, 
at any time, to a per- 
son, by chance. 

Hast) vi 
Hateful to 
Healed of 
Hear jrom, of, In/ 
Heart} »n 
Heedful of 

Heedless of eon«e- 
quences 

Held in, at, by , as, “ He 
was held m honour,’ 
“The meeting was 
held at a place by 
the conspirator^ " 
Hesitate al 
Hido/nun 
Hinder from 
Hinge upon 
Hint lit 

Hold good in a case 
Hold of, ns, * lie took 
hold of t ou " 
Honoured uith 
Hope for 
Hopeful of 
Hospitable to 
Hostile to 
Hover or cr 
Humane m conduct 
Hurl of 
Hurtful fo 
Hush vp (adv ) 
HipocruicAl m 
Idle at work. 


Ignorant of 
Illiberal in remarks, fo 
a person 
Hlustratcd by 
Hltistnous/or 
Imbibe from 
Imbittered against a 
person 

— by the prospect 

— af the recollection 
Imbued tcith 
Imtncrged info 
Immersed into 
Immigrate info 
Immured in. 

Impaired by 
Impart to 

Impartial in Ins de- 
cisions 

Impatient of 
Impelled by 
Impend over 
Imperativ o upon, in 
Imperfect in 
Imperious fo persons, 
in conduct 
Impertinent to 
i Implant in 
j Implicated in, by 
I Impose upon 
1 Impregnated with 
| Impressed (active) up- 
j on, (passive) with 
Imprint on 
Improved by 
Impute to 
Inaccessible to 
Inadequate fo 
Inapplicable to 
Inaptitude for 
Incapable of 
Incapacity for 
Incensed aijamst, at n 
person 

— on account of by he, 
conduct 
Incentive to 
Incidental fo 
Incited to action, by a 
per«on 
Incline to 
Inclose to. 

Include in 

Incommensurate with 
Incommode with 
Incompatible with 
Incompetent to for 
Inconsistent tnt/i 
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Inconsolable/or 
Inconstant to 
Incontrollablc in 
* Inconvenient to 
1 Incorporate into, when 
I active , incorporate 
i imth, when neuter or 
passive, as, “The 
Homans incorporated 
conquered countries 
into their own govern- 
ment,” “ Copper was 
incorporated with mI- 
ver” 

Incrust with 
Inculcate on, upon 
Incumbent upon. 
Incumbered with 
Indebted to 
Indecent in 
Indefatigable m 
Independent of. 
Indicative of' 
Indifferent to 
Indignant at 
Indispensable to 
Indisposed toward * 
Indoctrinate with 
Indolent in 
Induct into 

Indulge with, when a 
thing is not habitual, 
but in w hen habitual , 
as/* He indulged him- 
self with a glass of 
wine,” “He indulges 
himself in sloth ” 
Indulgent to 
Inebriate with 
IncfFectn c for 
Ineflicicnt/or 
Inexpert tn 
Infamous for 
Infatuated with 
Infect with 
Infections to 
Infer from. 

Inferior fo 
Infest mth 
Infirm in. 

) Inflamed with 
Inflated with 
Inflexible in 
Inflict on 

Influence over, with, on, 
in, ns, “'I he captain 
j had no influence with 
or over his men, ’ 


Inform of.] 

“Arguments had no 
influence on the jury, 
in the matter.” 
Inform of, about, con- 
cerning, agamst 
Infringe on 
Infuriate with 
Infuse into 
Ingenious in 
Ingenuous in 
Inherent tn 
Inimical to 

Initiate into a place of 
reception, tn an art or 
science. 

Initiation into 
Injured bg 
Injurious to 
Innocent of 
Innocuous to 
Inoculate mth. 
Inordinate tn. 

Inquireof a person, con- 
cerning a matter or 
person, for some- 
thing, info the truth 
Inroad info 
Insatiable in 
Inscribe with 
Insensible to 
Inseparable from 
Inserted tn 
Insinuate info 
Insipid tn 
Insist upon 
Insolent to 

Inspection (prying ex- 
amination) into, (su- 
perintendence) over 
Inspire with 
Instil into 
Instruct tn 
Instructive to 
Instrumental tn 
Insubordinate to 
Insufficient,/™- 
Insult over, to 
Insuperable to 
Insupportable to 
Insusceptible of. 
Intangible to 
Intelligible to 
Intent upon, on. 
Intercourse with, be- 
tween. 

Interested tn 
Interfere with 
fnterleaved mth. 


PREPOSITIONS 

Intermarry with 
Intermingle with 
Intermix tenth 
Interpose between 
Intersect with 
Intersperse among 
Intervene between. 
Interweave with 
Intimate with 
Intimidate by, with 
Intolerable to 
Intoxicate with 
Intrench upon 
Intrigue with 
Introduce into, to 
Intrude upon a person 
tnfo an enclosed place, 
upon anything not 
enclosed * 

Intrust to 
Inundate with 
Inured to 
Invaluable/or. 
Invective against 
Inveigh against 
Inveigle into 
Invested with, in 
Inveterate against n per- 
son, in habits 
Invisible to 
Invited to 
Involve in 
Irrclev ant to 
Irrespective of 
Irresponsible to, for 
Irreverent to 
Irritated against a per- 
son, by his conduct. 
Irruption into a olnce, 
by an enema 
Jealous of 
Jeopardj for, by 
Jest at 
Join mth, to 
Jov in 
Judge of 
Judicious in 
Justification of 
Keen tn 
Keep within 
Kick at 
Kind to 
Kindle of 
Kneel to 

Knock at a door, for 
something 

Know something of a 
person 
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Known to, for, bg 
Labour at work, for 
wages 
Lack of 
Laden with 
Lame of 
Land at 
Languish /or 
laugh at a man /or his 
i folly 
Lavish of 
Lax tn. 

Lazy of work 
Lean on, against, (in- 
cline) to 
Leavened with 
Leisure /or 
Lenient to, towards 
Level (adj ) mth (verb) 
of 

Liable to, for 
Libel on 
Liberal to 
Liberate from 
Light upon 
Liken fo 

Limited in income, to a 
certain mode by cir- 
cumstances 
Listen to, for 
Live in, at, upon, on, 
with, among , by, as, 
“Live m a house, at 
a place, upon vegeta- 
bles, with his friends, 
among the mountains, 
bg labour ” 

Loaded with 
Long for, after 
I ook on, upon, at a pre- 
sent object /bran ab- 
sent one, after n dis- 
tant one, above the 
earth, beyond him 
Lord of an estate, &e 
"When lord signifies 
to domineer, it is 
sometimes followed 
bv oter, as, “He 
lorded over them ’ 
Made of day, for nse, 
by a person 

Maimed tn limbs, /or 
life, by accident 
Make much of 
Malice agamst. 

Manifest to tnanv, bg 
several proofs. 
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Manly tn 
Mark with 

Marry to lum, for his 
nchos 

Martyr for a cause, to 
a disease. 

Marvel at 
Masculine tn 
Material to 
Meddle icith 
Mediate bcticecn 
Meditate upon 
Meet (v erb) with, (adj ) 
for 

Memorable for 
Menace iciOi 
Merciful to 
Merge into 
Metamorphosed into 
Methodical in 
Militate against 
Mindful of 
Mingle in. 

Miserable in 
Mistrustful of 
Mistrustless of 
Mitigation of 
Mix icith, among 
Moved at, icith, by 
Muffled in 
Murmur at, against 
Muse over 
Muzzle i nth 
Natural to 
Necessary fur 
Necessity for a thing , 
the necessity of the 
case 
Need of 
Needful for 
Neglectful of 
Negligent in 
Nibble at 
Nod to 

Nonconforming tn 
Notable Jor 
Notorious for, in 
Nourish mth 
Nutritious for 
Obedient to 
Object to, against 
Obligator} on 
Obliged to,Jor 
Oblivious of 
Obnoxious to 
Obsequious to 
Obstrvance 6f 

01«tacle to 


SYNTAX. 

Obstinate in 
Obstructs c to 
Obtrude upon, on 
Occupied by persons, 
with things, tn busi- 
ness 
Occur to 
Odious to 

Offend (liont) against 
the law 

Oflendcd (pass) at a 
thing, by a person 
Officiate for 
Officious in 
Offensive to 
Offer to 
Ooze out 

Operate upon, on, a- 
gainst 

Opposed to a man, tn a 
cause 

Opposite to 
Oppressed by 
Originate with a person, 
in a thing 
Originated tn 
Outrageous in 
Overcharged with 
Overjojed with, at 
0\ erpovrered with 
Overspread with 
Otonrhelmcd i nth 
Palatable to 
Palpitate until 
Pant for 
Parallel to 
Paralvzcd by 
Paramount to 
Paries with 
Pnrodv on, upon 
Part mth 
Partake of 
Partinhtv to, for 
j Participate in, mth, oj 
I Particular on a point, m 
i a thing 
, Pass between 
Passed over 
Pasiion for 

Patient in action, under 
difficulties 
Pause on, at 
Paved mth 
Peck at 
Peculiar to 
Peep at 

Pcndentfhang mg) from 
Penetrate into 
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Peiutcnt/or 
Penurious in his habits 
Perceptible to, by 
Perfect m 
Perish by, with. 
Pernicious to 
Fcrplexcd at 
Persevere tn 
Persist tn 
Pert to 
Pertain to 
Pestered with 
Petrified with 
Pierce through , with 
Pine at, for 
Piqued at 
Pitch upon, agaaist 
Plagued with 
Planted with (firs) by a 
person 

Play at a game, on an 
instrument, with a 
person 

Plcasnnt to the taste 
Plenscd with, at 
Plunder of 
Plunge into 
Polite m manners, to 
wants others 
Ponder or er 
Poor in 

Popular, (a fivounte) 
with men, for a thing 
Possessed of 
Power over 
Praised for, by 
Prav for anything, to 
the Deitv 
I Preceded by 
I Precedence in position 

I m er another 
Precious to 

I Frecipitatc (adj ) *»» 
(verb) into 
Precise in 
Prccludo/rom 
Fredilcctionybr 
Predominance over 
Pro- cm l nen t/or n tiling 
above others 
Prefaced with 
Prefer to, orer, abovr 
Preferable to 
Preference to, Over 
Prefix to 
Pregnant mth 
Prejudice against M*c 
t can also sav, “lie 



Prejudicial to ] 
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spoke to the preju- 
dice of that man ” 
Prejudicial to 
Preliminary to 
Prepare against, for 
Prepossessed in his fa- 
vour 

Prescribe to a mail for 
his good 
Presen a from 
Preside over 
Press upon 
Pretend to 
Pretext for 
Presume on 
Prevail (to persuade) 
icitli, on, upon, (to over- 
come) over, against 
Prei ent from 
Previous to 
Prev upon, on 
Pride »n 
Pmj to 
Proceed with 
Prodigal of 
Productive of 
Proficient in 
Profit by 
Profitable to 
Profound in 
Profuse of 
Progress in 
Projecting/rom 
Prompt (adj ) in decid- 
ing 

Promoted by 
Prone to 

Pronounccognuistaper- 
son, on a thing 
Proof of 
Proper jfbr 
Propitious to 
Proportionable to 
Protect others from, 
oureelv es against 
Protest against 
Proud of 

Provide for persons, 
agamsl casualties. 
Provided with means, 
for the occasion 
Provident of 
Provoked at a thing, by 
a person 
Proximity to 
Prudent in 
Pry into 
Puiltd up with 


Punctilious in 
Punish for, by, unth 
Pursuance of 
Pursuant to 
Push beyond 
Put lip wtt7i 
Puzzle with at 
Quaked with fear, at the 
sight 

Qualified for 
Quarrel (verb) with, 
(noun) bettccen. 
Quarter on 
Questioned on, upon 
Quick in perception, at 
work 

Quote from 
Back with 
Bage at 

Bad at, against, a per- 
son on a subject 
Bap at a door, on the 
shoulder 
Bate at 
Bare at 
Beadj for 
Recede from 
Receptacle Jor 
lleckless of 
Reckon on, upon 
Reclaim from 
Recline on, against 
Recoil (re-act) upon, 
(shrink) from 
Reconcde (to make to 
like again) to, (to 
make nnj thing con- 
st-tent) with 
Recov or from 
Recur to 
Redeem from 
Redolent of 
Reduce (subdue) under, 
(in other cases) to, 
by, as, “ Reduced to 
poverty, by extrava- 
gance ” 

Reference to 
Referring to 
Reflect upon, on 
Refram,/ com 
Refresh with, by 
Refuse to 
Regard for 
Regardful of 
Regardless of 
Rejoice at 
Relapse mto, 


Relation between, to 
with 

Relative to 
Release from 
Relevant to 
Reliance on 

Relieve from distress, 
by a person 
Relish for 
Reluctant to 
Rely upon, on 
Remain in, at, (to be 
left) over 
Remarkable for 
Remedy for 
Remind of 
Remiss m 
Remit to 

Remonstrate with 
Remorse for 
Remote from 
Romov c from ono place 
to another, by an 
agent, in a vehicle 
Repent of 
Repine at 
Replenished with 
Replete with. 

Reply to 

Repose in a persoh, on 
a sofa 

Reprehensible jtor 
Repioached^br, with 
Repugnance to 
Repulse Vroni 
Reputable for 
Request to make of a 
man for anj thirg 
Require of 
Rcqmsiteybr 
Rescue/rom 
Resemblance to, be- 
tween 
Reside in 
Resign to 
Resolute in 
Resolv c on, upon 
Resort to 

Resound with - - 
Respect for ' 
Respectful towards ?- 
Respitc/rom 
Resplendent with 
Responded to 
Responsible for a thing 
— to a person 
Rest in, at, (to depend) 
on, upon ' 
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Restore to 
Restrain from, by 
Restricted to, within 
JlesuUfrom 
Retained m his station, 
mth dilhcnltv' 
Retentive «/ 

Retire from, into, be- 
yond 

Retreat from 
Retrench from 
Rc\el in 
Iic\ ert to 
Revolt from 
Rev oh 0 in my mind, 
the earth revolves on 
its axis 
Rich in 
Rut of 
Ri'C n boi e 
Riral tu 
Rn et m 
Rob of 
Rooted 111 
House from 
Rude in 

Rutiled (agitated) at 
Rule oirr 
Rmmnntc on 
Run against n post, for [ 
11 prize, ot er a person, 
tnto a house, to a 
place, atony a Toad 
Rush against, upon, into 
I». 70 i> —Sacred to 
Safe m, from 
Sail for, orer, to 
Sanguine in, of 
Satiate mth 
Satisfacton to 
Soti«Ued mth 
Saturate mth 
Sai wl by n person ,from 
danger 
Scarce of 
Sen IT of 
Scop» for 
Scon-led at 
Scrauibh for 
Screen./"™ n. 

Starch for 
Su.uk/rom 
s ecludt/mn 
Second to none m real 
'Herat a thing from a 
pu*«n 
Secnep^rom 
Seduce from 


Sedulous m 
Seized upon , tcith, h/ 
Selected from 
Send to, for 
Sensible of 
Sensitive to 
Separate jrom 
Sequel to 
Serious in 
Serviceable to 
Settled tu 
Sever/rom 

Set ere tn his remarks, 
against n person 
Shake tcith 
Share (a erb) mth, 
(troun) of 
Shelter from 
Shield (verb) from, 
(noun) to 
Shine upon 
Shiver mth 
Slioot at 
j Short of 
Shrewd in 
Shrink from 
Shrouded in 
Shudder at 
Sick of 
Sickened at 
Side mth 
Sigh for 
SigmGcant of 
Similar to 
Sin attains/ 

Sincere tn 

Sin k in to, l tn rath, under 
Sit on, upon 
Situated on n hill, in a 
valley. 

Skilful (when n noun 
follow?) in, (when 
an active participlo 
follow?) at or tn , ns, 
“Skilful in contriv- 
ance,” "Skilful at 
contriving " 

Slnvo to 
Slothful in 

Slow w, of speech, at 
work 
Shir ovrr 
Smile upon , on, at 
Smitten mth, by 
Smother mth 
Snap at 
Snarl at 

I Snatch at, from. 


Sneer of 
Soarohoie 
Soiled mth 
Solicitous of 
Soothe mth 
Sorrow ful/or 
Sorry for, 

Sound in 
Sparing of 
Sparkle mth 
Spcclfic/or, against 
Speckle with 
Speculate upon 
Spite (noun) against 
Spleen against 
Spoil (to pillage) of 
Sport mth 
Spotted with 
Spread unth 
Sprinkled with 
Spurn at 
Stained with 
Stamped upon, with 
Stnre at 

Start for a place, from 
nnother, at some- 
thing sudden 
Startled by 
Steadfast in 
Steady rn conduct, to 
business 
Stick to 
Stiffened with 
Stifled with 
Stir up 
Stocked with 
Stored with 
Storm at 
Strain out 
Streaked with 
Strengthened with 
Stretch towards an ob- 
ject, beyond onc’-s 
strength 
Strewed with. 

Strip (robbed) of, (lav 
b ire) of 

Strut. uitninst,fur 
Strong in 

S.ruik with, hv on 
Struggle against, mth, 
for , w 

Studded with 
Studious at hi9 books, 
of antiquity 
Studious to please 
Stuffed mth. 

Stumble at, 



Stunned unfit } 

Stunned with, by 
Subjection to 
Subjoin to 
Submerge under 
Submit to 
Subordinate to 
Subscribe to 
Subsequent to 
Subsen lent to « 
Subsist upon 
Snbstitutcybr 
Subtract /rom 
Sub\ ersive of 
Succeed to, by, m 
Succoured with 
Succumb to 
Suffer for 
Sufficient for 
Suffocated with 
Suffused with 
Suggest to 
Suit to, with 
Suitable to, for 
Superscription oier 
Supplement to 
Supplicate for 
Supplied with, by 
Supported by. 
Supremacy over 
Sure of 
Surety for 
Surfeited with. 
Surprised at, by 
Surrender to 
Surrounded bu, with, on 
Susceptible of 
Suspended to 
Suspicious of 
Swarm with 
Sway over 
Swear at 
Swerve from 
Symoathize with 
Si mpatliv/br 
S\ nonymous to, with 
Tact in. 

Tainted with 
lake upon, from 
Taken up with 
talk of, about. 

Tally with 
Tamper with 
Tap at the door, on the 
shoulder 
Tarnished by 
Tast oof, for Taste o f 
a thing, means actual 
enjoyment, Taste/or 


PREPOSITIONS 

a thing, means only 
a capacity for enjoy- 
ment 

Tawdry in dress 
Tax with, for, as, “This 
salutation cannot he 
taxed with flattery 
“ Neither could he 
tax Milton for his 
choice of a super- 
natural argument ” 
Tear from 
Tease with 
Teem with 
Temperate in 
Tempt with 
Tenacious of 
Tend to 
Terrible to 

Thankful to him, for 
fai ours 
Think of, on 
Thirst for, after 
Threaten with 
Thrifty of time 
Throw at, on 
Thunder at 
Tickled with 
Tidv in 
Tinged with. 

Tipped with 
Tirade against 
Tired with, of 
Titter with, at 
Tolerant to 
Topped with 
Tormented with, by 
Tom by 
Tortured with 
Touch (arrive) at, (to 
feel) with 
Trade with 
Trained to, by 
Trammeled with 
Trample upon 
Transfer to 
Transmit to 

Transported with joy, to 
a foreign place 
Travel from one place 
to another 
Tread upon 

Treat on a subject, a 
person with lenity 
Treatise on 
Trench upon 
Trespass on 
Trifle with. 
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Triumph over 
Troubled with 
Troublesome to 
True to his word 
Trust in 
Tug at 
Twist with 

Twitted by a person, 
for a fault 
Tyrannize ever 
Umbrtigc at 
Unaccustomed to 
Unacquainted with 
Unalterable m 
Unaware of 
Unbearable t» conduct, 
to a person 
Unbecoming to 
Uncalled for 
Uncouth in 
Understanding between 
Uneasv about 
Unequal to 
Unfit for 
Unheard of 
Unheeded by 
Unison with, to 
Unite (in an active 
sense) with, (m. a 
passive sense) to , 
as, “The Koman ju- 
risprudence having 
closely united itself 
with tlio system of 
monarchy,” “Be yon 
not united to their as- 
sembly ” 

Unmindful of 
Unruly to 
Unstable in 
Upbraided with 
Urge upon 

Useful to a person, for 
anything 
Vain of 
Valiant in 
Valuablc^br 
Value njxm, on, at 
Vanish from 
Variance wtth 
Varnish with 
Veil with 
Venerable/or 
Vested in a person, for 
a purpose 
Vexed at for 
Victim to 
Victorious over. 
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Worn with 
Worth} of 
Wound luth 
Wrangle with 
Wrench fron 
Wrest from 
Wrestle with 
Wring /rom 
Yield to 
Zeal for 
Zealoas of 

Zest for i/ 

. / 

{ In the foregoing List, tho=c prepositions which are ot tlie most frequent nse, 
mo plncod the first after the word, and those which nro less frequent, the second, 
and to on In all difllcnlt cases, examples nro given by \\ ay of illustration 

c Set oral of these words take other prepositions after them to express different 
significations , thus. Fall in signifies to concur , fall out, to happen , fall upon, t J 
ttnek. In examples of this kind, the scn'O nlonc must determine which pro 
position must be employed 

it tty, general!} refers to the pnmnry agent or person, — with, to the secondare 
agent, instrument, or nccompan}ing cause , thus, “ Goliath was killed by Dn hi 
with a stone " Hero Daad was the cansc, and stone tlie instrument “Ho walk t 
i HA a stiff by moonlight “ 

t Propositions must never lie annexed to those woTds which do not properl} 
i lmit them , thus, “ These laws distress upon till people," should he, Thr-e 
1- a s distress the people " 

A It In hearing the foregoing LUt, the tciclicr should mention cich word, 
and require the pupil to give tho proper preposition 

Si 70. a. — 130 a To is used lifter n verb of motion, leforc 
the names ofjdaccs , as, “Re ■went to Bristol ” 

Into also follows verbs of motion , as, “ I go into the honsc ’ 

h In is used after a Terb of i cst before the names of coun- 
t ne«, cities, streets, os, “lie lues hi Fiance,” “hi London, ’ 
“ in Rockingham Street , ’ “ I am hi mj room ” 

r At is used after tho x erbs to touch, ai i tic, land, from foieign 
lountnes, as, “We touched, ai rived, landed, at Portsmouth,” 

Tnt we siy on shore , and when the plnces nro in tho same countrj « o siy in , 
i J 44 Wo left Yoi) and armed in I omlon * 

At is also used before tlie names of x lUnges, single houses, 
towns, and foiotfn cities, ns, “Re resides at Ilcndingloy ; ” 
“ irtHnrexx ood Rouse,” “ at No 8, Rockingham Streot,” “at 
Leeds,’ “nf Paris ” 

d Between is applied to txvo things, as, “ Between the txvo ” 
— among and amidst, to moro than txvo, as, “Among tlie 
three ” 

4 31 Prepositions must not ho used ns nth orbs , thus, “ They 
xvent hrfon it is sometimes improperly used for, “ Thev xxent 
leforc tee wmt" 

' ipl^s rrtnri*y' pfUm’" ,n flontr ‘f <’*> "They went ticforc wc went, ' 


\ictri th A\cnry of n task, m 

Violation of xi ell-doing 

Vmilent again* t Wedded to 

Void of Weep at, for 

Vote for Well off, ill off (see 417) 

Wilt upon, on a person, Wmk at 
otnbousc ,/oriparccl Wish for 

Want of Vi ithdrnw from 

Ward off dinger Withhold from 

\\ am a person of. Witness of 

against I Wonder at 

Win of * Work at, tor 
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ItOXE 19 COXJUJTCTIOJiS 

X.ESSOXJS 71, 72.— Exercises 71, 72 .— Page 88. 

Si. 71. — 432 a Co-ordmative Conjunctions connect in the 
same mood and tense, tw'o 01 moie mbs having the same rela- 
tion to the sentence with respect to time and cit cumstance , ns, 

He spoke and 101 ole accurately ” 

b Co-oidinative Conjunctions also connect m the same case, 
two or moie nouns and j» 07101 ms which are similarly cucum- 
stanccd. ns, "He and i were piesent" “Between you and 
me ” “ He wiote to him and me ” 

c Clauses not having the sane relation to the sentence must not be connected 
liy co-ordinatirc conjunctions , thus, “ I say no more, and believe me yours," is 
incorrect , for, say is the Indie Present, and believe in the Impel Mood We 
must, therefore, coned and, and make the douses separate sentences 

d Besides nonns, pronouns and verbs, conjunctions connect adverbs and 
adjectives, ns, “Wo arc feat fully and wonderfully formed,’ “He is true and 
viiliious" As frequently unites words that are in apposition, as, “He offered 
Inmself as umpire * 

433 a Care must he taken not only to use appropriate con- 
junctions, but to preserve the const) uction which the relation 
between the clauses requires, thus, “It is impossible for those 
who were once enlightened, if they fall away, to lenew them 
again unto repentance,” is incorrect, it should he, “It is 
impossible that they should he leceived again to repentance who, 
when once enlightened, have fallen away ” 

b Addition , under its various modification", is expressed by and, loth, also 
The word and denotes simply addition, ns, “Thomas and John” To pi eparc 
the mind, ns it were, for the introduction 0 £ a second subject, it is Muni to prefix 
the word both to the first subject , thus, “ Both Thomas and-John ” — Both, m 
this und similar instances, may be regarded as a Conjunction (See 321 c ) 

c Separation, negation, and opposition, dirersitu, condition, and doubt, aredenoted 
by either, or, neither, not whether, but, although, though, yet, nevei theless, notwith- 
standing, lest The simple disjunction may be expressed by one word, or, as 
‘ Thomns or John ," that is, one of them, but not both The introduction of 
the w ord either before tbo first subject prepares the mind for an exception or 
separation , as, “ hither Thomns or John " Ir a similar manner the word neither 
prepares the mind for a negation , os, “ h'edher Thomas nor John ’’ 

d The cause is denoted Toy— Because, g Condition by— Except, if, unless, 

for, since pionded 

e Purpose is denoted by— In ordei h Inference by — Then, therefore, 
that teherefore 

f Comparison is expressed by— Than, t Equahtu by— As, as well as, so 

434 a Two words of the same part of speech, when eithei 
addition or sepat ation is intended, geneially require a conjunction 
between them, as, “Time and Tide,” “John 01 Joseph,” 
“ To he good and virtuous ” 

b Three or mote woids of the same part of speech lequne a 
conjunction befoie the last, as, “Honour, hope, and goodness 
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In n disjunctive sentence, tbo words either, wither, are generally 
placed before the first word, and or, nor , before the last, 
« Xeithcr truth, bonour, no> discretion was exhibited ” 

c When emphasis is intended, tbo coni unction is repeated 
beforo eneb , ns, “ Truth, and bonour, and ability, bave been 
sacrificed.” 


435 a Two conjunctions should not bo employed in the 
same clause when one is sufficient , thus, “ lie is so careful (as) 
that you may depend upon him ” Cancel as — Similarly , “ Mat 
(and) if that evil son ant say,” Bhould bo, “ But if that evil 
eennnt,” &c — Also, m connecting set oral clauses, the recurrence 
of tho Banie conjunction should be avoided ns much ns possible. 

I Two conjunction*!, however, nre allowable, when one of tlicm serves to 
connect the sentence with whnt precedes, nnd the other to connect one ctaire In 
the sentence with another clnttso , ns, “I go to prepare n place for yon Andy 
I go and prepare a place for yon, I v, ill come again " Hero, and connects tho 
sentences , if, the clauses 

e Also in con*'rucUng clauses, two conjunctive modes should be avoided, when 
tho latter might he expressed by a conditional form , thus, “If he had been more 
studious, he tiad been more successful,” should be, “he would hare been more 
successful " (Sec 676 ) 

436 n When the verbs nre in different moods and tenses, the Nominative (as 
stated in 401) is generally repeated, when tho verbs nre connected by a copulative 
conjunction, os, “/Know It, and I can prove ‘It ’’—But tho nominative Is 
aticavs repeated, when tho verbs are separated by a tfi^unefire conjunction, or 
vv hen the sentence is Interrogative or cmphatical , ns, “ He continues his studies, 
though he has met with man} difltcultfcs " Do you <=aj so, nnd can non prove 
it ? " “ lie has formed us, and lit will prescrv e us " (Sco 401 ) 

b Also, in n transition from tho affirmative to tho negative form, or from tho 
negative to tho qfflrmatire, tho nomtnafireisgcnerall} repeated, as, “ lie is hnpp) , 
though he is not rich , ” “ He is not happy, though he is rich " 


43/ a After verbs of doubting, feat mg, and denying, tho 
-n ord that is preferable to lest or but that, as, “ You do not 
doubt that ho is honest,” that is, “You do not doubt that 
thing, namely, bo is honest, or, bis honesty ” 

b “ They feared that they would not return,” is much better than, “They feared 
lest they would not return ” To say, “I doubt not but that lie will fulfil his pro 
mlsc,” implies, that I doubt nothing except one thing, namely , that he will fulfil 
his promise , yet this is the very thing ne( doubted Remove the but, and the 
sense is correctly convoyed —Bid after a Negative clause is equivalent to dial not, 
as, “ It cannot be but Nature will hav e some director , " that is, “ It cannot lie— 
that Nature will not have some director " (Sec 423 e) “ There is no gueslion 
but the king will reform abuses ” — But Is sometimes ured for onlu, n3, “Born 
but to die , born onto to die “ And now abide faltb, hope, chanty , these three , 
but (jet, only) the greatest of these Sb charily ” 


438 a Conjunctions must neither bo impioperli omitted \ 
nor indiscriminately used tbo one for tbo other 


l In Saxon or familiar dialect, thhl is frequently omitted , ns, “ I told him 1 
should come nut, in the Latinised or more formal expression, that is rarelv 
omitted , ns, “ I informed him that I Intended to come "—If must not be used 
for akrther, thus, “See i/ It ratrtg," should l», “ 8eo whether it rains or not 
conrretM with the ndjcctlvt, such, is user! ns an adjective , ns, “ Let such o. 

l 5?,5F , !F«ri J F ,“ 231 ^t4' 804 because must not be unnecessarily 
Introduced, thus, ‘The boohs vvero to have been sold as on this day cancel 
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Para 439 j 

of — And must uofc Ira employed for ol otter the word in thout, thus, “The house 
wos built without brick and stone,” should bo, “ without brick oi stono ’’ To sai , 
“built without bnck and stone,” implies, that though both these materials wight 
not lmvo been, used, yet one of them might , but to soy, “ without brick or stono,” 
exclude s both 

e. The word o> is used sometimes to point out a differ once between things, at 
other times only betw een names for the same tiling When the first noun is pre- 
coded by eithei , a difference between tho things is indicated When either is not 
inserted, the same difference may bo pointed out by a icpetition of the article, or 
of the article and preposition before each noun , but w hen several termsrefer to tho 
same thing, the article and proposition are not ropeated, only tho conjunction oi 
being inserted before tbelast Thus, “ That figurois asphere, oi a globe, ora ball," 
is incorrect , it should be, “ is a sphere, globe, oi ball,” because thoj ore not 
different things, but different terms for the rauie thing The expression, “ He put 
tho money in a bag, or in a box,” or, “ in a bag or a box,” implies two distinct 
things, a top and a box — Hie sentence, “ Tho king, whoso character was not 
sufficient!} vigorous nor decisive, nssented to tho measure,” 13 not quite correct 
If tho w ord decisive is used as merely explanatory of the wordtiyoroor, or as syno 
nymous with it,thon we onght to say, "vigorous 01 decisive,” but if tho two 
terms are intended to designate two distinct things, we should ueo nor and its 
corresponding conjunction neither, thus, “ Tho ling, w hose character was neithei 
sufficiently vigorous nor decisive ” 

d Except (tho prep ) is used before a noun or pronoun, unless (the conj ) before 
a verb, as, “ Hone were present except John ” “He will be rejected unless lie 
be diligent ” 

e Except is preferable to the phrases other than and all but, thus, instead of 
saying, “ He allow ed no other application than by letter , " it would be bettor to 
say, “ He allowed no application except by letter , ” ,r They wore diligent all but 
Thomas," should be, “ accept Thomas ” 

/ The word withoutmust not be emplovedfor Unless, thus," HV/ioWhestnd}, 
ho cannot succeed , ” should be, “ Unless ho study,” i.c 

I,. 7J2 —439 Some 1 Adjectives, 2 Adverbs, and 3 Con- 
junctions, require to be followed by words corresponding with 
them in sense 

1 Adjectives — 

Other, having an adjective prefixed, re 

quires than , as, , 


All comparatives require than , as, 
Former— latlei , This— that, as, 


Same— as, expressing simtlai dp, n«, 


The one — the othei , ns, . 

Little, and the words no, nothing, and 
other negatives, require except, ns, 


Such— as, expressing stmilai tip, a=, 

Such — or, preceding an infinitive, when 
consequence is Implied , ns, 

Such— that, preceding the other moods, 
When consequence is denoted , as, 


" Were it any other than he, I would 
consent ” 

“ He is greater than I ” 

“Virtue and vice are opposite to each 
other, the formei ennobles tho mind, 
the latter debases it,” or, “ This do 
bases the mind, that ennobles it ” 

“ Tour paper is of the same kind as 
mine ” 

" The one is good, the othei bid ” 

“ He has little of tho scholar except the 
name.” 

“These pens are such or yours.” 


’'The pain was such as to produce 
death ” 

“His diligence was such, Mafias friends 
were confident of his success ” 
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2 Adverbs — 

As requires as, axprc-slng equality, as, 

At — so, exprc'dng hteness, thus, 

As- so, applied to rerbs, and expressing 
a comparison , thus, 

A', signifying when, while, or l, cause, is 
generally n ed without so, thus, 

,<t) requires as, expro-slng companion, 
as, 


So niter n negative requires as, ns, 

£0 — as preceding an infinities, and ex- 
pressing a consequence , as, 

So— liiat, preceding the other moods, 
and expressing a consequence , as, 

*->— so, expressing similarity n«, 

Pather— than , ns, 

hot only, not merely— but also, ns, 

At one time— at another time, are some- 
times < login tly expressed by note— 
note, as, 

/ tere—theie , as, 

In one place— in another place , a«, 

11 he) e— there as, 

M hen— then , as, 

heccr — nor, as. 

Scat eehj—xrhcn , a>, 

3 COMOK’CTIOha — 

Doth requires os, (231 e) 

Though or although— yd, neecrthcless , 

as, 

mtlher—ot , ns, 

Zither— or , a* 

Neither— nor as, , 

If, In reasoning, Is followed by Una, as, 
/* vi i u—thcri fore, n», , , 


" He is as good as bIio " 

*' As the stirs, to shall thy seed be 1 

“As ho excels in \ Irtuc, jo he rhea in 
estimation ” 

“.isl came home, I met a friend " 


“ X viewed in my mind, so fur as X was 
able tho beginning mid progress of 
a rising world ” “ So soon at he 
begin to spoil., he Inquired.” 

“ He is not so nch as bo appears ’’ 

“ He studied logic so attentively, os to 
be ablo to reason correctly ” 

“He studied logic jo attentively, fllat 
he teas ablo to reason corrcotlr " 

“ So we preichcd, and jo ye believed ’ 

“ He would consent, rather than suffer ’ 

“ He was not onlu prudent, but lie was 
also indnstrious ” 


“ Dike leaves on trees, tho race of man 
Is fonnd, 

horn green in youth, note w lthering on 
the ground ’ 

“ Here plenty , there want " 

“ In one place misery, In another linppi 
ness ' 

11 Where idleness Is, then is want * 

“ !!7ir n ho strives, then he will sue 
ccod ” 

“ h ever calumniate, nor encourage tlioso 
who do ’ . 

“ Scarcely had he commenced, when he 
was interrupted ” 


“ Both be and sho were pro cut," 


“ Though deep ytl clear, though gentle, 
yet not dull 

" Whether In health ex in sichiio-s " 

“ Either yon or I must go ” 

" Aeithci you no; X am able to do It " 

1 1/ this point is established, then It 
naturally follows,’ ie 

“ Because lie has prosed tho victor, ho 
ought therefore to be rewarded ** 
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Para 440 J 

440. a Conjunctions that do not conespond should not be 
connected ■with the same noun or pronoun, ns the meaning of 
the sentence is thus rendered imperfect “ Will it be believed 
that the four Gospels are as old, oi oven older, than tradition P ” 
should he, “ oldet than tradition, oi even as old P ” 

6 “ The rotations arc so uncertain, at that they roquiro n great deal of or 
atninotion , ” should be, “ that Wray require n great deal of examination,” because 
a consequence is denoted ” — “ There was no man so sangttino t oho did not appre- 
hend some ill consequences ,” ought to be, “ as not to apprehend ,” — no may also 
saj, “There was no man, how sanguine soever, or however sangmne, trAo did 
not apprehend “ Wo should sufficiently n cigh the objects of our hope, v, hether 
they ore such as we may reasonably expect from them w hat thej propose, ’ shonld 
bo, “ such that we mav rcasonablj expect ” 

c The following ake Violations op Single Conjunctions— "T he dul.o 
had not behaved with that loyalty as he ought to have done,” should be, " mOi 
which he ought to hoio belmvod ” “In tlio order </.t they lie in his preface,” 
should be, “ In the order in which they He,” die "His donation wns the more 
acceptable, that it was given without solicitation,” should bo, “ because or as it 
was given without solicitation " “ Ho had too much grace and wit than to ho n 
member of that dab,” than is superfluous, ft should bo, “He had too much 
grace and wit to he a member of that club ” 

441 i Yeithei — not, and eithci — or, should ho placed near the 

words to which they refer, as, “ Neithei he not lus friend was 

present,” “ It neithm tmproies the understanding noi delights 

the imagination ” 

<• 

442 Than and as' do not govern any cose, hut have the same 
case after them as they have before them , thus, “ You are 
wiser than I (am) , ” “ lie is as good as she (is) , ” “ I like John 
better than (I like) him, 1 ’ “ I respect John more than he 
(respects John) , ” “ The nations not so blessed as thou (art) , ” 
“ One greater than lie hns spoken ” — By supplymg the Terh, all 
ambiguity will be avoided 

Than whom is an error, an imitation of Hilton and of tile Latin idiom (Bee 
362 /) 

ENTE1UECTI01.S 

For the government of Interactions, see 229, & Rule 9, 873 


RULE 20 ELLIPSIS 

XjSSSOET 73. a. — Exercise 73. a. — Page 90 

443 a As a general rule, convey your ideas in ns few words 
as possible, piovided your menmng is rendered full and distinct 
The omission of unnecessary words is usually called Ellipsis, 
Thus, instead of saying, “Reading makes a knowing man, 
studj makes a judicious man, and conversation makes a polished 
man , ” wo may avoid i epeatmg the word makes, and say, 
“ Reading makes a knowing man , study, a judicious man , and 
conversation, a polished man ” 

i 
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l An ellipsis is not allowable, when the employment of it 
would occasion obscurity, weaken the force of the sentence, or 
Tender it ungTfinnnatichl , thus, tc 6 arc apt to love who 
love us,” should be, “ We arc apt to loi e them who lore ns ” 

mi Ill.c«thatios- —In almost nil sentences, and particularly fa componnd 
sentences, r.n ellipsis o! some of tho parts of speech frequently occurs, ns may 
be seen from the following examples — 
a Of the Article “ The sun and moon here, too repetition of tlic article is 
tmncce^arj Bnt the follovine sentence, being intended to bo cmphatical, 
requires the nrticle to bo repeated , ns, “ Not onlv the yenr, but (Ac dny and the 
hour ’ The article is also generally repented ihon one word begins with a 
consonant, and the other with a tow el , ns, ‘M garden and tin orchard ’ 
l oi the iA cun “ One sun by dav, by night ton thousand shine ,” here, the 

repetition of tho word tun is unnecessary In cmplmtical sentences, the noon, 
ns well ns the other parts of speech, mnst ho repeated Nouns, connected with 
adjectives of dimension or measure, lmie generally some words understood , as 
“ A wall sSren feet high that is, “ A wall which ts seven feet high ” 
e Oi the Adjechee “ A lit lit man nnd woman , ” that is, “ A little man and a 
little woman " In expressions of this kind, tho adjective mnst have exnctlv the 
same signification, and be quite ns proper w hen joined to tho Intter substantive 
ns to the former , otherwise, tho ellipsis should not be used — The same adjective 
should not be applied to two nouns of different numbers , thus, “ A magnificent 
nouso and gardens,' would be better, at written, “A magnificent house undone 
gardens ’ (Sec 357 6 ) 

d Of the Pronoun “ In tho posture I lav , ” here, tho pronoun is improperly 
omitted , it should be, " In the posture «n which I lay * * We speak that we do 

know,” ought to be, “ We speak that which we do know , ” or, “ what we know ” 

e Of the Tort “ She was young, beautiful, nnd good, ” that is, “ Sho was 
young, vat beautiful, and war good ” If wo wish to point out one property 
above tho rest, that property must bo placed the last, nnd tho ellipsis supplied , 
ns, “ She is young nnd beautiful, nnd the is good ’ 

Do, did, hare, had, shall, salt, man, might, and the rest of the auxiliaries of the 
componnd tenses, arc frequently n«ed alone, to nvoid the repetition of the prin- 
cipal verb , as, “ I have stndlcd my lesson, but you hatenot , ” toot is, “ bnt y on 
hnvc not studied tt ' 

When several different verbs are in the samo mood and tense, we sometimes , 
avoid repeating the auxiliary that has been prefixed to tho first verb ns, “I 
Jure seen nnd heard lilm frequently," that is, • I hare seen nnd I hare heard 
Mm frequently * But when anything is to he emphatically expressed, or when 
opposition is denoted, the nnxilinry verb must bo repeated , ns, “I hare seen 
nnd I hare heard him too ” 


/ Of the Adrerh " He spoke and acted prudently , ” that i 3 , « He spoho pru 
denttsi, and he cctcd prudently ' 

S Of tho Preposition “ He was banished t/i om) tho kingdom ” 
h. Of tho Conjunction 


•‘■Tis not enough (that) taste, judgment, learning, join , 

In all von speak, let troth nnd candour shine 

i Ot the Interjection The ellipsis of the interjection takes place, when tho 
norns refer to the same person or tiling , ns, « Oht my brother, mV friend ' ’ 

be repm'ed f'a V°‘'oh liberty*/ * tWnS8 ’ n ' C ^ tCr3CCtl0n “«* 

fool, the j hile*ophcr, the epicure, nnd the a), hf- 

fmnt speakers) accounts fo T the npparentdis.onanc» of sentiments in that hoot” 
The folio— ing phrases are also elliptical — 

bl^od!- l,,CC "' lllaUe >“ Wol,<0 " lcl " “To let blood," that is, “ to let out 
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It. 73. b. — ROTE 21 STOTACTICAL StmiAItT — Ex. 73. b< — P 92 


445. a In the Syntactical Formation of sentences, legnrd 
must he had to the strict observance of the rules of concord, 
government, arrangement, and connection of the words and 
clauses, — to the uniform and dependent construction of each 
sentence throughout, — and to the adaptation of the words to 
the ideas intended , thus, “ His accusations were strength against 
him , ” sliould he, “ sti ong against him ” — “ If I can contribute 
to your and my count) t/s glory ” This sentence is ambiguous, 
and admits of two modes of correction , — 1st. “If I can con- 
tribute to our country’s glory , ” or 2ndly “If I enn contri- 
bute to you) glory and to that of my country ” 

Tor directions on the choice of appropriate words, the etndent is referred to 
Perspicuity 

Violations op the Bote —1 “ The Court of Chancery frequently mitigates 
and breaks the teeth of the common law , ” to mitigate the teeth of the common 
law is evidently improper , the sentence should he, “ The Court of Chancerj 
frequently mitigates the common law, and breaks the teeth of it." 

2 “They presently grow into good humour, and good language towards the 
crown , ” we may grow into good humour , bnt wo cannot bo said to grow into 
good language The sentence should bo, “They presently grow into good 
humour, and begin la use good language towards the crown ” 

3 “Bow much soever tho reformation of this degenerate nge is almost utterlyio 
be despaired of, we may yet have a more comfortable prospect of future times ” 
The sentence should be thus constructed, “ Though the reformation of this 
degenerate nge is nearly to be despaired of,” Ac 

4 “ Oh l shut not up my soul with sinners, nor my life with the bloodthirsty , 
in whose hand is wickedness, and then right hand is fan of gifts ” As the 
passage introduced by the con] unction and, was not intended as a continuation 
of tho principal and independent part of the sentence, bat of the dependent part, 
the relative whose shonld have been used instead of the pronoun their, nnmeli 
“ and whose right hand is full of gifts ’’ 

5 “ Wo have the power of retaining, altering, and compounding those images 
which we have once received, into aU the varieties of picture and vision ” It is 
proper to sny, “ altering and compounding those images which VC hove once 
received, into all the varieties of picture and vision bnt wc cannot saj 
" retaining them into all the varieties ” Tho sentence should be, “ We have the 
power of retaining those Images which we have once received, nndof altering 
and compounding them into all the varieties of pictnro and vision ,” or tlins, 
“ We have the power of retaining altering, and compounding those images which 
wo have once received, and of forming them into all the varieties of picture 
and vision ” 


C “Eye bath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of 
man, the things which God hath prepared for them that Iovo Him ” In this 
sentence, the same noun is considered both in the nominativo and the objective 
cases It would bo better constructed thus— “ Eye hath not seen, nor hnth car 
heard, neither hath It entered into the heart of man, to conceive the things,” Ac 


7 A few additional instances are subjoined — 


a “ Ho is learning him geography , ” 
b “ Ho was paid the debt, ” 
c “Ho belongs to the house , ” 
d “ He died from negligence , " 

* " For ought I know , ’ 

/ “He plunged down into the water,” 

<i “ Before I do that I mustjfrsf seohun,” 
A "I am coming to pay a visit,” 


say, “ teaelunghim ” 
say, “ The debt was paid to him ” 
say, “ He mens the house ’ 
say, neglect 

say, aught, that is, anvtlnng 
omit doicn 
omit first 

say, “ I intend visiting,” or “ I 
nm going on a visit " 
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HO Syntactical Parsing Table 

1 Article State what kind "Kby inserted or repeated? 

5 Abnn Stntethekind,— Gender, Number, Terson, Case Gire 

reasons for each Name Foss Sing and Flnr 

S Adjective State with what noun it agrees, the degree of compar 

Compare it 

4 a PeuonalPron Etato the Gend Numb Pers nnd Crse Gne reasons 

for each 

b Pel Pron . Name its Antecedent StatetheGend Numb Pers Case. 
GiTO reasons for each 

5 a I'crt Stato the kind, Peg or Irrog , Hoed, Ton=c, Numb and 

Pers Give reasons for each Name Past Tense, Pres, 
nnd Post Tart 

b Pai hciple , State the kind Name the Pres and Perfect 
n Adeerb State the kind What word docs it modify ? Its Position 

T Preposition Name the word which it governs Explain its meaning 

fi Coigunction State the kind Shou nhat moods, tenses, and coses it 

connects. 

9 Interjection Explain its meaning 

Tor Models and Examples, see Exercises, p 1G9, Ac 
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PAET IV. — PUNCTUATION. 


3UBSSOSTS 74, 75. a. &. to.— Bzs. 74, 75. a. & Ta.—Page 93 

x>. 74. — 447. a Punctuation explains the mode of marking 
a wntten composition into sentences, clauses, and mcmbeis ,' by 
means of points or stops, for tlie purpose of noting the diffeienl 
pauses -which the sense, and an accurate pronunciation require 

b The principal 6tops are the Comma (,), Semicolon (,), 
Colon ( ), the Period or full stop ( ), Note of Interrogation (?), 
Note of Exclamation (!), and the Dash ( — ) 

c The period properly denotes a complete i ound of sentences , the colon Is n 
limb of a period , the semicolon, a half limb, the comma, a small part or clauso 
eat off 

d The comma represents the shortest pause , the semicolon, 
a pause longer than the comma, the colon, longei than tho 
semicolon, and the period, longer than the colon 

e The duration of the pauses must be loft to the tasto of the render or speaker, 
much depending on tho style of the writing and the manner in which It ought 
to be pronounced , the grave or solemn stylo reqmrmg much longer pauses than 
the lively or passionate, in whloh a rapid enunciation is required —Pauses nro 
sometimes necessary in reading and speaking, where usnge does not warrant tho 
insertion of any point. 

EXILES FOE THE PEOPEE PUNCTUATION OF A COMPOSITION 

The Comma 

448 The Comma separates those parts of a sentence, which, 
though very closely connected m sense and construction, 
require a pause between them 

449 a Rule 1 — Simple Sentences — A simple sentence, 
when short, admits only a period at the end , as, “No state of 
life is exempt from trouble. 

b But when a simple sentence is long, and the subject and predicate consist 
each of a number of words, a comma mnst be inserted before the tab , as, ‘A 
steady and undivided attention to one object, is a sure mark of a superior mind ” 
—Modern Punctuation, however, frequently dispenses with this latter rule 

460 a Rule 2, — Simple Membebs — T he simple menibeis 
of a Compound sentence , whothei successive or involved, are 
separated by commas , as, “ When the graces of novelty aro 
worn off, admiration is succeeded by indi&eience” “The 
soldiers, when they heard the report, charged the enemy with 
vigour." 
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b But •when the members are closely connected by a con- 
junctive particle, the comma is unnecessaiy , as, “Bevclation 
tells us how icc may attain happiness ” 

461 a Rule 3 — Two Teems — Two words of the same part 
of speech, when connected bj a conjunction expressed, do not 
admit a comma betw een them , as, “ The earth and the moon 
are planets ” “ The man of order catches and arrests the hours 
as they fit ” 

b But when the conjunction is not expressed, a comma is 
inserted between the words , as, “ Reason , passion , answer one 
great end ” 11 He is a. plain, honest man ” 

c Also, when the two words connected are emphatically 
distinguished, the comma is inserted , as, “ Honest, bid indolent, 
Ins course was frequently disturbed " 

u An exception to Rtile$ occurs, when two or moro adjectives do not expres 
distinct qualities ol the noon, bnt one adjective merely modifies the other , to, 

‘ V Carl broten coat.” “ A. light yelloK-green tmt " 

t A comma mij also be inserted when the conjunction ts expressed, it the 
purls connected arc not short , ns, '‘Intemperance destroys the strength ot oni 
bodies, and the vi&onr of onr minds ” 

432 a Em 4 — 1 Three oe moke Teems — Three or more 
words of the same part of speech, with or without a con- 
junction, require a comma after each of them, except the last, 
and the last word, if a noun (but not if an adjective), must also 
he separated from the verb by a comma, ns, “Poetry, music, 
and painting, are fine arts” “David was a brave, wise, and 
prudent prince ” 

In tbo former example painting admits a comma after it , 'bat prudent, being 
an adjective, docs not — Tho following is an additional example to iUnstrato the 
Eule ' To relievo tho indigent, to comfort the afflicted, to protect tho innocent, 
to reward tho deserving, ure Immune and noble employments ” 

b When words follow each other iar p aths , there is a comma 
between web pair , as, “ Anarchy and confusion, poverty and 
distress, desolation and nun, are the consequences of civil 
war ” 


» 75. a. — 453 Hues 6 — Nominative Absolute, &c — The 
words used m a direct address, tho Nominative absolute, a short 
expression (m tho manner, oither of a quotation or of a com- 
mand), and tho infinitive mood absolute, when it is not used as 
a nominate 0 case, should bo separated from tho rest of tie 
sentence by commas, as, u My son, hear the counsels of thy 
father” 


Iwmaln.fir yonr obedient servant ” "Tlioftme of yonih lento precious, 
• ? L Ml \ M , rtcr ° to *L to improvement " " Plntareb calls lj lag, the nee of stores • 
reputation” V ° kh To w/9y p,ca * nro > h « facrlficcd future case nnd 
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464 a HuiE 6. — Adjuncts — Adjuncts or explanatory 
phi ases, either at the beginning, middle, or end of a simple 
sentence, are separated from it by commas, as, “ With gratitude, 
I remember his goodness to me” w 

“ I remember, with gratitude, his goodness to mo ” “ His talents, formed foi 
gi eat enterprises, could not fail of rendering him conspicuous ” 

6 Adjectives and Participles, having certain words dependent upon them, are, 
with their adjuncts, generally separated from the rest of the sentence by 
commas , as, “ Time hovers o’er, impatient to destroy, and shnts up all tho 
passages of joy ” “Principles of morality, imprinted on the memory at an early 
age, are seldom erased from the mind ” 

e When the adjectives and participles immedlata'y follow the nonn, and are 
employed in a lestriciive sense, they must' not bo separated by a comma, os, 
“A man renowned. foi repartee, will rarely sparo bis fnend ” 

<1 The words nay, so, lienee, again, first, secondly, formerly, now, lastly, in fact, 
therefore, wherefore, hoiceier, besides, indeed, and all other words and phrases of 
tho same kind, must, when considered of impoitanee, and, particularly, at tho 
commencement of a sentence, bo separated from tho context by a comma , as, 
“ besides, our reputation docs not depend on the caprice of man, but on onr own 
good actions ” “If tho spring put forth no blossoms, in summer, there will bo 
no beauty, and in autumn, no fruit, so, if youth bo trifled an ay without im- 
provement, riper years may be contemptible, and old age miserable ” 

e When, however, these phrases ore not considered important, and, particu- 
larly, in short sontenccs, the comma is not inserted , as, “ There is surely a 
pleasure m acting kindly ” “ Idleness is certainty the mother of all vices ” 

f Anor&orphiase,emphallcallyiepeated,i3 separated by commas, as, “Turn 
ye, turn ye, why will ye die ? ” 

466 a Rule 7. — Nouns nr Apposition. — W hen the lattei 
of two nouns, placed m apposition , is accompanied by an adjunct , 
both the noun and the adjunct must he separated from the 
former by a comma, as, “Paul, the apostle of the Oentiles, was 
eminent for his zeal and knowledge/’ 

b But when seveial words are used as one compound name, 
then a comma is not in6eited between them , os, “Paul the 
apostle , ” “ The empeior Antoninus ” 

466 a Rude 8 — Phbases in Opposition — S imple mem- 
bers of sentences, connected by comparatives, and phrases placed 
in opposition to, or m contrast with, each othei, aie sepaiated 
by commas, thus, “As the hart panteth after the watei -brooks, 
so doth my soul after Thee ” 

“They are sometimes in union with, and sometimes in opposition to, tho news 
of each other ” 

“ Though deep, yet clear , though gentle, yet not dull , 

Strong, without rage , without o’erflowmg, full ” 

b. When only one word follows the last pieposition, a comma 
must not be inserted befoie it, ns, “He was much attached to, 
and concerned for John ” 

o When the members of comparative sentences are short, 
the comma is omitted , as, “ How much better is wisdom than 
gold.” 
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r, 7 s, t,. — io7 a Rule 9 — The Relative —A comma 
mint 1)0 inserted, before the relative, when the clause imme- 
diately after it is used as erplanatoi \j of the antecedent clause, 
ns “ He, idle disr egards the good opinion of the world, must 
boutterlj abandoned” 

l But when the relative is so closely connected with its ante- 
cedent, that it cannot be transposed, a comma must not lie 
inserted before it , ns, “ Self-denial is the sacrifice which virtno 
must make ” 

c When several words come between the relative and its antecedent, a comma 
Is sometimes Inserted , as, “ There Is no charm in the female sex, trhich can 
supply the place of rutne.” 

468 a Rule 10 —Inverted Order —A comma must be 
inserted between the two paits of a sentence, which have their 
si/ntaciical ordei inverted, as, "With God, nothing is impossible 
that is, “ Nothing is impossible with God " 

b When the subject of inquiry introduces nn lntcrrogntivo sentcnco, It Is im 
mediately folloucd by a comma , as, “ Our fathers, uhcro nro they ?” 

469 Rule 11 —The iNrrNirrvr Mood — When any tonse 
of the verb, to be is followed by a verb m tho mhmtive mood, 
which, by transposition, might be made the nominative case to 
it, tho tense of the verb to be is sepniated from this infinitive hy 
a comma , as, “ The most obvious remedy is, to withdiaw from 
all associations with had men , ” that is, " To withdraw from 
all associations with had men, is the most obvious remedy ” 

Fo, also, in this instance,— “ It ill becomes good and hieo men, to oppose and 
degrade one another " 

4G0 Rude 12 — Verb understood — When a verb is under- 
stood, a comma must he inserted , ns, a Reading makes a full 
man , conicrsation, „ a ready man , and wriltny , A nn exact 
man ” 


4G1 a Rule 18 —Conjunction That — The word that, 
used ns a conjunction, is pi cccded by a comma , as, “ Be virtuous, 
that } ou mnj bo happy ” 


b The preceding Rules will, it is hoped, be found comprehensive , jet, there 
* pernap3, be coses in which the student must rely on his own judgment. 

<■ In preparing teorls for tho press, Feme anthors morelj insert a period at the 
l 1 sentence, and leave tho rest to be pointed by tho printers, nho, from 
titelr constant practice, nro supposed to have acquired a uniform mode of punc- 
tuation. This custom is not, hou over, to bo recommended 


2 he Semicolon 

I.ESSON 76. a. — Exercise 76. a. — Page 90 

4G2 The semicolon is used to separate the parts of a sentence, 

wind! are less closoly connected than thoso which are separated 
oy a comma * 
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463 a Rule 1 — When the first division of a sentence con- 
tains a complete proposition , hut is followed by a clause which 
is added as an inference, oi to give some explanation, the two 
parts must he separated by a semicolon , as, “ Perform your 
duty faithfully, for this will procure you the blessing of 
Heaven ” 

b When the preceding clause depends on the following, a semicolon is some- 
times need , thns, “As coals are to burning coals, and wood to fire , so is a con- 
tentions man to londle strife " 

464 Rule 2 — When several short sentences follow each 
other, not having any necessary dependence on each other, they 
may he separated by a semicolon , ns, “ Every thing grows old , 
every thing passes away , every thing disappears ” 

465 Rule 3—- When a sentence contains an enumaation 
of several particulars, the members are generally separated by 
semicolons , — 

As, “ Philosophers assert, that Katnre is unlimited in her operations , that slio 
has inexhaustible treasures in reserve , that knowledge will ala ays bo progres- 
sive , and that aU future generations will continue to make discoveries, of which 
we have not the slightest idea ” 


The Colon 

466 The colon is used to divide a sentence into two or more 
parts, less connected than those which are separated by a semi- 
colon, but not so independent as to require a period 

467 a Rule 1 — A colon is used when a member of a sen- 
tence is complete m itself, both m sense and construction, but is 
followed by some additional remark or illustration depending 
upon it in sense, though not m syntax , as, “ Study to acquire a 
habit of thinking no sludtj is mot e important ” 

b The insertion or omission of a conjunction before tho concluding member 
of a sentence, frequently determines the use of the colon or semicolon When a 
conjunction is not expressed before the concluding member, a colon is to be nsed , 
bnt when it Is expressed, a semicolon Is used , as, “ Apply j ourself to learning 
it will redonnd to your honour ” “ Apply yourself to learning , for, it will 
redound to your honour ’’ 

468 Rule 2 — When the sense of several members of a 
sentence, which are separated fiom each other by semicolons, 
depends on the last clause , that clause is generally separated 
from the others by a colon, as, "A Divine Legislator, uttering 
His voice from heaven , an Almighty Governor, stretching forth 
His arm to reward or punish these are considerations which 
overawe the world, support integrity, and check guilt,” 

469 a Rule 3 — When an example, a quotation , or a speech 
is introduced, it is separated from the rest of the sentence eithei 
by a semicolon or a colon . as, “The Scriptures give us an 
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amiable representation of the Deity, in these words, < God ts 
love ’ ” 

b Several parts o£ tho Many, In our church scrvico, arc divided b> tho colon, 
merely to distinguish tho cadences of tho chanting service , ns. Thine honour 
able true, and only Son " 

LESSON 76. to. — The Period — Exercise 76. to — Page 97 

470 a "When a sentence is complete > both in the construction 
and sense intended, a period must be used , as, “ By disappoint- 
ments and trials, the violence of our passions is tamed ” 

l The period must be used after all abbreviations, as, 
“AD” “MA.” “Fol ” 

e A period la sometimes inserted between sentences which nro connected by 
conjunctions, ns the Ecnso and structure of sentences, and not tho connective 
pnrt-Iclc, in general, determine whether or not n period is to bo used , ns, “ Ho 
v\ ho lilts himself np to tho observation and notlco of tho world ia, of all men, 
the least likely to avoid censure For, he draws upon himself a thousand eyes, 
that will nnrrowly inspect him in every part “ 

The Pash 

> 

471 a A dash ( — ) may be used where the sentence breaks 
off abruptly, where a significant pause ib required, or where 
there is an unexpected turn in the sentiment, ns, “And God 
said," — whatP — “ Let there he light ” 

b A Dash ia employed— 1 To denote a pause longer than a comma ns, 
“ Laborious and patient men of all ranks— Inventors and discoverers— nil have 
worked together ’’—'2 Sometimes to Introduce n scntcnco which might com 
mcnco a fre-'h paragraph — 3 {Sometimes to denote clauses on which wo wish 
the reader to dweU a little. — 1 Sometimes te represent a certain hesitancy in 
speaking , as, “ I— regret— to inform you— that tho debt— is— still— unpaid.”— 
fi Tlio Dash Is also somcdmcB employed by writers vvbo have not taken snfll- 
cient pains to Insert tho proper stops 

The Note of Interrogation 

472 a The note of interrogation (P) is inserted at the end of 
a sentence m wluch a question is asked, as, “Why do you 
neglect youi duty ?” 

b A note of interrogation must not bo used in cases in which o question is 
only tm<] to have been asked, and in which tho words aro not nsod as a question, 
ns, “ lonr father inquired when I had good nows from Leeds ” To givo this 
«< ntonce the interrogativo form, it should bo expressed thus , * When,” snld your 
father to me, “ had j on good nows from Leeds f ” 


The Note of Exclamation 

47S a Tho note of exclamation (!) is used after expressions 
of sudden emotion, joy, terror, surprise, &c , and also with in- 
vocations or addresses, ns, “Eternity! thou pleasing, drendful 
thought 1 ” 

, 4 'YJ 1 ? 1 t* u«ed, tho exetamatorii point Is generally placed immediately after 
i , or of er the ii*-t word , ns, “ Oh 1 that 1 bad been more diligent , ” but when 
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0 is nsed the point Is placed after some intervening words , as, “ 0 my respected 
friends 1" 

c 'When the notes of Interrogation and exclamation stand at the end of a 
complete sentence, which is most frequently the ease with the note of interro- 
gation, they are cqnol to the period , when they terminate a clause of a sentence 
only, their value is that of the point which nonld otherwise have been placed 
there The points of interrogation and exclamation mark on elevation of the 
voice in rending 


The following characters are likewise used in Composition 

EESSOW 77. — Exercise 77. — Page 98 

474 a. A parenthesis ( ) includes a clause inserted m the 
body of a sentence, containing some necessaiy information or 
useful remark, but which may be omitted without injuring the 
grammatical construction of the sentence , as, 

“ Know then this truth (enough for man to know), 

Virtue alone is happiness below ” 

b The parenthesis, whether short or extended, is evidently a digression in a 
sentence, and should either be transferred to the following sentence, or be so 
placed as to read smoothly, and glide at once Into our conception When the 
clause is short, and coincides with the rest of the sentence, the parenthetical 
characters are now generally omitted, and commas inserted in their place , as, 
“Mantua, Milan, and ’Parma, fruitful provinces of Italy, have often been the 
theatre of war ” 

475 An aposti ophe ( ’ ) is used when a letter is omitted, oi a 
word abbreviated, as, enrich’d fox enriched, tho’ for though It 
is likewise the sign of the possessive case, being used instead of 
a letter which was formerly inserted , as, man’s for manes or 
mams — It also denotes the pluial of words, when nsed merely 
as words , as, “ Dot your i cross your t’s ” (See 86, e ) 

476 a A Macron or small dash (“) over a vowel shows 
that it is long, as, a, i, 6, m hale, pine, note — A Breve or small 
curve shows that the vowel is shott, as, a, i, o, m bill, 
pin, not 1 

b The Acute Accent (') denotes the Emphasis on a syllable , 
as, rctf m regular — It also denotes a short syllable , as, piorn’ 
in prom'isQ , — and also, the rising Inflexion , as, “ The Lord 
ragneth' ” 

c The Gtave Accent (') denotes a long oi open vowel, as, 
fhbottr; — also, the falling Inflexion, as, “We shall wnte 
to -da}- ” — It also shows that the vowel over which it is placed 
requires its full sound , as, 

“In his right hand a tip pld staffs he held. 

With which his feeble steps he staytd still ” 

477 A diaeresis ( ) when nsed to divide a diphthong into 
two syllables, shows that they are to he pronounced apart, as, 
aenal 
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478 An ostensL (*), an obehsl (t), a double dagger (}), 
And a pmallcl (|| ), with small letters md figures, refer to some 
note m tlio margin, or at tbe bottom of the page 


470 Two or tlirco asterisks denote tbe omission of 

somo' letters in a word, or of some bold or indelicate expression, 
or some defect m tbe manuscript 


, fis used to connect words wbicli have ono 
480 A brace | common term It was formerly used to 
connect three lines in poetry, having tbe same rhyme, called a 
triplet Thus, 

, “And the ojo tells what every moment shorn, i 

That Hoai’n no bounds in power or bounty Inoui^ V 
Almightj when it works, all good when it bestows > 

481. A caret ( ^ ) is used to show that some word is omitted, 


as “ You the man ” The same mark is called a cimimjlex, 
when it is* placed ovei a vowel to denote a long syllable, ns, 
amenable 


482 An ellipsis (— ) is used when some lettors in a word 
are omitted, as, k — g, for ling 

483 Brackets [ ] are used to enclose a word or phraso which 
is intended to supply some deficiency, or to lectify soino 
mistake 


484 a A hyphen (-) is used to connect compound words; 
ns, lap-dog, fathet -m-law It is used when a word is divided 
into syllables , ns, re-mnm-mg When used nt the end of a 
line, it shows that the remaining part of tlio word is earned to 
the beginning of the nett bno, ns in several words in the next 
page (See 45 ) 

b Tho term hvpJten come? from the Greek, and signifies under one, because (ire 
words nrc thus brought under one 

e A hvphcn Is generally used between two nonns, when ono of them signifies 
something belonging to, used for, or adapted to tho other , ns, A stU-mill, n mill 
for spinning silk , n eorl saw, n screw for corks , n ktkhcn-giatc, a grate for a 
kitchen — A hyphen Is not used when the first w ord denotes tho material or snb- 
e'anee of which the second Is znndo , os, a silk gown , n stone wnU 


485 a, An vidci ((5T*) refers to some remarkable passage 

b The Cedilla (i), of French origin, Is sometimes placed under e, to show that 
c has the toned of i before Horn, os, f agon 

480 A section (§) is used to dmde a discouiso or chapter 
into portions 

487 a A paiagraph (51) denotes the beginning of a new 
subject, but tho mark (5[) is neter used except in tbe Old and 
tbe New Testament, and in tho Book of Common Prayer. In 
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other hooks, paragraphs are distinguished by leaving off, and 
commencing a new line. 

6 Different subjects, unless thoy nro Tory abort, should bo separated into para- 
graphs "When ono subject is continued to a considerable length, tho larger 
divisions of it should bo put into distinct paragraphs Tho facts, pi anises, and 
conclusions of a subject, mtist also be divided into paragraphs 

e Paragraphs should not bo extended to a groat length If very long, they 
may not bo attentively road, and, if very short, the} occasion a difficulty in tho 
connexion Nor, if possible, must they bo of a uniform length, but, on tho 
contrary, must be diversified in their extent, for a monotonous sameness is dis- 
pleasing in this, ns well as in other things. (Soo 095 ) 

488. A quotation is a passage quoted fiom an author or 
speaker in his own words, and has two inverted commas at the 
beginning, and two direct ones at the end, thus, (“ as, 

“A man that rightly knows himself,” says Mason, m his Treatise on Self- 
Knowledge, “Is acquainted with his peculiar temptations , nnd knows -when, and 
in what circumstances, ho is in the greatest danger of transgressing ” 


Directions respecting the use of Capital or Head Letters 

S.ESSCW 78. — Exercise 78. — Page 98 
* 

489 Capitals or head letters oro so called from tho Zintin, caput, tho head 
Small letters are said to have been first introduced In the seventh century, before 
that time, only largo or capital letters « era used for all tho w ords in a v olumo 
Hence, great difficulty would bo experienced in reading 

For a long lame after the introduction of Bmall letters, every 
noun began with a capital letter, both m wntmg and printing, 
but at present, only the following words begin with capital 
letteis — 

490 — 1. Tbe fast word of every book, chapter^ lettei, note, - 
or any other piece of writing — Also, the titles of books, with 
tho substantives and principal words in the titles, as, “Euclid’s 
Elements of Geometry, ” “ Goldsmith’s Deserted Village ” 

491 — 2. The fist word after a period, after a note of xntei- 
rogation or exclamation, when the sentence before, and tho ono 
after it, are independent of each other , and the fret uo> d in 
eveiy line of poetry 

;Bnt, if several interrogative or exclamatory sentences are so connected, that 
the latter sentences depend on the former, all of them, except the first, may 
begin with a smalt letter , as, “How doth tho city sit solitary, that n as fnll of 
people 1 how is she become os a widow I * 

492 — 8. The names of the Deity, as, God, Jehovah, tho 
Almighty, also, a personal Pronoun, when applied to tho 
Deity; as, “Hear Him” — Also, titles of honour in a direct 
address , as, My Lord, Sir, Your Honour, &e 

493 — 4. The propei names of persons, places, streets^ nvers, 
ships, mountains, &c , os, Thomas, London, Cheapside, the 
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Thames, the Eoyal George, Snowdon, &c — Also, common 
Ti ming , when personified, as, "Come, gentle Spring ” — The 
names of days, months, particular feasts, and historical events, 
as, Tuesday, June, Easter, the Reformation. 

494 — o Adjectives derived from the proper names of persons 
and places , as, Johnsonian, English, French, Roman 

495 — G The first word of a maxim, an example, or a quota- 
tion, when it follows a semicolon or a colon, that is, when it 
is used in a direct form , ns, “ Temperance preserves health ’ 

When a quotation is not introduced In n direct form, but follows a comma, the 
first word most not begin with a capital , as, “ Solomon observes, that ' pridt 
goeih before destruction " 

496 — 7 a The pronoun I, the interjections O, Oh, andmoA 
abbreviations begin with capitals , as, “ I study , ” “ Hear, 0 
Israel • » « A D ,” “ M A * “ Jbl ” 

l Other words ato may begin with capitals, when they are remarkably 
cmphaUcal, or form the principal subject of the composition ' 

497 a Italic Letters — "When a writer wishes any word or 
phrase to be particularly noticed, if is usually printed m Italics 
(or letters which incline), especially in woiks intended for the 
j oung or uneducated In other works, Italics are only sparingly 
employed 

6 The words Intended to bo printed in Italics nro underlined by the Anther in 
writing 

c. Words and phrases from other languages, when introduced Into English 
writings, are generally expressed in Italics , thus, “ Stomp duties, the amount of 
which is regulated according to the value of the property, nro termed ad valorem 
duties ' 


d Headings — In beginning any chapter or section, it is 
recommended to place at the top or commencement, the 
Subject, as a Heading 


Ion- S £ th0 . Imcien l s wcrc nE »a«r arranged in tho form of 

J Hl ot parc , hmcnt OT PaPJ rus, called rotumlna, whonco onr volume 
volnaiua were written in Capital letters, wiUiout any 
mark ® oi punctuation, or any divisions of chapter*. 
Mtn^S ’ 115 *»“ modcn j books in addition to thewnnt of spaces, 
S? Pmcrallj contained numerous contractions, not only 

that th ° « ° £ ^ “* 
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LESSON 79.— Exercise 79 . — Page 103 

499 Pkosodt explains the nature of the Accent and Quantity 
of syllables, of Emphases, Pauses , and Tones, and of the laws 
of Vci stfication. It consists of two parts, Orthoepy and Versi- 
fication. 


ORTHOEPY 

500 Obucoept comprises the correct Pi onunciation of letters , 
the Accent and Quantity of syllables , and the nature of Emphasis, 
Pauses, and Tone 

Directions have already been given with regard to the pronunciation of Letters 
(See 12 to 37) 

501. a Accent is a particular sti ess of the voice on a certain 
syllable in a woid, that it may he distinguished from the rest , 
as, the syllable vir in the woid virtue — The tendency of the 
English language is to thiow the Accent ns near the oeginmnq 
of the word as possible , thus, Eel'-icacy, plan'-etaij, mon'- 
archy, effion'- tery 

6 Accent is of two Unas, primary and secondary “ Words of one syllable 
can have no accent Words of tico syllables have the primary accent only 
Words of three and four syllables may have both the primary and secondary 
accent , bnt many of them have no secondary accent that deserves notlco , such 
os, dignity, annuity, fidelity In words of four, five, or more syllables, a secondary 
accent is often essential to a clear and distinct articulation of the several 
syllables " — Webster In most dictionaries the Primary Accent only Is marled , 
ns, Am’icablc, in others, the Primary Is marked with two accents (' ), and the 
secondary with one (') , as, Ad’verh"se, Com’plai-sant" 

e In words of two syllables, those that are purely English have generally the 
first syllable accented But when the same word is sometimes a noun or adjec- 
tive, and sometimes a verb, the accent is on the first syllable of the noun or 
adjectire, and the second of the verb , ns, AV sense, al/sent, — absent: In Compound 
and Derivative words, tlio long sounds or syllables of the Primitives ore fre- 
quently shortened (See 38 e ) 

d In words of Three Syllables the Accent Is mostly either on the Fast. . as, in 
Pi'cty, id'iom, pop'ular , or on the last but one, ns, in Co e'-qnal, com-mif'-tco, 
de-cS'-rmn , and least frequently on the last, as, in As-cer tain', dis-on gagd 

e In words of Four Syllables, the Accent is — 1, never on the Last; — 2, rarely on 
the First, ns, in Ac’-euracy, eefi emony 3, mostly on tho Penultimate (lost bnt 
one), as, in Aca-tfem'-le, compre-ften' sive ,— or 4, on tho Antepenulhmptc Oast 
hut two) , as, in A-i/I'-ity , in cii ruble —The words ending in Uon, sion, eious, 
lions, tial, &c accent the syllable before that termination , os, cc Icf- tial 

/ Tor other words, consult either Webstei’s large Dictionary, or Walters, and 
attend to the mode observed by tho best speakers 
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502 The Quantity of a liable is tho time occupied in pro- 
nouncing it. — A syllable is long , when tbe accent is on the 
twee/, mid short, when the accent is on the consonant A long 
syllnblo requires twice tbo time in pronouncing it that a short 
one does Xong syllables are marked thus (“), as, title , short 
syllables thus (~), as, mt1n ( See 470 ) 

In Heading— Let every syllable have a toll and distinct ennnetat Jon —The 
■words included In n Parenthesis must be pronounced rather more quietly and in 
n lower tmet than the other words o£ a sentence 

603 a. Emphasis denotes that stress of the voice which we 
lay on some particular woj d or words in a sentence, in order to 
mark their superior importance, and thus more clearly to convoy 
the idea intended by the wnteT or speaker 

l rmphascs must be judiciously employed, for when theyoccnr too frequently 
they are apt to bo disregarded The best general rule Is clearly to comprehend 
wliat rou are about to rend or utter, and then plnco the emphasis on those 
voids which you would render emphatical II they proceeded from tho immediate 
sentiment of your own mind in private discourse 

504 a Pauses, oi rests, are ccssa/ions of tbo voice, in order 
to enable tbe render or speaker to tike breatb, and to give tbe 
hearer a distinct perception of the meaning, not only of each 
sentence, hut of the whole discourse 

6 rausc3 tire of two kinds , first, emphatical pauses , ana next, such ns servo to 
distinguish the sense 

Emphatical pauses arc used after something has been said which Is important, 
nnd on which wc wish to fix tho hearer s attention These pauses must not bo 
used too frequently —With respect to pauses which sene to distinguish the sense, 
it Is proper to observe, that tho voice should be relieved nt every stop , slightly 
nt a comma, longer at n semicolon, still more so nt a colon, nnd completely ut a 
period Tho save nl*o sometimes requires pauses which are not represented 
In points , these are called rhetorical pauses —An excellent method for preventing 
the habit of fating breath too frequently is, to neenstom y ourself to read sentences 
oi considerable length abounding with long and difficult words 

c There are likewise two pauses peculiar to poetry the Tinal pause ut tho end 
of each line, nnd tho Caesvral pause at or near the middle of the line 

In reading llant verse, the close of each line Fhonld be made sensible to the car 
but without cither letting tho voice fail, or elevating It , it should he marked 
only liy such n slight fuspcn-ion of sonnd, as may distinguish the passage from 
one lino to another withont injuring the «on«o — Tho Caesural pause divides tho 
line Into two parts It is necessary incvcrylineof cight,ten,ortwclvcsyllahles, 
and la generally placed nt the cud of tho fourth, fifth, or sixth syllable 


503 a Intonation is the change or modulation of tbe voice, 
when speaking or reading 

b The tone of tho voice is changed principally at the accent or emphasis 
The raising of the voice nt the accent or emphasis is called the rising inflection , 
tho ■inking of tho voice Is called tho falling inflection The art of making n 
proper um ot Tauses, Accent, Emphasis, and Intonation, In speaking, reading, or 
reciting, i3 called 1 locution 


c The different powomof the mind rami, be expressed by different tones of the 
voice Lave liv n Foft, smooth, languishing voice , «nyrr, by UEtrong, vehement, 
an > movated voice , you, by a quid', sweet, and clear voice, sorrow, by a low, 
rfjfii'V'* , v , ulcc , /"“*» b f * dejected, tremulous, hesitating roico, 

wunr^ by nfoU bold and loud voloo . and perplexity , by n grave nnd earnest 
voice in exontl t w, the v ot<-e should bo low, yet clear , In n arralwns, distinct , 
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In reasoning, slow , in pet suasions, strong , it should thunder in angei , soften in 
sorrou, tremble in /far, and melt in lore 

d In an antithesis, the contrary assertion shonld bo pronounced loader than 
the other In a climax, tho voice should always rise with it In dialogues, it 
slionld niter with the parts The voice should be steadil) and firmly supported 
throughout the sentence, and tho concluding words modulated according to tho 
sense 

c The best gene) al rule to be observed with respect to In- 
tonation, is to follow mature Considei how she teaches you 
to utter any sentiment or feeling of the heart in sensible 
AST3IATED costers moK Think after what manner, with 
what tones and inflections of voice, yon would, on such an 
occasion, express Tom's elf, when you were most in earnest, and 
sought most to be listened to by those whom yon addressed 
Let these he the foundation of your manner pf pronouncing in 
public, and you will take the surest method of rendering your 
deliveiy both agreeable and persuasive 

506 a In order to speak and read with giace and effect , 
attention must also be paid to the pt oper pitch of the voice 

b The nice must be neither too loud nor too loir Acquire such a command oi er 
your voice, that yon mny ele-ate or lower it according to the number of persons 
addressed 

e The roue must not be tlncl no) indistinct Accustom yourself, both in con- 
versation and in reading, to give every sound v , Inch you utter Its due proportion, 
so that every icord and every syllable may be clearly and distinctly heard.— Many 
corruptions In language hare orison from an idle slurring pronunciation of 
words 

d The utterance must neither be too quid nor too sloie Convey to the hearer 
tho sense, uexght, nnd propriety of every sentence you read, in a free, full, and 
deliberate pronunciation 

507 Another subject which claims attention, is Gesture or Action The best 
rnlc that can be given on this subject is, to attend to tho looks and gestures m 
which earnestness, indignation, compassion, or any other emotion, discovers 
itself to the best advantage in the common intercourse of men Let the motions 
and gestures which nature thus dictates bo those on which your own aits formed 


' VERSIFICATION. 

XiXSSSOXT 80.— Exercise 80. — Page 103 

508 Prose is the ordinary language employed in leasomng 
and conversation, and is not confined to any arranged numbei 
of syllables 

509 Poeirt is language chiefly addressed to the imagina- 
tion nnd feelings In construction , it differs from Prose m 
requiring a measured arrangement of words in verse, and in 
admitting si peculiar license in the application of them 

510 Vershtcahom is thnt measured arrangement of words 
which chiefly distinguishes the form of poetry from prose It 
embraces the Laws of Metre and the peculiarities which dis- 
tinguish the different kinds of Verse. 
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511 Todical License is the peculiar application of certain 
-words in poetry, contrary to tlie ordinary rules of Grammar 
(See 520 ) 

512 Poetry is written in two forms; namelj, Rhyme and 
Blank Verse 

a Rhyme is a term applied to verses that terminate in 
R-llahles of the same sound , os, 

“ Indulge the true ambition to excel 
In that best art, — the art of living well ” 

h In Hank terse, the final syllables do not rhyme 

Slant, verse may be accounted a noble, bold, and disencumbered species ot 
versification, and In several respects it po«esscs many advantages over rhyme 
It allows tho Hues to run into ono another with perfect freedom , hence, tt is 
adapted to subjects of dignity and force, which demand more free and manly 
numbers than can be obtained in rhvme BlanX ver-m is -written in tbe heroic 
measure, that is, in lines consisting of ten syllables. Milton, Cowjier, Wordsworth, 
Thomson, Akensidc, Armstrong, and Pollok, are thcprincipal jioets m this species 
of composition 

613 a A terse is one lmo, consisting of a certain number 
of accented and unaccented syllables, arranged according to 
metrical iules 

b The Rhythm or harmonious flow of words, depends upon the regular recur* 
fence of accented and unaccented syllables. 

c A foot is ii portion of a verse, consisting of two or more 
syllables 

A certain number of syllables ore named /«!, because, by their aid, the -voice 
step3 along, ns it were, through tho verso in a measured pace 

d A. couplet or distich consists of two lines or verses, a triplet 
of three 

t A hemisfieftislinlf averse —The term h vpercalaleehc, hvptrmtteroT redundant, 
is applied to a verre when it exceeds the regular number of syllable* —A verse 
t’.orientd bj a <y liable is called Calalnhc or deficient , Awtaltcnc is the complete 
verse 

/ The repetition of tho same fcVr or Mien at certain Intervals in alineforms 
what is termed Al’iteration , ns, " If you frost before yon fry,— yon may repent 
before yon die ' r 

51 1 A stanza or state is n combination of several verses, 
varying m number according to tho poots fancy, and con- 
stituhnsr n regular division of a poem or song 

515 a Scanning is dividing a verse into its several feet, in 
order to ascertain whether their quantity and position are agree- 
able to the rules of metre ° 

HCn, or iltai, re, is tho number of poo* , M 1 feet which a verre contains 

l All feet used in poetry consist either of two or of three 
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syllables, and are reducible to eight lands , four of two syllables, 
and four of three, as follow — 

Dissyllable ; Trisyllable 

1 An Iambus (\/ -) , ns, defend. j 5 A Dactyl (- « w), as, virfSofis 

2 A Trochee (- , ns, nOblC | C An Amphibrach (« - v>) , ns, c3n- 

3 A Spondee ( ) , as, Tain m5n | tintmSnt 

4 A Pyrrhic (y v) , as, Bn 5 (hill) . 7 An Anapaest (uu-), as, Intercede 

j 8 ATnbrach(v u o), os,(nn)m£r3blB 

e. In the preceding examples, a dash (— ) placed over a rowel shows that it is 
accented, a brere («) that it is unaccented, as, in hii-ly The marks over the 
rowels mil therefore show that in an Iambus, the jirs! syllable is unaccented and 
the second accented, in a Trochee, the first svllablc is accented and the second 
unaccented, and so of the other feet.— Of these feet, the Iambus is the most 
common, next to it, the Trochee 

516 a The Caesura, or division , is the variable pause which 
takes place in a Terse, and which divides it into two parts , as, 

‘ The dumb shall sing, J| the lame his crutch forego, 

And leap exulting [j like the bounding too ” 

b The Caesnral pause occurs after the fourth, fifth, or sixth syllable in a lino, 
and, accordingly os it occurs after one or other of th&n syllables, the melody of 
the Terse is affected and its air diversified 

e. When the cae=nra occurs after the fourth syllable, the verse is lively and 
spirited, as, 

“ Her lively loefc? J a sprightly mind disclose. 

Quick as her eyes ] and as unfix’d os those ” 

d When the caesura falls after thcfi0i syllable, the verse loses that brisk and 
lively air, and becomes more smooth, gentle, anifioutmg, as, 

“ Eternal sunshine 1 of the spotted mind. 

Each prayer accepted | and each wish resign’d ” 

e When the caesura occurs after the sixth syllable, the verse becomes solemn, 
and marches, as it were, with a more measured pace , os, 

“ The math of Pelcas’ son, 1 the direful spring 
Of all the Grecian woes, j o goddes-, nug ” 

It is sometimes necessary to vary the position of the caesura, as too great a 
uniformity throughout each hue tends to produce a tedionsness to the car. 


DIFFERENT KINDS OF VERSE 
EES SON 81. a, — Exercise 81. a, — Page 103 

517. English Terse mtiy he divided into three classes, deno- 
minated, from the feet of which they principally consist, the 
Iambic, Trochaic, and Anapaestic 

The Iambus, Trochee, and Anapaest are the principal feet employed m the con- 
struction of English verse , the other feet are only secondary, being chiefly used 
to diversify the numbers and improve the verse 

Iambic Verse. 

618 Iambic Verse, in its various form s, is the most exten- 
sively employed of the English Metres It is adapted to serums 
and elevated subjects, and has every second, fourth, and other 
even syllable accented 
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a Tho First Form is tlio lamhc Tiim'eter, which consists 
of Ihice Iambuses or six syllables This measure is not exten- 
sively used, hut occasional) it forms entire hymns, and, when 
the third lino contains Four Iambuses, the stanza constitutes 
what is called our Short Metre The following aro two 
examples — 

1 Tli) way | not mlno | (5 Lord, 2 ’TIs God 1 the Splr j it leads 

Jlowev I er dark | It ho, In paths | bSforo | unknown, 

Lead me J b) Thino J own hand, The work | to ho | perform’d | is 
Choose out ) tho path 1 formt ours, 

The strength J is all | Bis own. 

l> Sometimes It contains on additional sjllablo , as, 

TC tlilr 1 1? no I bit na | USns, 

CSnftd | firito | In 3no, 

TMt keep ] i oGr Etilr ] ry std | tiSns, 

ArOnnd 1 tht wist | Ern son 

610 a The Second Foi m is tho Iambic Tdram'etei of eighfc 
syllables, which, being well adapted to lively Narrative, is 
much employed by Scott in hia Lay, Marmion , &c It is also 
much used in hymns , thus. 

When wo | our wear [ led limbs | to rest, 

Sat down | b) proud | Euphra 1 tes’ Btream, 

W£wcpt | with dole | fill thoughts I oppress d, 

And Si | on was | ofir mourn | ful theme 

b It is also much employed in Burlesqne, ns in Bntlcr s comio poem, called 
Hndibras , sometime", w itb nn additional short sj liable , ns, 

US wils I la IAg | Ic ft | great ent | re, 

PrMonnd | lj stal'd | In to | Myt | tc 

620. a The Third Form is the Iambic Penlam'cter , commonly 
Called tho Heroic or Epic Measure, which consists of Jive 
Iambuses or fen syllables Tho Heroic Measure is tho most 
dignified of English Verse, and is much used, being well 
adapted to subjects of nn delated character It may he used 
either — 1 With rhyme, or — 2 Without, called Elan! Verse, as, 

1 None sends | his nr | row to | the mark | In view 
Whose hand | is fee | bio or j his aim | unfrwc, 

2 Now stir | the fire | and dose | tho shut | tors fast, 

Let fall j the our j tfiins, wheel j the so 1 fa round. 

And, whilo | tlio hub | bling and | loud m=s ] mg urn 
Throws up 1 a steam ( y col | tram, and ] tho cupB 
ThSt chClr j but not | ino j biiato wait ) on tacli. 

So let ( us wel [ como place j ful ev’n | ing in 

3 1 This Ifeamre frequently admits of =omo vnrtclv, parlicnlnriy nt tho 
beginning and end of tho line Tlicprsl foot is sometimes a Trochee instead of 
an iambus , and tho fast has sometimes a short unaccented syUable attached to 
the Iambus , ns, 

(1 ) KulpiUr | Cf God 5nd min, KccBmpITshcd Ere 
(2 ) Tin thunsilnd gUtt ring lamps tht sties ild&m J In? 

2 EOtnotlmcs a syllable la rat off from the first foot , ns, 

J 1 dll ftf | ttr dtnnlr In Ms cMUr 

&ii i a fir i mix today, nt, &na fair. 
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c Sometimes a line of Six Iambuses or Twelve Syllables , 
called an Alexandrine Verse , is introduced at the dose of an 
Heroic Stanza of nine lines This mode prevails in Spenser’s 
Faery Queen, and has been adopted by several modem poets 
In stanzas of this kind, the 1st nne rhymes with the 3rd , the 
2nd with the 4th, 5th, and 7th , and the 6th with the 8th und 
last, thus — 

Some high or humble enterprise of good 
Contemplate, till it shall possess thy mind. 

Become thy study, pastime, rest, and food, 

And kindle in thy heart a flame refin’d 
Pray Heav’n for firmness, thy whole soul to bind 
To this thy purpose — to begin, pursue, 

With thoughts all fixed, and feelings purely land , 

Strength to complete, and with delight renew. 

And grace | to give | the praise | where all \tsev\ er due 

* 521. a The Fourth Form is the Iambic Heptam'etcr , which 
consists of Seven Iambuses, or Fourteen Syllables, — 

Atttnd | lUlyo | whB list | tB hear | Bar no | bl£ Eng 1 land’s praise, 

I sing | of the | thrice fa I mons deeds | she wrought j in an | cicnt days. 
When that | great Sect { lnvin | cible | against | her bore ( in rain. 

The rich | est spoils | of lies | ico, | the stoat | est hearts | in Spain 

b Psalms and Hymns weic formerly written in this mea- 
sure, as, 

Thou didst, | 0 migli | ty God ' | mast | ere time | began | its race 

But thc=o lines nre non generally broken into verses, containing alternately 
Four nnd Three Feet , as. 

Thou didst, 0 mlgb | ty GodJ | Sxlst | 

Ere time began | its race , | 

Before j the am | pie el | ements | 

Fill’d up | the void | of space 

c Sometimes the first and third lines consist of Three Iambuses nnd on addl 
tionnl syllable , as, 

Trilm Green | land’s 1 1 cy m5un | tutus, 
rrom India s coral strand, 

Where Af | nc's snn ( ny foun | tains 

BoU down their golden sand /• 

622 -« The Fifth Foi m is the Iambic Octom'ete) , consisting 
of Eight Iambuses, or Sixteen Syllables Foimerly Psalms and 
Hymns were also written in this measure , as, 

All peo | plu that | Bn earth ) do da til, II stag to | thS Bold | with chSer ] ful 
voice 

Tills is now broken into Stanzas, each containing Four Tetrameter lines, and 
forming our Long Metre psalms or hymns , thus, 

All p5o ) pie that | on earth | do dwell, | 

Sing to | the Lord | tilth cheer | ful voice, 

Him servo | with fear, J His praise | forth tell, | 

Como ye | before | Him, nnd j rojoice. j 
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b The following Towns of Iambic \ erso tire, for tlio sahe of \anoty, occn 
slonnlly introduced into stanzas, but two too short to constitute, of themselves, 
either an entire ode, or any number of lines 

1 Of one Jambus, with ftn additional pliable , ns, 

Consent ) t ng 
Htpfnt | lay 

2 Of lira lambtrcs, ns, , „ . „ 

■WhSt place | Is litre | 

What scenes | appear | 

a Tins form sometimes assumes an additional syllable , a=, 

Upon | a moun ] lain 
BSsldo | a foirn I tain 

Tiochaic Vase 

LESSON SX. b. — Exercise 81. b . — Page 106 

523 Trochaic Vetsc is adapted to hvchf, cheeiful subjects, as 
well as to those which are devotional It has theirs/!, thud, 
and other odd syllables accented, and comprises verses of vnnous 
lengths The following are those most commonly used — * 

1 a Tho Trochaic Tnm'etcr consists of Three Trochee v, or 
sir syllables , ns, 

Dangers | do not j dfiro me, | 

Terrors | cannot | scare me, | 

God mj 1 guide, I'll I beur me 1 
Manful 1 ly tor | tier 

b When this form admits mi additional syllable, it is capable 
of being extended through entire odes and hymns, and is 
much used, thns, 

All uro j fi-rchl | tects of | fate, 

■Working | in thiso J walls of | Time, 

Somo with ] mussho | deeds ibid | great, 

Some with I ornn | monts of | rhyme 
Nothing | useless ] is, or | low, 

Each thing | in its | placo is | best, 

And what | seems but f idle | show 
Strengthens j and sup | ports the | rest 

2 a The Second Form is tho Trochaic Tetram'eta, consisting 
of -Thin Trochees, or eight syllables, as, 

May, thou | month of I rosy | beauty, 

Month when | pleasure | is 5 ( duty , 

Month of | bees, and | month of J flowors, 

Month of | blossom- | laden | bowers 
b Tins form, when varied in tho second and fourth lines by 
tho Txochnic Trimeter of three Trochees and a long syllable, is 
much used, particularly m hymns , as, 

SuviouT, , J bitatho un j tv lilng | blessing | 

Pro re | pose our | spirits | seal, 

Sm and ) want wo j come con ] fessing, 

Thou cansfc ( saio, and 1 Thou canst | licil 
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S. The Trochaic Pentameter, not much used, consists of 
Five Trochees, or Jen syllables, with sometimes an additional 
syllable , as. 

All that I walk on I foot or | ride In ] chan | ots, 

All that j dwell in ( paid | Cos or | garrets 

4 The Ti ochcac Hexameter , also rarely used, consists of Sn 
Trochees or tuche syllables , as, 

On a | mountain j stretched be i neath a | hoary willow, 

L&j a [ shepherd’s | swam, and | view’d the j rolling | billow 

5 The following nrc only occasionally used — 

« 0£ one Trochee and an additional syllable , ns, 

Tfimtilfc | cease, 

Sink to | peace 

b Of tieo Trochees, or of two and an additional syllabic , as, 

Wishes | rising In tliB | days 3f | old 

Thoughts silr | prising Stones ( plainly | Kid 

Anapaestic Mcasuic 

624 The Anapaestic Mcasia e is adapted both to solemn nnd 
cheerful subjects The principal forms are the following — 

1 a The Fust Form, called the Anapaestic Dimetei, is not 
much used, — it consists of Tim Anapaests, or sir syllables, as, 

All our la [ hour must fail, 

If the wick [ cd prevail 

6 Sometimes on nnacccnted syllable is added , as. 

In thS edvo I 8f the moun | Mm, 

BJ th5 side | 6£ th6 fOnn J Mm 

2 « The Second Form, which is very much used, is the 
Anapaestic Tnmetci , consisting of Three Anapaests, or nine 
syllables, as, 

I am mon | arch of 511 1 t survey, j 
My right | thero is none j to dispute, | 

Prom the cen | tre all r5und | to the sea | 

I am lord | of the fowl | and the brute 

b Sometimes a syllable is omitted m the first foot; thus, 

How fleet I is the glance [ of the mind , 

Compar'd | with the speed j of its flight, 

The tem j pest itself | lags behind, 

And the swift | winged ar | rows of light 

'3 a The Third Form is the Anapaestic Telr ameter , consisting 
of Font Anapaests oi twelve syllables, as, 

The Assyr I ian came down [ like the wolf | on the fold, 

And Hs co ] horts were gleam | ing in pur | pie and gold, 

And the sheen j of their spears | was like stars | on the sea, 
When the Hue ] wave rolls night | Iy on deep J Galilee 
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l This form sometimes contains an additional sellable, ns. 

On tlit wurm | chcXk Sf youth | smlloa iind rO | st^wCrc blend [ tny 

52 1 The preceding are tlie Principal Metres m then simple 
or regular forms, but, sometimes, the sentiment requires a 
l urinfion from the usual mode This can he effected, eithor 
hy the intermixture of the principal feet tilth one another, or 
Ivy the admission of secondary feet, as seen in the following 
examples, or by the peculiar application of certain words in 
poetry , called Poetical License (See Lesson 82 ) 

a The Pyrrhic mixed with the lanhc 
And fit | tilt dt id | m? win | Ins *3nl 1 fcliSlll go 
b The Spondee with the Iambic 
Forbeir, | gnat man, 1 In arms | rtnovm d, | forbear 
c The Trochee with the Iambic 
Turitnt 1 5nd slave, | those nifties | u£ hate | uml fin- 
* d The Iambic with the Anapaestic 
ip) tCr j rfiws I then | might Rssulge | 

In the mya of religion and truth 

e The Dactyl with the Trochaic 
OIotIoHs | things St 1 tbtb Src J spohtn, | 

Zion, | city | Of Our | GCd 

Poetical License 

X.SSSOST 82. — Exercise 82 .—Page 108 
52(1 a Lanotjagf of Poexrt — T he Language of Poetry 
is m general hief, frequently suggesting more than what is 
evptcssccl In addition to this, many antiquated woids and 
idioms, ns well as irregularities of syntactical construction, are 
allowed, which are altogether inadmissible into good Prose 
The dcuations from the ordinary grammatical arrangement 
may sometimes be necessary, to suit tho pcculiur metie and 
euphony of tho terse, hut, the employment of antiquated 
icoi th nnd tdioms will chiefly depend on the poet’s own predi- 
lection for this kind of expression 

b Poetical License (as stated m 511) is tho term exployed to 
denote the application of certain w ords m Poetry' contrary to 
the ordinary rules of Grammni The follow mg are the prin- 
cipal peculiarities — 

527 Antiquated words and co.isti uctions arc frequently intro- 
duced into Poetry which, though common m the ages of * 
Ltiznbdh and tho Stuarts, arc now obsolete m good Prose 
Thu*, 

1 Wojis— ■ a “ shall I receive by gift, what ot my ov n 

11 lien nnd * hc-o hies me best, I can command ? ” 
b “ Ixmg were, to tell What I hate won " 

2 Mown or Covrri tcrncrv —a “ He Ireie to sing , nnd JuiMthe lofty rhyme ” 

6 “Meanwhile, t/m t’ercfbcauhful or ntir—wns offer d to histicty ' 
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52S Tho poets sometimes imitate tlie Latin and Greek modes 
of construction , os, 

a Give me to seize rich Xcstor s shicld=ftifnmf me to sene') 
b There are, who, deaf to mi d ambition s cnlt=(fAcre are patois lelio, Ac ). 
e. Yet to their general's Toicc they ail obeyed^ (cancel lo) 
d How mnch of knowledges (omit of) 

620 Sometimes words are abbreviated \ at other times length- 
ened, as, 

a Amaze tor amazement, foie for lonely, opt tor open, oft for often 
b Begirt for girt, er an t sties tor vanish 03 

e Sometimes they form tho Adjective my, as, Toaonj height for towering 

630 Tho Syntactical 01 da of words is frequently changed — 

a By placing the Adjective afer tlic Xoun , ns, “Showers on her kings bar - 
baric,"' instead of " barbaric tings ” , . 

t By putting the Xomlnatlve after the Verb, and the Objective before It , if, 
“ Xo hive hast thou of hoarded sweets," for, “ thou hast ' 

“ A tnn c cut calm the hippy scenes i'ftoir, — instead of— 

“ The happy scenes be stoic a transient calm ” 

c Bv placing a neuter Verb at the beginning of a -sentence , as, 

“ Poor the mountains, thunders aH theground,” for " the mountains rent ,” Ac. 
d By placing the Infinitive before the word on which it depends, as, 

“ Wien Cist thy sire to send on earth 
Virtue, Mb darling child, design’d,” for “ designed to send ” 

t By placing Arfro to Jcfore the words which thej qualify, as, 

“ Tlic ploughman homeward plods his weary w ay,” for 
** Plods homeward hi3 weary way " 

/ By placing Prepositions and their cases before the words which they ought 
to follow , ns, “ Thon eun, of thu great world both eye and soul ” 

g By placing the Preposition after its case , ns, “ Wlierc Echo walks steep hills 
among ”, 

ft By removing Relatives and other connectives into the bodyof their c’ansns , 

ns, 

11 A ball parts the fine locks her gracofnl head that deck " 

11 Gnevcdttmryft thon ort, forbear the rash design ” 

631. The poets omit, 1, sometimes the Article , 2, sometimes 
the Noun , 3, sometimes tho Antecedent, 4, sometimes the 
Relative, 5, sometimes the Pi mapal Vet b, retaining only tho 
Auxiliary, 6, sometimes the Piepositton, — as, 

1 The Article , os, “ The brink of (the) hautiUd stream " 

2 The B'ovn , as, “ Lircs then (the man) who loves his pain ? " 

3 The Antecedent; os, (lie) “ Who never fasts, no banquet c er Chjoys " 

4 The Relative , as, “For is there nnghtm sleep (that) can Charm thcwise?” 

5 a The Peri omitted , ns, “ To whom thus Adam" (spoke) 

b The Auxiliary used alone , os, “ Angels could (do) no more ” 

6 The Preposition omitted , ns, “ He mourn'd (for ) no recreant friend " 

K 
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532 Tho poets sometimes violate tlio grammatical propriety 
of certain -words 

t By connoting Adjcehecs -with substantives winch they do not properly 
qualify , os, “ The tenants of the warbh-g shade ’* 

2 B) substituting Ai/ednes for Adverbs, ns, “ They fall measure and jm 
ctwire nsc ” 

a By giving Keuitr vcrb3 an active government , as, "Virtue may hope (fo-) 
her promised crown " 

4 By giving the raieomponnded form of the 1st and 3rd Persons Impcmbw, 
instead of the regular form , as, “ Turn ire a moment ,“ “ Fall he that mast ’ * 

5 By joining n positive with a compiratn e, instead of employing two coin 
paratlvcs, ns, “ A ear and more near tnc billons rise.’ 

C By employing both the jioim and its pronoun to the same verbs , thus, “ M> 
tanks, they ore fnrmahed with trees.” 

7 Bv using or — or (for either— or), not —nor (.tor neither— nor) , ns,“iforgnef 
nor pain shall break my rest ” 

633 In then choice of words, tlie poets, to promote Harmony 
or Rhythm, sometimes adopt those which denote, first, particular 
sounds, secondly, motion , and thirdly, th ejiassions and emotions 
of the mind 

a First, by a proper choice of words, a resemblance of othersonnds intended to 
be described may be produced tlins, we can say, “The whistling of winds,” 
“ The Awj of serpents, “ The crash of falling timber ” 

I In describing Aar'ft sonnds, words composed of syllables which ore difficult 
of pronunciation are generally used , thus. In Milton, 

“ On a sadden open fly, 

■With impetuous recoil, and jarrtrg sound, 

Th infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 
Harsh thunder ” 

In tills sentence, a grating sound is w ell expressed bj the jarring r and hissing s 

5 In describing sweet and soft sounds, w oral a formed principal]} of llqrnds and 
vo vels arc the mo»t appropriate, as in the following instance — 

“ Heaven opened wido 

Her c\ cr-durmg gates, harmonious sound, 

On golden hinges turning ” 

h Seconllv, Wo-ds may bo used to represent, to n certain degree, quick or slow 
motion Long syllables are used to represent slow motion , os in this line, 

“ 0 cr hills, o cr ilalc3, o'er crags, o’er rocks they go ” 

Slowness or difficult} in operation may also be indicated b} a succession of 
asjilra'es, thus, 

*' Up the l igh hill he Uaus n huge round s.one ” 

Short syllables are used to describe rapid motion, as in the following lino — 

“ Flics o cr the unbending corn, and skims along the mam ” 

c Thirdly, IVords are sometimes used as imitative of the passions and emotions 
of the mind 

Thus a poc‘ In describing pleasure, joy, and other agreeable objects, from the 
reeling of his snlijix .natural} rnus into smooth, liquid, and flowing number* 
brut and liv c y «tn ations require quicker and more nmmated numbers , while 
melancholy and glootnv subjects are expressed In slow measures and long words. 
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Vote — rigaratno I/angnago maj bo deferred by many pupils, till tbe chapters 
from “ Verbal Criticism,’ p SOS, to “ Sequence of Sentence-,” lnclnme, p 214, 
have been completed 

XiSSSOW 83. — Exercise S3.— Page 119 

584 The Figures op Speech are deaations eithei from 
tlio usual foi in or spelling of words, from tliou syntactical con- 
struction, oi from their proper and litcial meaning 

They are divided into, I the Figures of Oithoqiaphy, 
II of Syntax , and ILL of jRhetoi ic 


L— FIGURES OF ORTHOGRAPHY 

68o The Figures of Orthoyi aphy me donations from the 
usual foi m or spelling of words, and consist of Elision , P> osthesis, 
Paiagoge, Synaacsis, Jhai) Isis, and Tmesis 

Elision signifies cutting off a lettci or syllable, either at the 
beginning, middle, or end oi a word Elision thus consists of 
three lands, usually denominated Ajihaircsis, Syncope , and 
Apocope 

a Aphaercsis talcs away a letter or a syllable fiom the begin- 
ning of a word, as , 1 gan Iot began, ’gainst foi against, 'plaint 
foi complaint 

b Syncope t ejects a lettei or pliable fiom tbe middle of a 
word, as, lov'd for loicd, sc'nmghi for scienmght 

c Apocope cuts off a letter oi syllable fiom tho end, as, th 
for the; mini i for morning i xalc for valley, scant for scanty 

636 Piosthesis piefivcs a lettei oi syllable to the beginning 
of a word , as, cH-clinm, dis-part, for chain, part, 

637 Pat agoge adds a letter or sy liable to tbo end, as, awalcn 
for aicale , 

638 Synacrem is tbe conti action of two vowels or of two 
syllables into one , ns, ae in Israel, ic m alienate, pronounced as 

iv 2 
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jf -written Ts-uil, al-yc-natc Two words, also, are frequently 
contracted into one, as, ’Tts for it % s, ’twas for it was, ice’ll 
for ice will 

539 Diaeresis is the division of one syllable into two, hy 
placing tho mark over the latter of two vowels, as, in 
zoology This figuro very rarely occurs in English 

540 Tmesis (pr mists) separates a compound word, hv put- 
ting n word between, as, “ To God ward,” that is, u Toward 
God ” 

Tho preceding figures, being almost cvclusivelj confined to 
Poetry, are seldom admitted into Prose 


II.— FIGURES OF SYNTAX 

541 The Figures of Syntax nio Ellipsis, Pleonasm, Enalldgc, 
and Hypirhuton 

542 a Ellipsis is the omission of words necessaiy to supplj 
the icgulai or full construction (See 443 ) 

b When different persons are jointly spoken of, tho verb nnd prononn narco 
■nltli tho first person rather than with the second, and with the second rather 
than w lUi tho third, hy the figure called Syllepsis, thns, I and thou, l and he, are 
syllopticallj the same as ire , you and he the same as ye or ycu 

c Apposition signifies the concord existing between two or more nouns trader 
the same regimen , as, “ II itham the king ' 

513 a Phonasm is tho use of superfluous woids, an, “I 
went homo full of « gieat many serious reflections ” Hero, tho 
words a great many must be cancelled, ns unneccssarj So, 
in 1 tins line,” “that there,” tho words hcic and there must ho 
omitted 

l Pleonasm is a fault to be avoided In writing, except incxpreealonK of oamcst- 
hc« ot affirmation on an interesting snbject In «olemn laugungo, or lu poetical 
description , ns, " Wc hare seen ««<A our eyes," — “Tho sea girt isle " 

r Polytynrlelon, or the repetition of a eonjunetion, is a figure employed when wo 
widi lo dircii on each particular, os, " Tower, and wisdom, and goodness, shine 
forth in the works of creation ’’ 

it J'eriphraiii is the use of soreral words to denote ono object , ns, “ The juice 
of the grape; for seme •' 77i- hard of hos's for the Almighty •* The fair sex,” 
for tromen This figure is frequently necessary to render our meaning distinct 

544 Enalliiqc is the use of one part of speech for nnotlier, 
and 19 confined to poetry, as, "Slow rises merit, «when bj 
poverty depressed ” 

545 Hypirbuton is the transposition of words, as, “ Come, 
mmph demine” This figure frequently mpnrts energj to n 
sentence, and is very common in pottrj 
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516 a The Ftgui cs of Ehctm to are del tat tons from the proper 
and literal meaning of a word or phrase 

b A word is said to ho used literally , when it is employed to 
describe any thing according to the ordinary mode oi expres- 
sion , and ffguralucly, when, though retaining its usual signifi- 
cation, it is applied in a manner dillerent ironi its common 
application Thus, w hen I use the word ptllat as supporting 
an edifice, I employ it literally, hut when, speaking ol a man, 
I sa\, “Ho is the pillai of the state,” I use it ftt/uraliich/. 
For "though, in. the latter example, tho word pillar is used in 
its common signification, to denote that which supports some- 
thing placed upon it, jet it is applied to an object different from 
those to which it is usuollv applied Instead of being applied 
to a solid mass of stone, &c , supporting a material edifice, it 13 
applied to an intelligent being supporting the state 


547 Figurative Language is, in general, tho expression of a 
lirelj' imagination, employing words which, originally, wore 
descriptive of sensible objects onlj, but winch, from an appaient 
affinity, aie equally applicable to mental perceptions Thus, 
wo speak of a piercing judgment, a cleat head, a soft or a haul 
heart We also say inflamed by anger, swelled with pride, 
melted with gnef , and these terms are almost tho only significant 
words wlucn we have for such ideas 


548 Figures are frequently divided into Figures of Words nnd Figures of 
Thought 

a Figures of TFonii are commonly called Tropes A Trope consists in a word s 
being employed to signify something that is different from its original and primi- 
tive meaning, eo that if we alter the word wo destroy tho figure Thus in tho 
sentence, *' Light anseth to the upright in darkness,” tho trope consists in " light 
and darkness” not being rn'-ant literally, hot substituted for comfort nnd adeersity, 
on acconntof some resemblance or analogy which light and darkness are supposed 
to bear to those conditions of life Under Tropes may be comprised— Metaphor 
{•comparison or simile), alleaory (with /a«es nnd parables), metonymy, synecdoche, 
irony, hvperlole, antonomasia, and euphemism 

h Figures of Thought suppose tho words to bo used in their proper nnd literal 
meaning, and the figure to consist in tbo turn of the sentiment They appear in 
J'ei somfication, apostrophe, antithesis, interrogation, exclamation, usion , nnd climax , 
in wlueh, were the words varied, or translated from one language into another, 
the same figure in the thought would be preserved In the following pages, 
however, we shall consider Tropes and figures as synonymous, and treat oi them 
under tho same head 

549 The Advantages op Figuhes op Speech —First, Figuresof Speech enrich 
a language, by rendering it more copious —Secondly, They add digniln to the ex- 
pression of our tenements, particularly in poetry Tints, to say of soldiers, that 
“ they were brave and courageous,” is to express ourselves simply , the sentiment 
is mneh more pon crfully convoyed hj Hcbcr in tlio following lino — “ Tbeir limbs 
all iron, and tholr souls oil flame,"—’ Thirdly, Figures tend to illustrate a subject 
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or throw light upon it Tor they frequently rentier nn abstract conception, in 
<onic degree, nu object of sense, bv snrrounding it with snch circumstances tw 
enable the mind to lay bold of it stculiU , nnd contemplate it fully — Fourtblr, 
rigurcs sometimes contribute in producing conviction, as truth is thus conveyed 
to tlic mind in a more lively nnd forcible manner than it otherwise could be, as la 
the follou ing example “ A heart boiling with y lolent passions will always Mid 
up infntuating fumes to thehcad" Ail imngo that thus presents so much con 
pniltv between a moral nnd n sensible idea, serves, lihcnn argument from analogy, 
to enforce what the nntbor asserts, nnd to induce belief — Fifthly, Whether vo 
cndc-n our to raw o sentiments of pleasure or aversion, we can nlu ays heighten tha 
emotion by the figures which « o introduce, by leading tho imagination to a tram 
either of agreeable or disagreeable, of exalting or debasing ideas, correspondent to 
tho impression which we seek to make 


550 The following are the principal Figures of Rhetoric — 
Comparison or Sim'ilc, Metaphoi, Met'onym'y, St/ncc’dochc or 
Ccmpt eTiciision, Pei Bonification or JPi osojiopiia, Apos'ti ophi, Alle- 
qoiy, Antith'Csis, Allusion, Hyper'holi , Irony, Sarcasm, Para- 
lep'sis , Inlcn ogation, Exclamation , Vision, Itipctxtion or Climax 

551 — 1 a A SdiTlE or Fokstai, Compabisou is tho resem- 
blance m some ono particular between two objects of different 
hinds or species This resemblance is expressed by tho words 
like or as thus, we can say of a horse, “ He is as swift as tho 
wind,” and of a man, “He is as firm ns a j och ” Here tho 
re«emblnnco between a horse nnd the wind is in swiftness, nnd 
between a man nnd a rock m strength 

b As comparisons must bo instituted betw een objects of different species, it is 
Improper to compare one man w ith another, ono arbour with another, or ono army 
with another kc Tlie objects mnst nlwavs bo nttachcd to dffeienl species; thus, 
we can properly compare A hero to n lion, night to old age, life to an ocean, on 
army to a tonent So, wo may compare a mighty poet, who pours hfa thoughts 
in the violence nnd rapidity of verse to a rarer swollen with rain hurrying all 
before it — Objects of Comparison, therefore, must bo those of different hinds,— 
whilo 1110=0 of Contrast are of the same hind 

e. As Comparisons imply some degree of deliberation, they appear inconsistent 
with the expression of r iolen(jiassion On such occasions, metaphors may, With 
propriety , be introduced 


552 a IIttlf fob tut Arrmc \rtox of Simr/ts — A Simile 
must bo strd mg, nalui al, and suitable to ilie subject nnd tlie 
occasion , ns, “ The music was l the tho mcmoi g of joys that nro 
past, pleasant and mournful to the soul ” Here the comparison 
is made not botn een one kind of music and another, but, between 
music and tho memory of joi/s that are past The lescmblnnco 
is therefoie happy and striking, and awakens all tho tender 
sensibilities suggested by tho objects of comparison 

b The preceding rule will evcludo all comparisons that nro 
too into and obvious, too faint and remote, oi too difficult for 
ordinary apprehension , or which are not suitable either to tho 
subject or the occasion 


N 


wMreV'n. 0 iTf cm ',T l T’, bo luwl t0 the class of readers whom wo nro 

\n.l ,n,t to informed persons, mny possibly lie nete to other.- 

I „ pTie"' A,T™ r . w ,1<,h . ,s ( > uit0 nll ° '“Wo non . «*“> in the ndvnnce of 

tlie nk vrm bold gaol ob J retjou l HSt mentioned In either case, however, 
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658 A Comparison is sometimes introduced purposely to 
lessen or depi etude an object This is effected by associating tho 
principal subjects -with something low or despicable, thus, 
Milton compares tho fallen angels to ft herd of goats — 

Tho overthrown ho Taiad, nn<J, as a herd 
Of goats or timorous floels together throng'd. 

Drove them before him thnndcrRtrnck, pursued 
"With terrors and with fanc3 to tho bounds 
And crystal wall of hcav’n, which opening wide 
Boil'd inward, and tho sptcions gap disclosd 
Into tho w ostcful deep 


2.ESSOW 35. — Exercise 35 r—Page 119 

654 — 2 a Metaphor. — A Metaphoi is founded on tho 
i cscmblancc which one object bears to another, and diffeis 
from a, simile only in being expressed m a shot tei form (generally 
m one word), without tlie signs of comparison hhe oi as , thus, 
“ Thy word is a lamp to mj feet ” In tins example, lamp is 
used metaphorically to aflnm that tho Divine word instiucts 
men in tho course of conduct to he pursued, just as a lamp 
directs them m the daik how to choose their footsteps 

b When I say, “Man is III. a a wolf to man,” I use a similo , 
but when I Eay, “ Man is a wolf,” I employ a metaphor "When 
a writer, therefore, designates man ns a wolf, he must desenbo 
only such of the qualities and appearances of the wolf as are 
suitable to Ins subject Caution is necessary to know at what 
point the resemblance ceases Thus, were ho to say, “ Man is 
a wolf to man, thnt murdcis and devout s his fellows,” ho would 
he extending the metaphor too far A wolf may he said “ to 
hill and dolour,” but, not to mtitdet his fellows. 

555 There are four sources of Metaphors — 

1st When the resemblance lies between national and Ii i a - 
tional animals , thus, Oui Sa\ lour is styled “ the Lamb of God ” 
Cicero styles Piso “ the vtdture of the province ” 

2nd When the resemblance lies between national Beings 
and Inanimate objects, thus, Jesus is frequently styled “a 
vine, a door,” &c , Chatham was designated “tho bidwatL of 
the state ” 

3rd When the resemblance lies between Irrational nnimnlg 
and Inanimate objects, as, “IBs horses have becomo tho 
Ckaryldis (vortex) of his estate ” 

4th When the resemblance lies between one Inanimate 
object and another , as, “ Hei hand encircled boro a bracelet 
starred with gems ” “ Old age is tho sunset of life.” 
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550 Rules for the Application of Metaphors — Rule 1 
— a As a metaphor is founded on the resemblance "between two 
objects, tlmt ? csemllanca must be so evident, that what is 
afhrnied of the one may bo equally applicable to the other, 
thus, the Psalmist says, “The Lord is my rock and my fo> tress, 
mj dchierci , my God, my strength, m whom I will trust ” 

b HeuMtR* —The reader, acqnnm toil with tho stnteof Eastern countries when 
tho Psalmist tittered these words, trill readily perooito the nppositeness of the 
metaphor* employed in thlscxomplo In a country infested by numerous banditti, 
ttlint go suggestive ol security ns n rorl defended by efortrtss 1 — ot si lint so con 
Folatory as tbo conviction that should n sudden attack benmdOjUdrfirerfrwasat 
hand, his own God, his strennlh 1 So, motnphoncallj , in a moral and tptnhtal 
sense, the man whoso hopes and aims and principles arc built on God, possesses 
n rod and fortress ngalnst every marauding spiritual adversary that would 
attempt to disturb his peace, or rob him of his licav enl> inheritance 

c According to the piecoding rule, metaphors that am forced 
or fat -fetched must be avoided Thus, were a poet to saj\ 
“ tenacious paste of solid milk," instead of tho simple wore 
cheese ho would be introducing a metaphor that was forced 
nnd inelegant 

d As Metaphors are intended to illustiato a subject, thoy 
must not bo taken from tho more alsb use brnnehes of tho arte 
and sciences, with which few persons may bo acquainted , on 
tho contrary, they should bo derived from the most frequent 
occurrences of ait or nature, or from tho civil transactions and 
customs of mankind 

557 Rule 2 — a Metaphors should be suited to the native of 
the subject of which we treat Somo are allowable, nay, beau- 
tiful, in poctnj, which are madmissiblo in prose, somo may bo 
graceful m orations, ^ybich would bo very improper m historical 
or philosophical composition Care, therefore, is requisite to 
employ only those metaphors which are neither too lively nor 
too elov nted for our subject , that wo may neither attempt, by 
means of them, to force tho subject into a degreo of elevation 
which is not consistent with it, nor, on tho other hand, allow 
it to sink below its proper dignity In a serious discourse, 
therefore, to speak of “ thrusting ichgim down our thioats,” 
degrades the subject by tho meanness of the metaphor 

l This Rule is nlro frequently violnted by combining objects which have no 
correspondence Thus, Shnkspcnro soys, “ He cannot bncklo his distempered 
cause within tho Ml ot rule " It Is evident that there can bo no resemblance 
between a distempered cause nnd any body thnt can bo confined within a Ml 

•j58 Rule 3 — a In consii uctmg a metaphor, the writer should 
confine lum«clf to tho simplest expressions, nnd employ sncli 
words only as are literally npphcnblo to the imagined nature of 
lus subject.. He must also carefully avoid intermixing plant 
and figurative laugungo when describing the samo object , 
otherwise, one pnrt of the description will ho understood 
tiler ally, and tho other metaphoi i cully, 
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Violation — "A stubborn nnd unconqucrablo flame creeps In bis iotas, nml 
dnnls tbo stream o £ life ’ The writer fins been comparing a fever to aflame, and 
ought not to linvo emploj od any words that i\ era not applicable to tlio metaphor 
A flame may be supposed to creep in a man s reins, but can never be said to dnnl 
n stream 

5 The preceding rule requires consistency of language in the 
expression of a metaphor, thus, if we speak of the passions as 
being inflamed, we must not at the same time speak of rooting 
them out, but of extinguishing them . if wo speak of a i ooted 
prejudice, it must not be subdued or extinguished, hnt eradicated 

659. Hide 4 — a In describing the same subject^ wo must 
avoid joining together dijfcicnt or mixed metaphors 

Violations —Addison, speaking of tbo frailty of our nature, says, " There Is not 
n single new of hnmon nature uhich is not sufficient to extinguish tho seals of 
pndo ” A view may cnnblo us to disco rn tbo bc.iutj of nn object, butenn neicr 
bo said to extinguish it — Again, “I brldlo in my struggling raw with pain. 
That longs to launch into a bolder strain ” The muse, if llguml nsnliop=o,mai, 
indeed, be bridled, but when wo ‘peak of launching, we mike it a ship, nnd by no 
force of the imagination can it be supposed both a horse and a ship at one 
moment , bridled to prevent it launching t 

b When wo are ui doubt, whether tho metaphors introduced 
are or are not of the mixed land, we should try to foi m a pictm c 
ft om them, and consider how the parts would agree, and what 
sort of a figure the whole would present, when delineated with 
a pencil By this means we become sensible whether, as m 
the faulty instances just given, inconsistent circumstances aro 
mixed, and a monstrous image tlioreby produced , or whether 
tho object is presented throughout in one natinal and consistent 
point of view 

c We should avoid not only mixing metaphors on tho samo 
subject, but also crowding them together 

Violation — “ Thero is a timo when factions, by tho vehomence of their fermen- 
tation, stun and disable ono another ” In this sentence, factions are represented, 
first, ns discordant fluids, the mixture of which produces violent fermentation , 
and afterwards, operations nnd effects aro imputed to them which belong only to 
solid bodies in motion It would be proper to saj, “Thero is a timo when 
factions maim and dismember one another by forcible collision “ 

660. Rule 5 — a Metaphors should not ho pursued too far 
When we dwell too long upon tho resemblance on which the 
figure is founded, and carry it into all its minute circumstances, 
we fatigue the render by this play of fancy, and render our 
discourse obscure Tins is called straining a metaphoi 

Violation — “The religious,” says Hcrvov, “seem to lie in tho bosom of tho 
earth, as a wary pilot m some well-sheltered bark There thoy enjoy safe anchor- 
age, ore in no danger of fonndcnng among tho seas of prevailing iniquity, or of 
being shipwrecked on tho rocks of temptation But, ere long, wo shall behold 
them hoisting tho flog of hope,’’ Ac Such inflated language os this serves not 
to instruct, but to distract. 

b Metaphors, expressed by single woi ds, may ho introduced 
on evert occasion, fioni the most careless cfFusfons of convcrc.t- 
t'on to (lie most passionate e\pic»nons o' IragecH, and, on all 

i 1 
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the=e occasions, they are, perhaps, the most beautiful aui sigm- 
hcnnt language that can be cmplojed The following is an 
instance — 

“ Man 1 

Thou p endalun betwixt a smile and tear ” 

Pcmarls —Here the writer, under a deep impression of the 
i o> irfies in the life ot man, in a sudden, striking manner, calk 
him n pendulum, leaving it to the excited imagination of the 
reader to trace out the resemblance 

501 a Extended Metaphors, which are i ery appropriate to 
Dcscnplnc Poetry and the higher species of Oratory, require 
great care and shill to preserve consistency throughout Pope 
frequently employs them with effect, as m the following 
instance — 

•'Let us (since life can littlo else supply 
Than just to look abont ns and to die) 

Expatiato free o’er all the econo of man, 

A imghty mace, hut not without a plan , 

A wild, where t tads and Jloucrs promiscuous shoot, 

A garden, tempting with forbidden fruit 
Together let us heat the amplo field, 

Trj what tlio open, wliat the covert jield , 

Tho latent trachs, the giddy heights explore, * 

Of thoso who blmdlj creep, or sightless soar” 

b ItEMMisK —In metaphors ot this Una, all the particulars of tho primary 
subject shonlil haveotl era corresponding to them m the metaphorical one (hro, 
therefore, should be taken that their qualities 1* not interchanged, and that 
tho-c particulars, which belong to the primary subject only, may noacr appear m 
the metaphorical one In tho preceding example, the "mighty mare' may 
represent the hnman constitution Tho * plan ’ may be the leading principles 
and feeling* of human nature Tho " tends and ftoicers" are virtues mid vices, 
ucakne-res and abilities Tho "forbidden fruit ’ is temptation to irregular 
indulgence or passion Tho "open parts” designate tho knowledge which wo 
ran acquire and enjoy Bj “ the covert ’ is meant such workings of tho mind or 
economy of the body as wo cannot explain The " latent track " may denote 
abstruse speculations , and " gtddy heights" may signify ambitions designs 

TiSSSOTT 86. — Exercise 86 . — Page 120 

5C2. — 8 a Mi'-r'oNkji'r is the cbnngo of suck names as 
bate some relation to each other, as wlion wo put the cause 
for the effect, or the effect for tho came, the container for the 
thing contained, the sign for the thing signified 

Thus, 1 Tho cause for tho effect, or, the author for his 
works, n«, “I am rending Virgil,” that is, lus w oris — 2 Tho 
effect for the cause , as, “ Gray hans should bo respected,” that 
l--, otd aye — 8 The container tor the thing contained, ns, “Tho 
hft tic boil», ’ meaning tho renter , “ A flounslung city,” meaning 
lh„ inhabitant s — 1 The sign for tho thing sitjnificd , ns, “IIo 
n-i-muc' tho scep’i c," that is, “ Uo assumes the soiercwnty ” 
(fieo G(j* ) J J 
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b Anlon’omasia is when an office or dignity is used for some individual, or 
when a distinguished man is called by some particular name , as, when a great 
orator is styled a Memos' thlnCs or a Cicero,— a wise man is called a Solomon a 
patient man, a Job,— a strong man, n Samson, Lc 

563 — 4. a A Sustec'doohE, or Comjn ehension, is when the 
whole is put for a part, oi a pat t for the whole, a definite for an 
indefinite numhei, &c , as, “ Man returns to the dust,” mean- 
ing only his body , “He earns his bread,” meaning all the 
nccessai ics of life 

b Caution —In applying a synecdoche, care must he talon, tint if a part is 
once used to represent the whole, oi the whole to represent apart, the same mode 
most bo preserved throughout, in order to avoid a confusion of terms and ideas 

664 — 6 Pebsosttic A non , or JPt osopopma, is that figure 
hy which we ascribe intelligence and peisonahtg to luational 
animals and inanimate things, ns, “My children, the aged 
Goat leplies,” “The tlmsti/ ground,” “The angtg ocean,” 
“The mountains' saw Thee, 0 Lord, and ticmbled ” 

SOS a Tho lowest kind of Personification is when wo attribute some of the 
properties or qualities of 11\ ing creatures to inanimate objects , as, “ The angry 
ocean,”— “ a fui tous dart, “ a smiling morn,” — “ the sullen sky ” Expressions 
of this kind aro very common in Descnptn o Poetry 

b A second and higher kind is when inanimate objects oi abstract ideas arc 
introduced ns acting in a more sustained manner, like living creatures. This 
species of Personification is very frequently exhibited in practical descriptions, 
and in the highest species of Oratory The following is an instance from 
Thomson — ’ 

“ But yonder comes the powerful ling of day, 
hejoiemg in the east T bo lessening cloud, 

Tho kindling azure, and the monntnin s brow 
. _ Illum’d with fluid gold, his near npproncli 

Betoken glad " 

e. The third and highest kind is when inanimate objects end irrational beings 
arc introduced not only ns feeling and acting, bnt also os listening and speahng 
This kind is appropriate only for representing some strong emotion, either of 
love, anger, indignation, or of grief, remorse, or melmcliolv Tho following 
address of Satan, when left in torment by the Messiah, is a fair specimen — 

“ 0 Earth, Eat th, Earth l cannot my groans pen ado ” 

Thy stony heart to embowel me alive 
Under this rock, before to morrow s sun 
Find mo here weltering in the sordid dost, 

A spectacle of scorn to all my host. 

Wont to behold in me their kingly chief ? ” 

d Caution —In prose composition, this figure requires to bo used with great 
moderation and delicacy, for tho same assistance cannot bo obtained osin poetry 
for raising passion to its proper height by the force of nnmherB and tho glow of 
style 

566 — 6 An Apostrophe is a turning off from tbe subject 
of discourse to nddiess some other person, dead or absent, or 
some object, as if that person oi object weie actually befoie 
the speaker thus David, in his lamentation over Saul and 
Jonathan, says, “ How aie the mighty fallen in the midst of the 
battle I 0 Jonathan, thou wast slain m thy high places I am 
distressed for thee, my brothei Jonathan , very pleasant hast 
thou been unto me , thy love to me was wonderful ” 
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507 — 7 An Allfgobt is a senes of metaphors continued 
through an entire nauation, and represents one subject by 
another ulncli is analogous to it. The subject thus represented 
is not foi mailt/ mentioned, but mil be easily discovered by 
reflection 

Thus, the Psalmist (Pe tax 8— 1C) depicts tho Jemsh nation under the symbol 
ot n fine — • • Thon host bronght a vine out of Egypt Thoa bnsfc cast ont tho 
heathen, ami p anted it Thou propa'Cd«t room before it, and didst cause it to 
take deep root, and it filled the land The hills w ore co\ orod -a ith the shadow 
of it, and the boughs thereof u erellko the goodly cedars She sent onthcr bonghs 
unto the sen, and her branches nnto the river IVhy hast Thon broken down her 
hedges, so that all they w hich pass by tho way do pinch her ? The boar out of 
the wood doth waste it, and the wild beast of the Held doth devour it ” 

COS Caution — In an Allegory, ns well ns m a Metaphor, 
such terms onlj must bo omploj ed ns arc litcralh / applicable to 
the ? qircsentalne subject , nor must any circumstanco bo added 
that is not strictly appropriate to this subject, however justly 
it mft) apply to tho pi mcipal , either in a iigurativo or in a 
propei sense Thus if, in the example just given, instend of 
describing the vine as wasted by the boat out of the wood and 
detoured by wild beasts, the Psalmist bad smd, that it was 
afflicted by the heathen, or oicj come by enemies, this would lmvo 
destroyed tlie nllegoi j , and produced tho same confusion that 
lies been remarked in those metaphors m wlucli tho iigurativo 
and the literal senso arc confounded together 

1G9 it Allegories are tho same ns fables or parables, which, in ancient times, 
formed a fni ounto method of imparting instruction, what is called tho moral, 
is tho simple meaning of the allegory 

b Many Allegories occur in the Scriptures, of which Nathan’s reproof of David 
(iSam xil 1— ' 7) and the Parables of our Lord nro instances. Banyan’s Pilgrim's 
Progress is an Allegory 


570 — 8 An Antithesis is tho conti ast or opposition between 
two objects, two actions, or two qualities, tbut their difference 
may be rendered more apparent, thus, We contrast the savage- 
ness or tho tifror with tho meekness of the lamb , tho cruelly of 
Nero with the forbcai ance of Titus This figure is mostly 
employed in tlie delineation of diameters, particularly m bio- 
gnmlij, historj, and sntire The following lsaninstanco • — 
11 He can bribe, but lie cannot seduce , bo can bug , but bo cannot 
gain , ho can he, but ho cannot deceit e ' 

E71 Caution — When objects are compared or contrasted, tho roscmblnnco or 
the opposition must be denoted, not only by tho words, but by the structure of 
mo sentence 


a Tims, •• A friend exaggerates a man’s virtnes, an enemy his crimes.” 

*1’° aet,>rr "5^ oljntstaa contrasted , the verb exaggerates, being common 
to both, is expressed in tlio Brst clanso and understood in tho second 

\. b i i fame and truo houonr a distinction is to bo made The former 

homage" "“ d *‘°“ } npplan ' c > tho l^tcr is na internal and more silent 

¥ antitheses must be nvoidod, otherwise our expres 
greater studied imd laboured, conveying nn impression that 

pald t0 th0 mnnncr 0[ svlnB * thuie than to tho 
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572 _9 a An Allusion is a figure by which some woid 
or plirnso in a sentence recalls to our mind, either some woll- 
Imown fact m history, or fable m my tliology, or tho sentiments 
of some distinguished wnter — In all allusions , tho subject 
referred to should bo readily percened^ otherwise a deeper 
shade will be cast on those objects which wero intended, by 
this means, to be illuminated. 

6 « A writer in tins Edinburgh Review to quote tho words of Professor 
Newman, “ thus remnrks on tho poetry of Milton — 

« * Change the structure of tho sentence, substitute one synonym for another, 
nnd the whole effect Udostrojcd Tho spell loses its power , and ho who should 
then hope to conjure w itli it, would ilnd himself ns much mistaken ns Cassim, in 
the Arabian tale, w hen ho cried “ Open ■Wheat,” Open Barley,” to the door w Inch 
obeyed no sound hut “ Open Sesame " 1 •* 

Hero the allusion is to one of tho popular tales of tho day, and hcnco it is 
pleasing and easily understood 
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573 — 10 An Hypek'bolS is a figuro wlncb represents things 
ns greater oi less, better or worse, than they aro m reality , thus 
David, speaking of Saul and Jonathan, says, “ They wero smftei 
than eagles, they wore strongei than lions ” 

574 a Hyperbolical language Is frequently the effect of passion , tor the pas- 
sions, whether lore, terror, amazement, indignation , anger, or grief, throw tlio mind 
into confusion, and exaggerate their objects Hence, hyperboles generally 
appear in tragedy during the storms of passion, or in tho higher kinds of pootry 
and oratory 

i Caution —An hjrporbole should never bo nsed in proso in tho description of 
nnything ordinary or familiar , and when used on other occasions, it should ha 
expressed ns briefly ns possible In instances, liowoi cr, of humour and drollery, 
hyperboles nro frequently Introduced purposely to magnify or degrade tho subject 
In poetry, also, a greater latitude may be allow cd than in proso, bnt even here, 
we should bo on our guard lest the figure degenerate into bombast 

675 — 11 a iEoirr is a figuro m which wo utter the veiy 
reverse of what we intend should ho understood, with a view to 
add force and pungency to our observations Thus, when wo 
style a thief, “ A mighty honest follow indeed,” wo speak 
ironically The real sentiments of the speaker are evinced by 
the sneering accent, the an , tho extravagance of tho praise, con- 
trasted with tho well-known character of the person or thing 
addressed 

h This fignro is generally employed in satirizing the t it rs and follies of man- 
kind , for those individuals on w hose minds tho soundest arguments would hai o 
no effect, nro not proof against tho poignancy of w it and raillcrj We therefore 
find that tho most serious ]>crsons have, on proper occasions, baa recourse to tho 
use of this figure Thns the prophet Elijah snccringjy challenges tho priests of 
Baal to prove the truth of their deity m there words,—” Cry aloud for he is a 
god, cither ho is talking, or ho is pursuing, or he is oil a journey, or peradren- 
turo he sleopeth, and must bo aw aked ” — 1 Kings xviii 27 

67G — 12 Sarcasm, a kind of irony, is a keen satirical expres- 
sion, intended to lqsult and mortify n person j thus the Jews^ 
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■when they derided Christ msultinglj said, “ IIo saved others, 
Himself He cannot save.” 

077 —13 Paralepsis or Omission, is a figuro hy which are 
pretend to omit -what we are really desirous of enforcing, as, 
“Your idleness, not to mention your impertinence and dishonesty, 
disqualifies vou for the situation ” 

578 — 14 An IsrrrroG moN is used literally to a<L a ques- 
tion, but figuratively it is employed, when the passions are 
greatly moaed, to affiim oi deny more stiongly. Thus, “The 
Lord is not a man, that He should lie , neither the son of man, 
that lie should repent hath He *atd, and shall He not do it? 
or hath He spoken , and dial! He not make it good ? ” 

570 — 15 Ever, uiation is used to express agitated feeling, 
adiniiation, -wonder, sui prise, angci, joy, grief, See , thus, “ O 
the depth of the riches both of the -wisdom and knowledge of 
God ! how unsearchable are Iiis judgments, and His ways past 
finding out ' ’ 

580 — 1G Vision or Iitagfut is n figuro used onlj in 
animated and dignified compositions, when, instead of relating 
something that is pn«t or future, we employ the p> esent tense, 
and describe it ns actually passing before oui ej es 

Thus Cicero, m his fourth oratiou against Catilmc, says, “I 
seem to mjsclf to behold this city, the ornament of theearth, 
and the capital of all nations, suddenly involved in one con- 
flagration I see before me the slaughtered heaps of citizen's, 
lung unbuned in tho midst of their ruined country Tho 
furious countenance of Cethegus rises to my view, while, -with 
a say age toy, lie is triumphing in jour miseries ’ 

5S1 — 17 a CiKLiv is a figuie m which the sense rises, 
by successive steps, to wliat is moie and more important, or 
descends to w hat is more and more minute, as, “There is no 
enjoyment of propertj without goiernment, no poiernment 
without a magistrate , no magistrate without obedience , and 
no obedience wheie every one acts as ho pleases ” 

b Citmttx is tlia Kimo as Amplification, enumeration, or Gradation 

c A writer or speaker who, by force of argument, has 
established his principal point, maj sometimes introduce this 
figure witli ndynntago at the close of his discourse 

— — IS Tho Antiehma v, or the opposite of Climax, is 
sometimes introduced to dimmish great objects, and render such 
as are diminutive oy on more so 

•>S ! a In addition to the preceding Figures of Speech, there 
are other-* such us the Litotes, which athrms more strongly by 
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denying the contrary ilic PrmlMu-m, or the similar construc- 
tion of the members of a sentence , the QPacftte*. i*, or abn*< of 
words, hi which the words .ore wrested lrom their proper 
meaning — as, a htauiifttl \ oicc, a tweet sound 

h A Fufhtnun U the foT^mn? of nn oflTcnM-e or inn* rvpjvc'imt thus in 
rp-ii-mKoti m v, mt cf-J or sai^n,; ‘lie his n if t >~*j in -\l ih»jvi»itlt,n, o 
cin nv, * he his a i- irtv-f o- ecr'/vc i'<S fool * (Ve « r -? ) 

GS-I D rcdto.it m the Applied* son of Fimfraitvc Imqucgc 

1 Carefully ptudv the preceding Lessons in consecutive 
order, and work tho Exercises adapted to tho «ntno in the 
volume of Kxerciscs, pp 110 to 32c 

2 In t'udjwg the Port*, Otatoic, and m our lan- 

guage notice on what occasion tlgnrilive expressions are 
employ ed, and what impression i«. h\ that means, made on y our 
mind. Critically pnalyro each figure, that y on mnv understand 
to wliat extent it has contributed to tho eiiiMlidnnent of the 
authors sentiments The most striking of the«e figures should 
he lodged m your memory end he made the topic of conversa- 
tion with some intelligent friend or, at least, cnteivd and 
duly classified m «omo memorandum-hook « serial for that 
purpose Simplv marking them m tho margin of the author, 
except ns subsidiary to tho memoir, will ho found iiimflicient 

0 In yeur o.in compntiUtn he very tparinr/, for a time, m tho 
use of Figurative Language, till extensive raiding mid careful 
critical practice shall have taught vou on wliat occasion-, and 
to what extent, this most dithcnlt land of language can with 
advantage he cinploved #-v 
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685 YntBAT, Criticism: is tlie art of judging, "by determinate 
principles, of the correctness or incorrectness of a writer’s 
expression, both with regard to tlio choice and arrangement of 
Ins words, and the structure of his sentences. 

5S6 Littrart Criticism: extends to tlio examination both 
of thought and taste , as well ns cxjircssion , and. depends on tlio 
application of extensive hnoulcdgc, sound judgment, and correct 
taste, in estimating liow far a writer adheres to truth and nature 
in bis delineations The subsequent Rules and observations 
will bo principally restricted to the former of these branches— 
namely, verbal criticism 

687 Verbal Crthcism may ho considered under the two 
following heads — 

I The Nature and Laws of Lnngungo 
IL Style 

I— NATURE AND LAWS OF LANGUAGE. 

68 8 Zanquaijc is the utterance of intelligible sounds, and 
forms tho medium by which the mind communicates its 
thoughts. It is either articulate or inarticulate Tho former is 
confined to man, tho lnttor is common to other animals as well 
ns to man 

589 Inarticulate language consists of those instinctive sounds 
or crus by which animals express their sensations and desires 

Thus, the neighing ot the hoi’c, the hnrhng o £ tho dog, the chirping of fowl*, 
Ac , are Found* perfectly understood bv the animals uttering them —Man, also, 
lias a natural Imp age Intelligible to the whole of tho human race This boa 
ever, l* extremely defee 4 he, being confined entirely to tho general expressions 
of jut, grief, fear , and the other passions or emotions ot the mind , it is, there 
fore, wholly inadequate to the pnrjyjres ot rational intercourse, and tlio Infinitely 
diversified ideas o' an intelligent being Hence the necessity ot articulate 
language 

690 Arltculatc language is that sgetem of expression winch 
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is composed of simple sounds, variously modified by tbe organs 
of speech, and combined into words ns signs of om ideas 

The organs of speech nro the lips, the teeth, the tongue, tho palate, tho throat, 
and the nose 

591 a Wobds, though closely connected by frequent uso 
with the things signified, hai e no natin al affinity with them 
Thus, the word fiie might have denominated the substance 
which we call tee, and the word ice might have signified fine, 
&.c It is, therefore, custom onty, or the tacit consent of a 
people, that affixes to certain tilings a certain word or sound by 
which it may be known. 

6 There are many words, It is true, tho sounds of which nro imitations of tho 
noise prod Deed by the things signified Thus, one wind is said to trfu'tle, another 
to roar, a serpent to hiss, a fly to buzz, Ac But instances of this kind are only 
few in number Words, therefore, may be considered principally as symbols, and 
not as imitations, as arbitrary or instituted, and not as natural signs of ideas — 
The correctness of this mode of considering tbc nature of specah in general, will 
bo more apparent if wc attend to the manner by which children are taught a 
language Suppose a bool is held ont to a child for the first time, an impression 
or idea is thus conveyed to his mind by tho organ of sight While this impression 
continues, suppose farther that the sound bool is distinctly nttored , he will then 
hare an impression or idea of tho sound conveyed through tho sense of hearing, 
which will bo rendered more distinct if ho himself be taught to enunciate it 
Tho two Ideas, namely, that of the object, and that of the sound, will then, if long 
continued, or often repeated, coalesce in his mind, and become so strongly con- 
nected, that tho idea of the object will suggest that of the sound bool , and, on 
tho other band, the sound will recall tho idea of the object — The principle on 
which this coalition is founded, is a law of tho hnman mind known under tho 
name of association of ideas, and the progress of the learner in connecting other 
ideas with other sounds is only a repetition of tho operation, till the whole lan- 
guage is acquired 

592. a The Origin of Language — We learn from tho 
Scriptures that Adam named all creatures, and hence wo 
naturally infer that language must have been the gift of 
Heaven 

b Indeed, whnt can be more » ahonal, ns well as more probable, than to snpposo 
that He, who formed the organs of man, should at first instruct him In tho proper 
use of them ? Not, however, that wo supjmse tho language of our first parents 
was os copious os most modern languages, or that tho identical language which 
they used Is now in existence SfaDy of tbe primitive radical words may and 
probably do' exist in various langnoges, hut observation teaches ns thot Inngmgcs 
must improve and undergo considerable changes as knowledge increases, and bo 
snbjcct to continual alterations, from other causes incident to men in society * 

693 a Articulate language is either oral or written Oial 
language is tbe expression of our ideas by intelligible sounds or 


* Horne Tooke s assertion, that language is of human invention, is, like some 
other of his assertions, very untenable “ This method of referring words,” says 
lie, “ immediately to God ns their framer. Is a short cut to esenpo inquiry nnd 
explanation It saves the philosopher much trouble, but leaves mankind in much 
ignorance, nnd leads to great error ” Bat whnt ignorance, wo would tide, can tho 
supposed Dnnne onginof language perpetuate among mankind? or how can it 
lend to great error’ Unless wo can ascertain the true onginof language, we arc 
jost where wo wore as to ignorance or c’-rop, whether w§ assume a Divine or a 
hnman orlgip. 
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iroid « Written language is the representation of significant 

sounds By letters or charucla s 

b Oral language to have reason to suppose continued long to be tie oa’j- 
medium It which knovi Mlge could bo imparted or social intercourse tua Jitainai. 
But, in the progress of krowl edge, various methods, such as Ai« wltTfli r j. t, 
S.c iierc densod for attaining a more jeTionmt and extensive vehicle of Lt. 

At length, uo-ds wore reduced to their ample articulate sounds, and-M fry 
le ‘ers were adopted to denote those sounds Hence, letters are mnrti for cyfcuc 
Founds , and bv a combination of these elementary marks or le'ters all tro’d-.f 
signs of though'', arc maac visible in vmting and again transferred from tb» ft 
to the mind — By oral language vre comninmcato onr thoughts oulv to those tin* 
are present, bnt bv means ol written laugnage we can convey tnem to tkicy 
distant region', ns well as to fu*nre gcncnv*ions 


Of the U*aqc irhich cons'dutes the Zoic of Language 


594 a TT ttt.t tt of Gkaidiae — As language is composed o f 
arbitrary ■words denved from various sources, and subject to 
numerous modifications and combinations, the necessity of t' 1 1 - 
formtlg of expression, in order to he accurately understood, 
would naturally suggest itself to every reflecting mud Hence, 
we find among the Greeks and Homans, as among other notions, 
attention was eaily paid to a systematic arrangement of tho'e 
modes of expiession -which seemed best calculated to convey the 
meaning intended The system which professes to unfold and 
illustrate the rules and principles hy which uniformity or 
accuracy of expression is secured is called Grammar Those 
principles which are applicable to all languages constitute what 
is termed Uni renal Grammar, while tho«o which are confined 
to nnj one Language '”•? denominated Particidai Grammar 


b No Gnmmarian can, of hi? own a alter any mode of or 

J 5 I®** 10 a ^onl a ppmCcation different from that which has been allotted to 
it l»r established u<ige He i« p r opcrIv the comptttr and nt*emt:er of ^ 
airc'im exi>tinp and not the promnljmtor of no r laws of hi* own frumnp H* 
mny mdop’i recommend tills cr that mode of expression, ns more ngrccaVo to 
an.iioj-v # b it it mnst remain with the public whether or rot his advice te 
?, miinJiVj 1,0 1 nc ^ s f" t0 ® L ' XJITe thu ■agreement or disagreement of word*, 
H}* **' tx “ xn different forms of exprcsrlon , toredn-s 

uralm 'L ar nil<i<: 7 tec "aue class and bvn careful induction of par 

t ^,ir n f coneni proper Uons By tbfso means, he greatly facilitates 
VnmrW^if u 10 swsncu-. renders natives more iwfect In the 

cu-wom ° l 0X1 * 9 at jrvCd P^cater s*nlulitr, if not a permanency to 


j93 A Pule, m Grammar, is on established mode or form to 
v nc i a. largo number of particular things is subject, either in 
mileuion, concord poMtion, &c , thus, it is a rule, in English, 
that the plural of nouns should he formed hy adding s to the 
singular — as book, books J ° 

"' n ^•? a 'P f,on from a -ule is a dei lotion from the 
f ( „ u *1*“ h "o' >r collection, thus, the plural of 

is thus for ned “'tend of as beaur, because it 

Trench from winch language it is denied 
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5 Tie exception to ft rule arises, either because the word or phrase thus usca 
has been denred from another langungc, or because custom has assigned that 
mode , In either ease, however, it now forms a fats of tho langnage, and must bo 
observed as mnch ns the lulo itself 

697 Both tho rules and exceptions of a language must have 
obtained the sanction of established, or, as it is generally de- 
nominated, good usage, and this usage must he i cputable, 
national, and piesent 

698 The Usage which gives law to language must, in ihejirst 
place , be Reputable 

By reputable mage is meant that mode of expi cssion which 
has been adopted by Authors, distinguished for combining ex- 
tensive knowledge with the talent for communicating it 

599 a Tho conversation of men of rank nnd eminence will certainly havo 
some influence on language And, in what concerns merely tho pronunciation, it 
is the onl> rule to which w o can refer the matter m every doubtful case , hut in 
what concerns the tcords themselves, or their construction and application , it is of 
importance to have some certain, sttadv, nn&vell-tnoicn standard to which we can 
refer, a standard to which overyono has access to coma's and examine, end 
this can be no other than authors of reputation Accordingly, we find that these 
are, by universal consent, in actual possession of this authority, nnd to this 
tribunal, when any doubt arises, tho appeal is nlwnjs made — The attempt of 
Wcbstei to mike comet sation tho solo standmdat correctness is most injudicious 
and unsafe, for the reasons just assigned 

b By Authors of Jleputation or Standard Author s, wo mean those who combine 
extensive knowledge with tho talent for communicating it, who have weighed 
well the propriety of their words and tho structure of their sentences A writer 
may be valued for the profundity of his knowledge, but if he is dcflcient in com- 
municating it, he is of no authority mlh respect to language The estimation m 
which » writer is held by the public must always decide to whatcinss he belongs, 
or to what eminence he has attained Soma persons, for instance, mny prefer, 
as a poet, Parnel to Milton, lint no one will dispute tbo superior fame of tho 
latter to that of the former 

c Nor is it upon tho authority of a fete reputable writers that any mode of 
construction can bo deemed properly established In order to become reputable 
u">age, it must have received tbo sanction of many, if not of tho majority of 
wntersof this class The Buie is applicable also both to verbal Critics and Gram- 
marians * Though tho opinions of such men, formed, as they must be, from a 
careful investigation of tbo general principles of a language, mil hare, nnd ought 
to hare,greate> might than those of any other individuals, yet the single authority 
of anj Critic or Grammarian, however distinguished be may be, is not of itself 
sufficient to establish any mode which ho may recommend, or to reject what ho 
deprecates Ho may point out the nnnlogv of the one and tho erroneousness of 
the other, nnd his arguments may bo founded on truth , but it must depend upon 
tbo generality of other writers whether or not his opinions shall be adopted It 
is, however, to he presumed, that since our language is now extensively culti- 
vated, tho deductions of tho learned and jndicaous critic or grammarian will 
receive greater attention than formerly, and anomalies nnd irregularities will, 
consequently, become mnch fewer 

GOO This Usage must, m the second place, be National, — not 
confined to tins or that province, but must form the language 
of the nation, and he everywhere intelligible. 


* It must he observed, that the office of the Grammarian and thntof theCntic, 
though frequentlj combined, are yet distinct Tlic Grammarian is properly tho 
compiler of the Lares of the language, and tho Verbal Critic is he who notifies tho 
abuses that are creeping in 
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COl a In the third place, this Usage must le It esent 

8 Manv words formerly in ttso and occurring in the authorized version of fro 
Bible, in Shukspearo s plays, m Bacon’s Essays, and in other writings of that 
period, from being less suitable than others, are now obsolete, thatis.hareccaswl 
to be cmploved by good modem writers In determining, therefore, what worts 
are to bo considered obsolete regard mnst bo had to the spears of composition 
and to the nature of the subiect A greater lntttndo is allowed to Poetry than 
to Prose In Poetnr, any word which cannot plead tlio authority of J/if'on o- 
sonie standard contemporary poet, may be justly regarded ns obsolete In Pnm 
(e-ccept in burlesque, or in passage* of ancient storu, or when the subject is on 
some art or scim re) no word shonld ho employed w hich has ceased to be used by 
good writers for the last century This remark is applicable not only to innprro- 
prlutc icords, but to awkward, nneonth declensions and combinations of worts. 
(Sot 292 to 237 ) 

G02 a Tlic usages of ici itten rntlier than of oral language, 
determine tlie Utiles of Grammar, because tlio former exhibit 
not only pi esent but national and reputable usage 

b Another reason for bnsing tlic Itnlcs of Grammar on tlio nsages of written 
rather than of oral language is, that oral language is not generally uttered with 
sufficient care to avoid mistakes , but w ntten language requires greater caution 
in the choice and accuracy of expression, that tho meaning of the vntcr may ho 
distinctly conveyed 


CANONS OF CRITICISM 
XdSSSOTI e9. — Exercise S9. — Page 129 

G03 Ab Good Usage is not always ttmfoi m m its decisions, 
unquestionable authorities being found for different modes of 
expression, it lias been thought desirnblo to drnw up certain 
Canon r, or Pules of Criticism, by winch tlio student will be 
enabled to decide to wlucli mode of oxpiession the preference 
h due The subjoined Canons, proposed by Dr Campbell, in 
his “ Philosophy of Rhetouc," has e received tho approbation 
of cron judicious writer on this subject — 


1 Canons to determine the Choice of Wot ds 


G04 Canon 1 — a "When usage is dtuded ns to any particular 
w onls or phrases, and when one of the expressions is susceptihlo 
of a dificrent meaning, while tho other admits of only one signi- 
fication, the expression which is strictly vnnocal should ho 
preferred , thus, “To speak contemptuously of a person/’ is 
better than “ to speak contemptibly ,” ns the latter torm signifies 
that tho manner of speaking deserved contempt 


b For this rewon, aught, signifying “ anything,” is bettor than outfit, denoting 
ai tv seareeln, ns an adverb is better than scarce hi consequence is preferable 10 
or consequence, which signifies also •• of Importance-’ 


mm, lire, as equivalent to ordinal, is preferable to prtmaru T1 
^roouymous vv itli pi-tncipnl and is opposed to secondary, tho former 
iqniinl.nt to anginal, and Is opposed to tferirafire or acquired 


Ganon 2 — a In doubtful cases analog i/ should ho rc- 
t»n ~i; thus, contemporary is better than cofempoi art/, (on 
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"being used before a consonant, and co before a vowel — asj con-* 
comitant , co-coal. 

b For a similar reason, “ he needs," “he dares," “ whether he mil or not,’’ tita 
preferable to “ he need," “he dare," “ whether he will or no (See 162 c, 18S d, 
<198 d) 

606 Canon 3 — Wlien expressions are m other respects equal, 
that should be preferred which is the shoiiest and most agreeable 
to the ear 

G07 Canon 4 — When none of the preceding Utiles are ap- 
plicable, regard should be had to simplicity On this ground, 
accept , appiove , admit, are prefeiable to accept of, apptovc of, 
admit of 

2. Canons to determine the Disuse oi Dejection of TYoids and 

Phi ases. 

608 a Though no expression or mode of speech, which is 
not sanctioned by usage, can he justified, we must not, hence, 
suppose that every phraseology sanctioned by usage is to be 
retained In such cases, custom may be properly checked by 
Criticism, the province of which is, not only to remonstrate 
against the introduction of any woid or phraseology, which 
may be either unnecessary or contrary to analogy, hut also to 
exclude whatever is reprehensible, though m general use. 

b It is by the exercise of this prerogative of criticism, Hint languages are 
gradually refined and improved, which w onld o thorn Ise either become stationary 
or hasten to decline in exercising this authont). Criticism cannot pretend 
Instantly to degrade any phraseology , which she mav deem objectionable, bnt 
she may, by repeated remonstrances, gradually cancel it. Her decisions in such 
cases, may be properly regulated by the following Canons, os delivered by tbo 
same author (See 599 c ) 

609 Canon 1 — a All words nnd phrases particularly hat sh, 
and not absolutely necessary, should he dismissed, as, « n- 
successftdness, icrongheadedness 

b A word or phrase is considered necessary, alien there are no synonymous 
words, in the event of n dismission, to supply Its place, or no way of convoying 
properly the same idea without the aid of circumlocution 

CIO The following Criteria will enable the student to determine what words 
are considered objectionable . — 

n Cntenon 1 Terms composed of words already compounded, the several 
parts of which are hot easily united , such os, shame faced ness,dis interest cd ness 

l Criterion 2. Whenowordissoformednndaccentcdastorcnderitof difficult 
utterance, such as, questionless, primarily, peremptorily 

c Criterion 3 A short or nnacccnted syllable repeated nt the end of d word is 
ftlw ays disagreeable, and should therefore he avoided , ns, in hohty, sillily (Sea 
430 b) 

611. Canon 2 — Tfrhen the Etymology plainly points to a 
diffetent signification from uhat the woid bears, propriety and 
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simplicity require its dismission TIi us, the -word beholden taken 
for oil wc-d, and the verb to unloose for to loose or untie, should 
be rejected 

To- tie tas e reason, annul ard di«muJ ouchtnot to bi conJdued synonymous 

612 Conor 3 — a 'When words become obsolete or axe never 
used except in particular phrases, they should he rejected, ns 
tliei give the style an air of vulgarity, while their general disuse 
renders them obscure 

6 Ot tt esc he/ dint, irAif, mo 3 * * * * * * * 11 /, pro and eon , foriush examp’cs , as, “I tad u 
U fpo,” “b dirt of nrsuiuen*, * o moot point,” “it was aignodpro and 
cun ’ Tbc-e'phnisco’ogies arc never a lmt ted into pood writing Thomson, 5a 
bt, “ Castic of iclolecc*', has imitated the antique s yle of Spenser, end Intro- 
duced many words now obsole»c 

613 Canon 4 — All words and phrases which, analyzed 
crrammaticatly, include a solecism , should he dismissed as, 
“I had rather go,” for “I would rather go,” or, “Id rather 
go ” (See 400 c ) 

614 Canon 5 — All expressions which, according to the 
established Rules of the Language, either, 1, have no meaning, 
or, 2, involve a contradiction, oi, 3, according to the fair con- 
8 f ruction of the words, convey a meaning different from the 
intention of the speaker, should be dismissed 

1 Of expressions v-hicb have lit-le or no meaning, the following arc examples 
“ f.mw/iits.T " — "Hating a month s mind /or a thing" Such expressions 
ought alrays to ha aro ded 

2 Of cxp-esT-ons involving a contradiction the fo'Iov-ing will <=er.e as an 
cramp’s • TI ere vere four ladies in the company, every one prettier than 
aaovhcr This is impo=sib’o 

3 Tie talhmug uxyrcc=v ion= convev a meaning different from the intention of 

the 'p'.iikc’' * Ilv.'ineaagood'ong Thi3 phrase, us It is ot present cois'ruc'eJ 

imp’ll tha. h» «jjy i* good , but th" sitcabc* meant to sav, “ He stngi well ” 

Tn ’ esarae manner, w ben It Is said. 'This lathe best part he acts,” the sentence, 

a'vc.rduig to th « net luterpreta’ion o' the wo-ds osprc-*cs an opinion, ro f of 

th - nrtirtr of bis acting bu. of t v c part or ehuraeier which he rets. It should 

thcrefc-e be • He rets this part bertcr than any other ” For n s milar revon, 

the followir . ko ere- is incorrect * Who vs [timing yon geography Instead 

o'. Who i> teaching you geography * ” (See 41 o ) 
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II — STYLE 

BESSON 90. — Exercise 90 .—Page 130 

615 Stxxe is the peculiar manner of expression which we 
adopt to convey oui ideas to others This manner is alwaj s 
more or less influenced hy the moral and intellectual character 
of a writer, and by his peculiai temporament, education, and 
employment Certain qualities will, therefore, be peculiar^ to 
the individual, while others will be possessed in common with 
all writers Thus, whether the style be concise oi diffuse, 
plain or ornamental, must depend on the taste and ability of 
an author, hut peispicuity of cxpiessiou is a quality essential 
m all 

616 The principal qualities of a good Style are Peispicuity 
and JEneigy, and, next in. impoitance, Sai mony 


PERSPICUITY OP EXPRESSION 

617 a PimsMCTTirv of Exprfssioit implies the use of such 
words and phrases, and such an arrangement of them, as shall 
convey our ideas with clearness, accuracy, and pi ccision. 

I Peispicuity of Expression is not at all concerned about the 
correctness of our sentiments or the conclusiveness of our 
leasonmgs Accuracy m these respects must depend on tho 
application of good sense, careful investigation, and logical 
skill The rules of Perspicuity enable us to convey oui meaning , 
whatei er that may he, with such distinctness and certainty, as 
cannot he misunderstood hy an ordmnry mind 

CIS a Though Perspicuity is on essential, jet, remorhs Dr Whotcly, it is n 
rclatite quality, and, consequently, cannot properly ho asserted of onyworkwith- 
ont a tacit reference to the class of readers or hearers Jfoi which it is designed 
The style v lucih is adapted to the learned may ho quite uusuitcd to tho illiterate 
Wo must, therefore, tale into consideration the dcgice and fond of attention 
which the individuals whom we are addressing havo hecu accustomed to or arc 
likely to bestow Some hearers or readers, for instance, will bo found stow of 
apprehension indeed, hut capable of understanding what is \erj copiously and 
gradually explained to them , while others, on tho contrary, who are much 
quicker in perceiving the reuse of what is expressed in a short compass, aro in- 
capable of long attention, and are not only wearied, but absolutely bewildered, 
by a diffuse Stjlo 

l It is not, however, to be understood, because extreme conciseness is ill- 
suited to hearers or readers whoso intellectual powers and cultivation arc but 
small, that a prolix stylo is therefore best odnpted to such mmds Both extremes 
arc, in general, improper Most of those who would comprehend the meaning, 
when brieilv express'll, and many of those who could not do so, are likely to bo 
bewildered bj too great an expansion, and, being unable to maintain a steady 
attention to what is said, they forget port of whnt they have hoard or read 
before the sense is complete To avoid the disadvantages both of conci seness 
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nnd prolixity, It will frequently be nocc-siry to employ repetition , tbit is to 
n licit tlio nine sentiment and nrgument in imny different forms of expression, 
cicli in itself brief, bnt nil together affording such an expansion of the sen«o to 
lx- conveyed, nnd so detaining tlio mind upon It, ns the caso may require Care 
must, of cour-c, be token tlint the repetition bo not too glaringly apparent , the 
variation must not consist in tlio mere use of synonymous w ords , bnt what has 
been expressed m appropriate terms may bo repeated in metaphorical , tho ante- 
cedent and consequent of an argument, or tlio parts of an antithesis, may bo 
transposed, or tho several different points that' have been enumerated, may bo 
presented in n varied order, Ac 

619 Perspicuity refeis, 1st, to the right use of Woids nnd 
Phrases. 2ndlj, to tho Stiuclure of Sentences 

620 Perspicuity in tlio use of TToi ds and Phrases requires 
three things, namelj — 1 Put ity, 2 Piopriety, 8 Pteemon. 


VVOEDS AND MEASES, 


Parity. 


621 Pueitit of Language consists m tho uso of such words 
nnd constructions only ns nro sanctioned by the best modem 
tisaije The two violations of Purity nro, 1, Brn lartsm, and 

2, Solecism — Barhai ism is the use of, 1, Foreign, 2, Learned, 

3, Obsolete, and 4, Newly-coined woids — Solecism is the viola- 
tion of some grammatical lule or idiom. 

622 — 1 B.VEUAEisir — Pale 1 — a Av oid using modem Fo- 
i ciyn woids or phases, except such as are absolutely necessary 
to convej new ideas, oi describe new scenes nnd objects which 
cannot ho expressed by established English w ords So copious, 
however, is our langungo, that there aro few objects which 
cannot he described bj means of Euglish words 


l> Tlio follow mg arc a few of tbe numerous foreign words which dlsflgnro the 
pages of tome of our periodicals, all of which could bo better expressed in 
English — 


Foreign 
A p repos 
Amour propre 
Jlcuhnagc 
llranx-esprils 
Flasi 
l*m nrant 
Cot mile 
Canard 
Ci-dfrant 
CorlSge 
Coup tXitat 


Fnghsh 

in rofcrcnco to, pen'on- 
relf love [nblj 
mlrtli gaiety, 
men of wit. 
sated with 
n jolly sort of man 
rabble 

on Idle rumour 
of former days 
procession 
a violent measure. 


Foreign Fnghsh 

D(bns fragments 

IKbut , , appearance 

Meaner . breakfast 

Elite tlio best part 

Emeute riot, disturbance 

A mplovls persons employ cd, 

Ennui weariness 

Fait accompli a thing realized 

EVieeti nrtlessncss 

fets , ab-tract 

Savants learned men 


e J't rtsm is n tern frequently used to Imply tho rejection of nil foreign 
phrases from our compo-itlous. 

d Tins persons most addicted to n*« foreign woTds aro— 1 Young continental 
wlM> 'i 'V° 'Dsj'lny a little of their ncqulrcd knowledge, i authors of 
Sr™? n l ,inv , w 'i° '®e not conversant with their own lnngnnge , nnd 8 writers 
m tnv lower class periodicals.— Tho higher doss produeMons, whether regular 
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treatises or periodicals, never admit these words, except on very special occasions 
When foreign. words are used m books, they ore generally printed in Italics 

t Sometimes Latin and Foreign words are purposely introduced to confine the 
meaning to certain persons, or to conceal some indelicate ulea which the writer 
is ashamed to translate 

f The following, abridged from Dr Campbell’s “Phil of Phot 
are conclusive Reasons for avoiding the me of Foreign words — 

1 These foreign words, being eo different from ours both ir> Ortho- 
graphy and Pronunciation, constitute so many anomalies 11111011 , by 
loading the Grammatical Pules with exceptions, corrupt the simplicity 
and regularity of our language. 

2 By admitting these words, others of native grow th, and pcihaps 
moro expressive, are displaced, our language is rendered community 
unsettled, and the productions of even good writers are soon obsolete 

3. Should a writer not be followed in the use of those words, thej 
will appear as so many permanent faults, indicating either the 
writer’s extreme negligence, or bad taste, or ignorance of lus ow 11 
language 


G23 Rule 2 — a In Genet al filet atui e, Latin nnft .Gtceh 
words and phrases should bo avoided, except such as hare 
already obtained the sanction of good usage , oi are rendered 
necessary m the description of some viienlion or dtscoverg — In 
Science and Arty however, many terms, foimed from Latin and 
Greek primitives, hat e been recently introduced, ns they have < 
been fbund more expressh e than tbe terms which they bai e ’ 
displaced. 


h The foil owing ore a few examples of Latin wonts which occur in certain 
writings. For additional, see the Abridgment of the Grim , p 130 


Ah imfio.from the beginning 1 

AfortiSn, with stranger reason 
A pniin, from, cause to effect. 

A posteriori, from effect to cause 
Ad valorem, according to the value 
Caeteru paribus, other thmg3 being 
equal. 

Be jure, in right, ia law 
Be noro, anew, over again 
Beo entente, (D V.) God willing 
Exempli pratm, (eg) for example 


Er talhidrd, from the choir, by a.itlio 

Ex parte, on one side [nlj 

In hmtne, at the outset 

Jn toto, entirely 

Se plus ultra, the utmost limit 

Per se, by Itself, alone 

Pro templre, for the time 

Quondam, formerly 

Sine die, without fixing a dnj [l-c 

Sine giii non.withont which it cannot 

Verbatim, word for word 


G24 Rule 3 — a Obsolete words and constructions must be 
avoided Many words formerly used hare ceased to bo em- 
ployed by good writers. Some of tlieso are now quite unintel- 
ligible , others are used merely by a few poets in imitation, of 
older writers 


t or words, the following arc a few,— Behoof, behest, ereichile, whilom, yelepal, 
wist not Quoth iw "’ ™ constructions,— It grieteth me, for, lam grieved f / 
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c Several words and constructions occur m the authorized translation of tl a 
B Me which were current 300 years ago, bnt nro now obsolete, of these the fol- 
lowing are a few — 

01 iron?*- — 

Prcrc-t, means, Go before, m Paalm xri 3 , now it means, to stop, hinder 

Temp!, to trv, provo, in Gen sxii 1 , now, to solicit to evil 

Ta’r, a reckoning, m Used v 8 , now , a narrative 

Fmment, hanging over In Each mi 52, now, distinguished 

Otferd to cause to err, m Matt, mii 8 , now, to displease, injure 

in'r.af, to use, handle, in Mat*- ssai C , now, to prav for, to expostulate wi'h 

Of Phrases — 

Matt vi 9 — Onr Father i Tnrfi for, tr ho 

Matt, xx 14 —That thine is , for, that irhteh is thine 

Ma>t xx. 31 —The multitnde rebuked them because, for, that 

Matt anvil 21 —"Whether of the twain , for, tthich of the tiro 

John -ox IS —On cither tide for, on each side one 

Acts xxvm 13 —Fetched it compas , for, coasted round 

(See Booker's Obsolete Scnptnro Words ) 

625 little 4 — a Xcidy-comed Words must lie avoided , such 
as, cncuinbermcnt for encumbrance, connevtty for connection, 
martyrized for martyred 

6 \bbreviations of polvsyliables, formed by lopping off nU the syllables except 
the fret, or the first and second, must be avoided , such as Imp for hypochondriac 
rep for reputation, penult for penultimate, Grtru for extraordinary, hvper nnd 
mcoQ for hypercntic and incognito 

c Tho Introduction of new words is nllownblc only, ns Mr Mnrsh properly 
observes, “ whenever a people bv emigration or some great political chnngo are 
brought into contact with new objects, new cmntm.tanccs, nnd new duties ’ 
In the um? of <=uch words, the English Analogy must bo ob erved, either m the 
derivation or composition of them 

62G a — 2 Solecism — Hide 6 — a All violations either of 
Syntax or of the English Idiom in general must he at oided ns, 
“You urns," for “ you iccrc , ” “I want a tong," for “ a pair ot 
tongs , ” “ Give attendance to reading/ for “ attention to ' 

b The best Genet al Hide to he observed with regard to 
Punty is — That the words employed should be easy and fnunhnr, 
such as arc used bv sensible unaffected men in good com crea- 
tion Indeed, a plain native stylo is the most intelligible to 
all persons, nnd, by a proper management of words, can bo 
made much more expressive than that which is formed by the 
introduction of foreign words 


Hropridy 

X/CSSOTTS 91. ft. & b. — Exorcises 91. a. &. b . — Page 131 

x> si. a. — 027 Fnonum* or Exrrrssiox 13 giving to overv 
thing its proper name, that is, using only such words and 
phrases ns the best usage has appropriated to the ideas intended 
by them This rule is of universal application 
t/w observed bv Mr Marsh), ,f m tbo choice of words, 
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■^Titers are frequently guided not jneiely hy then Imowledge of 
a subiect, "but "by their temperament. Thus, a man of moderate 
nassions anil employ few epithets, and those of mild sigmuca- 
tion , while one of warm passions will use many intensives, ana 
words of 6trong and stirring meaning Again, a man acbus- 
tomcd to caretul analysis will ho particular m his clioico ol 
words, while a loose thinker will employ the same expression 
to denote various shades of meaning ’’ (Mai sit's Lect ) 


G28 Mule 1.— Avoid low or vulgai words, contractions, or 
phrases 

a Words such ns, topsy-turvy, hurly burly, pell mell, lief, dint, whit, Ac 
6 Contractions such as,-im'/, or n't, haren’t, lor u not, are not, haie not 
c Phrases to get into a scrape, currying favour, danclng’nttendnnce, Ao. 
d Slang w»&, which toad to debase tho morality 03 wdl as tho speech of a 
nation 

e instcad of employing a low word, employ a smonymoils ono, or, when a 
better cannot bo found, remodel the sentence altogether 
/ The following are n few instances in wliich approved expressions iua\ be 
substituted for those that are common — , , 

Common expressions Approved Common tipi esstons Approved 

to brag, to boast pitched, upon, chosen 

their betters, their supenoi s to hold long, to contn uclong 

broke Mb word, violated his promise to cry up, extol 

stand upon security, insist upon security to smell ontmotlves, discord or discern, 

with half an eye, easily fell to work, began 


629 Mule 2 — Avoid Pi ovtncuihsms 

Every county cither lias some mods peculiar to itself, or nttachcs Eomo mean 
ing to a word which is different from the general acceptation In Eomo parts,for 
instance, Kill is Improperly used for shall, and shall for tcill A wntor, there- 
fore, should carefuUy exclude all provincialisms, and strictly adhere to the 
language used by the best authors 


630 Mule 3 — a In works intended for genet al > eailers, avoid 
introducing technical terms j as they form the 'peculiar dialect 
only of a particular class 

6 Thus, to inform thore who do not understand sea-phrases, that “ "Wo tacked 
to the larboard, and stood off to sea,” would bo expressing ourselves obscurely. — 
Every branch of knowledge, ns of law, of medicine, chemistry, Ac,, has certain 
terms ana a certain phraseology peculiar to Itself, and these should bo confined 
to their proper subjects In writing works strictly professional, thopropor rule 
is, to employ such technical terms as custom has already established, defining, 
modifying, or extending them as the occasion may require. 


631 Mule 4. — a In jiiose composition, exclude words that 
are purely^orftcaf, such ns, morn , eve, plaint, lone, what time, &c. 

6 In every language wliich is furnished with two distinct vocabularies, ono 
adopted to prose, and the other to poetry, a mixture of both in tbe same com- 
y o S tlon „m trayB r, in t J5° “otto*, either culpable negligence, or extrema want of 
taste To see, as Dr Crombie, In his ” Gymnasium,’' properly remarks, 11 the 
langnagcof Paradise Lost,’ ana tho diction of 1 Tho Spectator/ blended together, 
either in tho narrative of the historian, or m tho grave discnssion of tho phllS 
^risibility of a common reader , and to a person of 

L 2 
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e Not only should alt words and phrases, peculiarly belonging to poetry, be 
excluded Iron: prose, but likewise all those modes o£ expression, which are 
adapted and generally appropriated to one species ol prose, should bo repudiated 
in cvcryothcr Dialogue, history, oratory, epistolary correspondence, and philo- 
sophical discussion haw, in general, a separate and distinctive stylo suited 
to the character of each To mix, therefore, two or more of these different 
styles in the same composition, is improper 

G32 Rule 6 — a In the same sentence avoid using the same 
word either too frequently , or in dtffei ent senses Thus, “ Gre- 
f pryfaioured the undertaking, because the manager, in coun- 
tenance, favoured his friend , ” should be “ t esemhled his fhend " 

6 One great source of obscunty is the frequent repetition of pronouns, w hen we 
have occasion to refer to different persons. Thus, in tho following sentence, 
“Usias promised his father never to abandon Aw friends,” tho second Au is 
ambiguous , it may refer cither to his otrn friends, or to Ills father s On tho first 
supposition, say, “ Lisins, speaking of his friends, promised his father never to 
abandon them " On tho second supposition, say, “ Lisias, speaking of his 
father s friends, promised his father never to abandon them " Again, “ One may 
have an air which proceeds from ft just sufficiency and knowledge of the matter 
before lum, which may naturally produce some motions of his head and body, 
irAtrA might become the bench bettor than the bar ” This sentence will bo 
better Tendered thus “ Ono may have an air which proceeds from a just suffict 
cncynnd knowledge of thomattcr before him, and these mny produce sncA motions 
of his head and body as become tho bench better than the bar " from tlicso 
remarks, wo sec that tho same pronoun should refer to tbo same person or object, 
and the same relative should refer to the same antecedent throughout the sentence. 
(Sec 80S) 

G33 Ruled — a At oid equivocal words, that is, never employ 
those -words which may ho susceptible of a senso different from 
the sense you intend to be com eyed 

Thus, “ A little after the Deformation of Luther,” should bo,“theHoformation 
begun Ay Luther,” “ I will hare mercy and not sacrifice,” Bhould he, “ I prefer 
mercy to sacrifice,” or, “I require mercy and not sacrifice ” — 11 They were both 
more ancient among the Persians than Zoroaster or Zorduslit.” As onlv one 
person is here intended, the meaning would be better conveyed thus “ They 
were both more ancient among tho Persians than Zoroaster, or, ns he Is some- 
times called, Zcrdusht " — “ He aimed at nothing less than the crown," may 
denote cither that, “Nothing was lcs3 aimed at by him than the crown,” or, 
“ Nothing inferior to the crown would satisfy Ids nmbitlon ” “He is one of the 
oldest inmates may mean either oldest in age, or tho longest tn residence 

• b As the plural of some words conveys a different meaning from tho singular, 
care must bo taken to render tho expression definite , thus, “His manner was 
harsh ," “His manners are rough." “ One lawyer a practice may be extensive , 
another s practices mny not be honourable " (See S3 e) 


it. 91. to. — G34 Rule 7 — Words conveying xnconqiuous or 
inconsistent ideas, must, in senous and grave compositions, ho 
avoided In Runs, Epigrams , and humorous writing, unex- 
pected and ludicrous comparisons are not onlv allowablo, but 
torm a lending characteristic 


v- 


« fl>° rarious tpeaes of unintelligible writing, Dr Campbell, in hii 
Philosophy of Rhetoric, ’ notices the following — 

00303 l com Confusion of Thought There is a sort of half 
"° fl ud 601110 "rltcra impatient to give to tho world 
ls f 5 B 3 r understood by themselves Now , if a wnter himrel 
a .? d ^Perfeetlg the rcntimcnU he wonld communicate, then 
43 CTC * PtohabOity that tho reader wilt not perceive them at all. The followuif 
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is an example o£ tills kind of writing — " And ns to n well taught mind, when 
ion' vo said a haughty and prond man, yon have spoko a narrow conception, 
little spirit, and despicable carrlnge ” Perhaps, if tko author had any meaning, 
it might be this « IThbn yon have called n man jirond and haughty , j on havo 
ascribed to him a narrow conception, mean spirit, and despicable carriage 

l The Second species arises from Affectation of Excellence, In this kind of 
writing, them is always something figurative bnt the figures are remote , 
things that am heterogeneons being Introduced, and producing what is usually 
termed homlxist “ This temper of soul,” says “ Tbo Guardian,” speaking of 
meekness and humility, “ keeps onr understanding tight about us TVhotlier 
P tho author had any meaning in this expression, or what it was, Js not cosy to 
be determined , but scarcely could anything more incongruous, in tho Way of 
metaphor, have been imagined The understanding is mode a girdle to our 
other mental faculties, for tho fastening of which girdle, meekness and humility 
servo ns a buohle. 


e. Hyperbolical language also, when carried to extravagance, generally pro- 
duces the same effect as tho inoncllons, excltlug ridicule, U not disgust, instead 
of admiration. 


636 Rule 8 — a Lot every word and phrase bo strictly adapted 
to the ideas intended to be conveyed, thus, “ Tho obsci nation of 
the Sabhath is a duly incumbent on Christians," should bo, 
“ Tho obsei mice f See, 


b Avoid using one word /or another, thus, 


1 Affect, to influenco . .for , 


2 Amerced, fined for 


3 Avocation, a colling aside , tor . 

4 Belong, to bo tho property of . for • 


B Conviction, an act of tho under- 1 

standing . , . , J Ior 

C Composure, a settled Etato . for . 

7 Jh setphne, n course of training . for 

8 Disposition, moral character , for . 

9 Emerge, to come forth from . for 

10 Eminent, distinguished , tor 

11 Jfmijraaf.onowhomovesfroml 

his native country . f ror 

12 Eternal, what has always existed for , 

13 Exposition, explanation , for 

14 Impracticable, what cannot bo ) 

accomplished . j" I0r 

15 Ingenious, apt in inventing . for 

16 Intelligible, what may be un- 1 

derstood . . , . , / ‘ or 


17 Mention, to name , for 

18 Observance, complionco with ' for 

19 Predicate, to affirm . , for 

20 Presumptive, probablo . for 

21, Principal , capital, chief , , for , 


. Effect, to accomplish. 

( Immersed, plunged into, deeply cn- 
i gaged 

Tocahon, n trade, business. 

f Oirn, to possess, hn\o a right over , 
1 os, “ Ho owns some property 

Persuasion, an net of tho will 

Composition, a written production. 

. Trial, proof of proficiency, * 
Disposal, arrangement 
. Immerge, to plungo into. 

. Imminent, threatening 

( Immigrant, one who conics into a 
l country as a resident. 

. Ei ei lasting, without end. 

Exposure, laying open to censure 
Impassable, what cannot bo passed 
• Ingenuous , frank, candid. 

. Intellectual, belonging to the mind 
Allude, to hint at. 

Observation/ a remark. 

. Predict, to foretell. 5 

Presumptuous, arrogant, confident 
*' ?nnaple, 'ti settled rule, a mol^o, 
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23 Proposition, ft sentence • * tor Proposal, term!*, condition 

23 Respectable, worthyxif respect tor Rctpcctjul, deferential 

2J Sincere —fine cerd, without) 

wiuc , hence— pure, without f for . . Sanest, active, -vigorous 

fraud ) 

25 Undeniable, that cannot be do- 1 t Unexceptionable, not liable to objee 

med ) \ tlon 

2f, Veracilu, applied to persona for Ti nth, applied to things 


c Atoid improper Phrases, thus, instead of — 

1 Of nil others saj Of all,— or, Ot others 

2 railing Into conversation . soy Engaging in conversation 

T Hold fast hi the tenets of religion soy Hold fast the tends, S.C 


That creed never had n serious 1 
footing in tbo mind . / J 


— never had a firm hold of, or made 
a strong impression on the mind 


037. In cultivating Pi opi ictg of .Expression, aim, 1st, il 
forming clear and distinct ideas, and 2ndly, nt expressing 
those ideas in appropriate language 


Ti eastern 


IE SB OUT S 92, 93. U. &. b — ExB 92, 93. a. &. b — Page 13 l 

Ii 92. — G38 Precision of Stylo consists in the use of such 
words and phrases ns evacth/ convoy tho meaning intended and 
nothing more Precision rcquncs attention to tho fpllowmg 
Rules — 


089 Rule 1 — a Avoid ? epeahng the same sense in different 
icords This fault is called Tautoloqg Thus, “Never did 
Atticus succeed m gaining tho universal love and estcom of all 
men ” Ilere one of tho words m Italics is superfluous 

h Tor the rime reason, tho verdant green, umbrageous shade, first iggrco-on, 
old veteran*, sultan forest, standard pattern, are Improper, ns the ideas expressed 
by the adjectives nro included in the substantives, — In tho follow ing common 
expressions al_o, as tho same idea is implied in both tho terms of each respective 
pair, tbo words in Italics nro, therctoro, superilnous —plain and ei Idcnt, clear 
and obvious, worship and adoration, pleasure and satisfaction, ioB/icfjnnd limits, 
suspicion and jealousy, intents nnd purposes 


040 Ride 2 — a Avoid the use of supajluoits words and 
phrases — This fault is called Pleonasm. 


Thus, " I went home full of a great many serious reflections , " here, tho words 
a great many add nothing to tho sense , they should therefore bo omitted “If 
be ‘ happen ta have imy lo'smre upon his hands," bettor, •• If he liave nny leisure ” 
lie has a cous*dorable share of merit bettor, “Ho has considerable merit ” 


rartimlar cases, howcacr, a certain species of pleonasm is entitled to 
joujowanw'iiee, when it forves to express an earnestness of animation on an 
mtrrvnlr.g subject, ns in phrases like these, “Wo have Sten with our eyes"— 
JAi nearil trlth our ears ’ Such expressions frequently occur in the 
-cred BcripUirus In poetical description, also, where tha fancy Is addressed, 
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omiiiets whicli would otherwise bo accounted superfluous, ore not, if used 
moderately , without effect. The following ore instances oltbis hind -the axw e 
heaven, the silm moon, the blinking morn , the seagirt isle 

641 Rule 3 — a Never introduce words which convey more 
than what tv as intended This rule is frequently violated by 
the injudicious use of Synonyms . _ 

The follow mg sentence is incorrect in this respect 0 ° l ™SO and /oi It- 

(tide w ere such os to cause hint to face every danger Hero, by endeavouring to 
express one quality more strongly, tlio writer has intrcKlucea another Com age 
resists danger , foi titude supports pain , the word fortitude should, therefore, bo 
onnttod > 


b Synonymous woi ds (being dem cd from different languages, 
one set being English and the othe^fmeign,) had originally, as 
then name implies, the same meaning, and they still agree m 
the leading idea, but, at piesent, express some Special difference 
in sense nnd application 

e As they are like different-shades of tlio same colour, on accurnto water con 
employ them to great advantage, by using them so ns to heighten and fint'li 
tlio picture which he gnes us IVhat was wanted in tho one, to mcreaso tho 
force or the lustre of the imago w hich ho moans to exhibit, he supplies hy tho 
other But, w ith a view to this end, he must bo very careful m the choice winch 
he makes of them, and not employ them promiscuously, merely for the sake of 
filling up a period, or dncrsifylng tho language 


642 Rule 4 — a Synonymous teotds are piopeily employed, 
Fust, When an obsciae term, which we cannot avoid using, on 
account of some connexion with what eithei precedes or follows, 
requires to he explained by one that is clearer , Secondly, When 
the language of the passions is exhibited Thirdly, When wo 
wish to use a mild term to expiess something natmally 
ofleusne 


b Passion naturally dwells on its object , the impassioned speaker always 
attempts to ri'c in expression , but when that is impracticable, he has recourse 
to repetition, ana thus, in some measure, produces the same effect Tho hearer, 
perceiving Mm overpowered, ns" it wore, by his subject, and at a loss to find 
words adequate to the strength of his feelings, n, by sympathy, earned along with 
him, and enters into all his sentiments. There is, m this case, an expressiveness 
in tlie very effort shown by resorting to synonymous words, which supplies tho 
deflcienoy in the words themselves Thus, Bohngbrohe exclaims, in nn invective 
against the times, But all is little, and low, and mean among us ” Though there 
is hero a land of amplification, or, at least, a stronger expression of indignation 
than any one of these three epithets could havo effected alone, yet there is no 
climax m tho sentence, and no sensible difference of signification But it will 
be easily perceived, that this manner suits only tho popular and declamatory 
style, and that, m compositions which admit no species of the pathetic, it can 
nave no price ’ 

93 a.— 643 An explanation of the moat common 
bynonyms is .subjoined, that the student may be enabled to 
apply th6m with propriety — 

Abandon, forsake, relinquish, desert , gna up, leave, quit Abandon 
is unwillingly to give up anything, as, We were compelled to abandon 
i°~f?’ J? sake ,} s to leave a person m resentment or dislike, as. 
Ho has forsaken all, relinquish is io quit any clam to, as; I rclui- 
qinsh my daim to that estate , desert is to leave meanly or treadle- 
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rously, as, Ho deserted Ins friend m need Wo can say of a man, 
He tfnes up a place of trust, leaves Ins parents in affliction, and quits 
lus countrj 

To abdicate, renounce, resign To aid icate a throne or high dignity, 
renounce an error, resign an office or situation, high or low 

To abate, dimmish, decrease, lessen, relax, impair To abate in 
eagerness dimmish in number decrease m qnantitj , lessen in value, 
relax in mdustrj, impair m vigour or intellect 

To abhor, hate, detest, despise, abominate, loathe, scorn Abhor is 
strongly to dislike, to hale is a dishko produced by rovongo, to 
Attest is an aversion from disapprobation, to despise is to look down 
npon with contempt , to abominate is to detest m tho highest possible 
degreo , to loathe is to bo disgusted at tho sight of offensive objects , 
to scorn is to consider ns utterly unworthy Wc abhor a crime, hate 
a liar, detest treachery, despise affectation, scorn moanncs3, abominate 
ingratitude, loathe bad food 

Abolish, annul, abrogate, reveike, repeal To abolish customs , annul 
a contract, abrogate a law, reiokc a promise or decreo; repeal a 
statute 

Ability, capacity Ability is an actae quality of tho mind to do 
nnjtlnng well, capacity is a passive quality to receive or comprehend _ 
mythmg, — thus, an able commander, a man of a capacious mind 

Acquiesce, resign, agree tn, consent To acquiesce in a person’s 
authority , to resign from a senso of duty , agree m disposition or 
opinion, consent b) persuasion 

Accost, salute, address Accost a stranger , salute a fnond , address, 
to direct our discourse to a person in company 

Acknowledge, own, confess, avow To acknowledge or own supposes 
a small degree of dolinquencj , to confess supposes a lughor degreo 
of cnmtunhty , to aiow is to glory m what we declare Thus, a 
gentleman acknowledges his mistake, a prisoner confesses tho enroo 
of which he is accused, and a patriot avows his opposition to every 
corrupt measure 

Acquaintance, familiarity, intimacy Acquaintance springs from 
occasional intercourse, familiarity from frequent intercourse, mti- 
i lacy arises not morel) from frequent intercourse, but from unre- 
served communication 

Aetnc, diligent, industrious, assiduous, laborious We oro actuc, 
if wc exert our powers, whothor to any end or not , diligent, when 
wc are nctnn to some specific end, industrious, when no timo is left 
unctnplo)cd in some serious pursuit, assiduous, when wo do not 
leave a thing until it is finished , laborious, when tho bodily or mental 
powers are regularly cmplojed in some hard labour 

kmfi S! qtuek ^ racing liko a needle, sharp, cutting like a 
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Addict, devote, apply Wo ato addicted to a thing from a particular _ 
propensity, devoted to a thing from a settled attachment to it, we 
avplv to a thing from a sense of its utility Thus, men are addicted 
to vices , devote their talents to the acquirement of any art or scidnko , 
apply their minds to tho investigation of a subject 

Affront, insult, outrage An intentional breach of politeness is an 
affront, if coupled jnth any external indication of hostibty, it is an 
insult, if it break forth into personal violence, it is an outrage. 

Agreement, contract, covenant, compact , bargain Tho simple con- 
sent of parties constitutes an agreement, a Seal and signature nro 
requisite for «i contract, a solemn engagement on the ono hand, and 
faith in that engagement on tho other, enter into the nature of a 
covenant, a tacit sense of mutual obligation m all the parties, gives 
virtue to a compact, an assent to stipulated terms of sale, may form 
a bargain 

Air, mien, look, manners An air doponds not only on tho counte- 
nance, but on the carnage and action, mien respects the whole 
outward appearance, look depends altogether on the face and its 
changes , manners depend on the general habits and behaviour 

Alone, only Alone means unaccompanied' by any one, as, Ho was 
alone all the day, only menus no other of the same kind, as, He is 
an only son % <■ 

Amazed, astonished, surprised, confounded We nro amazed at 
what is incomprehensible, astonished at what is vast or great, sur- 
prised at what is new or unevpected , confounded bj what is shocking 4 
or tumble 

Ambiguous, equivocal An cqttivoial expression has two meanings 
ono open, and intended to be understood, tho other concealed, and 
understood only by the person who uses the expression An ambi- 
guous expression has, apparently, two senses, and leaves ns m doubt 
which of tho two to ptofer An honest man will refrain from em- 
ploying an ‘cqtinocal expression , a confused man may often utter 
ambiguous terms without any design 

Authentic, genuine An authentic hook is one in which matters of 
fact are related as they reallj happened , a genuine hook is one that 
is written by the person whose namo it beaTs Thus, wo speak of 
the authenticity of Gibbon’s Historj, that is, of its authority as a 
record of facts, and of tho genuineness of Ossian’s Poems, that is, 
whether or not they wore composed by the person to whom they are 
ascribed 

Amend, correct, reform, rectify, emend, improve We amend our 
moral conduct correct errors, reform our 'life, rectify mistakes, 
emend the readings of an author, improve our mind or condition 

Ashamed, bashful Ashamed of our faults, bashful when spoken to 
Assurance, impudence Assurance is confidence in one’s self im- 
mpertuicnce mCleSSnCSE ° f Trant of mocIesf y> ttn unblushing kind of 

i. 3 
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Austere, rigid, snerc, rigorous, stern Austere applies to ourselves 
as -well as to others , rigid, to ourselves only severe, rigorous, stern, 
apply to others only The austere man mortifies himself, the rigid man 
binds himself to a rule A man is severe in his remarks on others , 
rigorous m Ins discipline, steer m his commands 

To arrive, happen, Wo arrive at n place, hut misfortunes happen 
tons 

Beautiful, handsome, pretty Handsome relates to tho proportion 
of the wliolo figure, pretty to the face, Icauhfid is a union of tho 
tiro , thus, 11 A handsome man , a pretty or beautiful woman ” 

Bchauour, conduct , carriage, deportment, demeanour Behaviour 
respects all actions exposed to tho notice of others , conduct respects 
the general lino of a person’s moral proceedings , carnage signifies 
simply tha manner of carrying tho body , deportment is applied only 
to thoso exterior actions that have an immediate reference to othors , 
demeanour is applied to the general behaviour, as it relates to the 
circumstance and situation of the individual 


Brightness, lustre, splendour, brilliancy Brightness is tho generic, 
the rest are specific terms, rising in sense, thus, lustre nses on 
brightness, splendour on lustre, and brilliancy on splendour 

Calamity, misfortune, disaster Calamity applies to some public 
-misfortune, as, -war, pestilence, Ac , misfortune applies to an in- 
dividual , as, loss of property , Ac , disaster applies to somo unfor- 
tunate event which proves a hindrance to work, &c 

Ceremonious, ceremonial Tho former is applied to a form ofciulity, 
the latter to a ichgtous nte 


Cheerfulness, mirth Cheerfulness is a settled state or habit, 
mirth is a single act 

Clearness, perspicuity. Clearness respects our ideas, perspicuity, 
tho mode of expressing thoso ideas 


Complaisant, gallant, polite, well-bred, courteous Complaisant 
applies to our address, a gallant lover, a polite man , a well-bred 
gentleman , a courteous or kind companion ' 

Comprehend understand, conceive, apprehend When we conceit c, 
we may have but ono idea, when wo understand or comprehend, wo 
have all the ideas which tho subject can present, when we appre- 
hend, we take in much, but not tho whole Conceive is employed on 
matters of taste , understanding on familiar objects , comprehending 
00 principles, lessons, &a Thus, tho builder conceives plans, tho 
scholar understands languages, the motaphy sician comprehends subtle 
questions 

Conceal, dissemble, disguise Conceal our designs, dissemble out 
thoughts , disguise onr intentions. 


Conpirr, subdim, surmount, vanquish, subjugate Vanquish an 

caan f t 7 > subdue an enemy or our passions, sur- 
rto*ri an obstaclo , subjugate a nation 
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Conscience, consciousness Tlio former denotes the J acuity by 
winch wo judge of our own conduct , tho lattor denotes a particular 
exertion of . that faculty 


Contemptuously, contemptibly The former term signifies to speak f 
disrespectfully of a person, the latter implies that tho manner ot 
speaking is contemptible 

Courage, fortitude , resolution Courage respeets action , fortitude 
respects passion or endm tng a thing , resolution simply jnaiks tho 
will not to recede A man lias courage tt> moot danger, resolution 
not to yield to the first difficulties that offer , fortitude to endure 
pain 

Custom , habit Custom is a frequent repetition of the samo act; 
habit the effect of such repetition The custom of rising early m tho 
morning is conducive to health, nnd may, m a short time, become 
such a habit as to render it no less ngreoablo than it is nsoful 


Determination, resolution, decision Wo determine upon what 
ought to be done , we resolve from a moral principle to carry out our 
determination, we show decision when wo firmly adhoro to a judgment 
formed 


Diversity, difference, distinction Dnersity is applied to glaring 
contrasts, difference, to less obvious hut still great unlikencss , dis- 
tinction, to still less ohi ious hut cvxdont differences A goodlogician 
will maho a distinction whoro there is a difference. 


Difficulty, obstacle , impediment A difficulty ombamsses us an 
obstacle intervenes between us and our object, an impediment puts .1 
stop to ( our proceedings Wo encounter a difficulty, surmount an 
obstacle, remove an impediment 


Discover, intent Wo discover what existed, but which was un- 
known beforo , we intent what before did not exist 

Doctrines, precepts, principles Doctrine is that which constitutes 
our faith , 0 , precept is that which directs the practice, a principle is 
tho beginning or pnme moving can sc of a thing Wo bolievo m doc- 
trines, obey precepts, imbibo or hold principles 

Dumb, silent, mute Ho is dumb who cannot speak, silent who 
does not speak, mute whose silonce is compulsory 


Endurance,' duration Tho former properly signifies patience, ns 
applied to suffering, tho latter means lasting, as applied to time, ’■ 

1 ^ ' 

Enlarge, increase Enlarge is applied Jo dimension and extent, 
increase is apphed to number We enlarge a house, incicasc an 
army, property’, expense 


Enough, sufficient Ho has enough whose desires are satisfiod ; ho 
has sufficient whoso wants are supplied A greedy man lias nc\ci 
enough, though he ins more than a sufficiency. 
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Fahehood, he, untruth, falsify An untruth and a falsify arc untrue 
sayings which may "bo unintentional or not, a falsehood and a he 
both express contrariety to fact, hut a falsehood may or may not bo 
uttered with a design to mislead, wlulo a he always implies a direct 
intention to deceit o 

Haughtiness, disdain, arrogance , presumption Haughtiness is 
founded on tho high opinion which wo entertain of oursolvos, disdain, 
on tho low opinion wo havo of others, arrogance is a haughty 
assumption of too much importance, presumption is a headstrong 
and unwarrantable confidence 

Hu man, humane Human means mortal , humane, kind 

Idle, lazy, indolent, slothful An idle person dislikes work, though 
lie mu} he active in somo things , a lasy person may employ himself, 
bnt will not troublo Inmself to become oither skilful or accurate, 
slothful and indolent aro opposite to active 

Inform, instruct, teach, educate Inform is simply to communicate 
what was unknown before, instruct and teach imply communicating 
knowledge gradually and regularly, educate implies both to instinct 
and draw out tho faculties so as to teach one's self 

3>. 93, b. — Less, fewer Less is applied to quantity, fewer to 

number 

Maimed, cripple, lame Mamed means wanting a limb, cripple, 
wanting tho use of it , lameness is tho result of oithor of thoso causes 

The nnnd, tho intellect Tho mind comprehends tho thinking 
faculty in general, with all its operations , tho intellect includes only 
that part of it which consists m understanding nnd judgment 

Midcad, delude Mislead is simply to lead astray, delude is 
intentionally to docoivo 

Mutual, common iWirf/iaZ means reciprocal, implying an mtor- 
ilmngo, and is applied to two persons, as, '• mutual friendship,” 
common means what belongs alike to soveral oi many, as, “our 
lommon country ” ” our common friend " 

Negligence, neglect Tho former implies a habit, tho 1 ittcr an act 

Piece, quv-t, calm, tranquillity Peace is applied to nations as 
well as to individuals, quiet is applied to small communities , calm 
is used with respect to a disturbed. situation going hofore, or sue* 
eroding , tranquillity rospccts a situation free from trouble, con- 
'K.crcd in itself A good man enjoy s tranquillity iij himsolf, peace 
with other®, quiet m his family, and calm aftei a storm 

rers-vm, persist Persevere is generally used in a goal sens, , and 
reives to tho actions and the conduct, persist refers to tho opinions 
mu v i >T, and implies neither praiMi nor lilnme, but often m ikes u 
1 ‘ r n rw “ n “d opimonatiae We persncrc in work and »tud\ . we 
f „ J 1 ' fi in aa nrgumont ' ‘ 
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Pride, tamly Pride mokes ns esteem ourselves , vanity makes 
us desire the esteem of others Pride is applicnblo to ever} object, 
good or bad, high or low, small or great, irmly is goncrall} con- 
fined to small objects A man is jiroud who values himself on the 
possession of lus literarj or scientific talent — on Ins wealth, rank, 
power, &c , ho is vain of his person, dress, walk, or an} thing that is 
fmolous 

Proposal, proposition Proposal is something offered, as toms or 
conditions for the salo or purchase of articles which aro to bo 
accepted or rojoctod , a proposition is a sentence, or something stated 
or affirmed for consideration or discuss on 

Rcmarh, observe We rcmail, in tho way of attention, in order to 
remember, wo obscrie, in tho waj of cxaminition, m order to judqe 
A traveller remark* the most interesting object he sees, a generil 
observes all tho motions of the onemj 

Remember, remind Wo aro reminded by others, wo remember 
oursehes 

Reply, answer. Rcph/ is something simply said m return, an 
answer is that which confutes or silences an objector 

Risible, ridiculous, ludicrous Risible Ins on act nr meaning, 
ridiculous, a passive meaning, exciting contempt Ludicrous means 
somothmg tending to produco laughtor Man is a risible nnim.il , .1 
fop is a ridiculous character , an affair maa bo ludicrous 

Riches, richness Tho formor denotes tlio things possessed, or 
what constitutes tho opulence of tho ownci , tho latter denotes tho 
quality of llio thing possessed 

Sincere, horcst Thcso words aro frcqucntl} misapplied Sincere 
(sine ecru, without wax) means pure, unalloyed , henco, ingqnuous, 
without fraud or disguiso Honest is what is fair, open, proper, 
unresoned, upright, virtuous, straightforward, henco trustwortlij 
An honest man prefers his oath, his dut}, and Ins promise to his 
interest or lus part} 

Sophism, sophistry Tho foiraer denotes a fallacious argument, 
tho latter fallacious reasoning 

Together, succcssuely Tho former means at the same tunc, (ho 
latter signifies one after the other 

Veracity, reality, or truth Veracity is npplicablo fo persons only, 
and denotes that moral quality which consists in speaking truth , 
truth is applied to tlnnqs Wo say tho truth or j.crity of tho rela- 
tion or tiling told, and tlio veracity of tho relator ~ 

Verdict, testimony A witness gives his testimony , tho jury give 
their verdict 

Whole, entnc, complete Whole excludes subtraction , entire 
excludes division , complete excludes deficiency A whole orange lies 
had nothing taken from it, an entne orango is not }ot cut, and a 
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complete orange is grown to its full fi?o A man may liavo on entire 
liouso to himself, and not one complete apartment 

Wisdom, prudence, discretion Wisdom consists m speculative 
knowledge , prudence, m that which is practicable , discretion acts 
according to circumstances, and is its own rulo Wisdom knows 
what is p3st , prudence, bj foresight, knows wliat is to come , and 
discretion perceives what is, in all probability, light 

II ith, by With espressos a closer and moro immediate connec- 
tion, by a inoio romoto one With somotimes denotes the instru- 
ment, by tho causo , as, “ He was killed with a stone In/ D ivid ” By 
sometimes implios the mode , as, * "Wo travelled by radioed ” 

Tho preceding I.iat ot Synonyms Is sufficiently ample to show tho importance 
of tills subject , for additional information, tho student is referred to Cialhes 
English Synonyms, /logit s Thcenunis of English Words nnd Phrases, Qratam t 
Sj nonyms, 11 Uatehj s Synonyms, nnd Taylor s Synonyms 

G44 Tins subject cannot ho bettor concluded, than by re- 
commending the student carefully to endeavour to tender Ins 
meaning /id/ and distinct , a\oidmg,on the one hand, too gicat 
a conciseness of expression, and, on tho other, that bind of 
obscurity which arises from involving tho sense in a cloud of 
words /~h 
f t 
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STRUCTURE OF SENTENCES 

EESSOITS 94. a. & to. — Exercises 94. a. &. to. — Page 13S 

it. 94. a. — 645 Sentences, with regard to Structuie, may 
be divided into two lands, tbe Period and tlie Loose Sentence 
(See 303, 312, J14) 

G4G A Period is a sentence in which the parts are so inti- 
mately connected, that the meaning remains suspended till the 
whole is finished 

Ex nnTr - « To eye God in all onr comforts, and observe the smiling aspects 
of His face, when He dispenses them to ns , to eye Him in all onr afflictions, and 
consider tlie paternal wisdom that instincts us in them, how would this 
increase our tncrcica, and mitigate our troubles I ” This is a Period consisting 
of «c-cral clauses, at any of which, if r stop a ere made before the end, the pre- 
ceding words would not form a sentence, nor convey any determinate sense 

647 A Loose sentence admits either of one or of several 
pauses before the end, at which, if a stop were made, the con- 
struction of the preceding part would form a complete sentence 

Exampie. — “ One party had given, their whole attention, during several years, 
to the project of enriching themselves, and impoverishing the r&£ of the nation , 
and thus of establishing their dominion, under the government and with the 
favour of a family who were foreigners, who might, therefore, believe that they 
were established on the throne hv the good will and strength of this party 
alone ’ In this sentence, whether a pause be made at thanselres, nation, domi- 
nion^ foreigners, the preceding words will form a perfect sentence 

648 a Each of these hinds of sentences has its advantages 
and disadvantages The Period pnes to style, eneigy and 
xixacity , accompanied, however, with some degree of stateliness 
and formality > on the other hand, the Loose sentence is generally 
characterized by ease and familiarity Hence, the Periodic 
structure ought to prevail more in historical, political, and 

S hilosophical writings j whilst Loose sentences ought to pre- 
ominate in essays, dialogues, familiar letters, and moral tales 

b When cither of theso binds is continued too long, the style is npfcto become 
tedious, attention, therefore, must be paid to a proper xane'yj.n the structure 
of oar sentences.— In tho employment of the periodic style, also, an author most 
not depart too far from colloquial usage, lest he betray an elaborate stateliness 
— a fault which is always disagreeable 

649 In the Structure of Sentences , the essential quality is 
Perspicuity, which requires Clearness and Unity 


Clearness 

650 Clearness requires, 1 Accuracy with legard to the 
proper -Inflexion of words, 2 An adherence to the inles of 
concord, government, and structure of sentences j 3 That 
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mrangemenl of words and 100101)018 of sentences, by wlncb 
their relation and connection are rendered determinate and 
perspicuous — Chat tic's requires attention to tlio following 
Rules — 


fill J Rule 1 — Care must bo 1 alien that relatives, adverbs, and 
connecting particles should (according to Rulo 882) be placed 
neat thoso words to which they refer, or winch they connect. 

Tims , " It Is folly to protend to arm oursch es, against the accidents of life, by 
liciping up treasures aliieh nothing can protect ub against, hut the good provi- 
dence of our heavenly rather " The sentence ought to lime been arranged thus, 
— “ It fa folly to pretend, bj heaping up treasures, to arm oursolvcs against tho 
ncciilents of life, against which nothing can protect us hut tho good providence 
of onr heavenly rather ” 

032 Rule 2 — Wot (Is oppressing things connected m thought, 
should bo placed as neat together as possible Thus, the sentence, 
“ God heapeth favours on His servants, ever liberal and faith- 
ful,” should be thus expressed, “ God, ever liberal and faithful, 
lieapoth favours on His servants” 

" I with my family rosldo in tho parish of Stockton, which consists of my 
wife and daughters ’ Tills sentence is a violation of tho rule , it should ho 
arranged thus,—" I with my family, which consists of my wife and danghtCTB, 
reside in the parish of Stockton.” 

G58 Rule 3 — When different things have nn obvious relation 
to one another, with respect to the ot dcr of time, place, cause 
and effect, or the like, a corresponding older should be observed 
m assigning them their position in the sentence Thus, instead 
of saying, “Ho was resigned to tho will of God in dying and 
suffering, we should say, “ m suffenng and dying ” 

3&. 9ft. r» — Got Rale 4 — a Clauses expressing tho circum- 
stances of time and place, must be placed as nearly ns possiblo 
at the beginning of a sentence 

Thus, “ The moon was casting a pale light on tho numerous graves that wore 
•catlcrcd before me as it peered above tho horizon , when I opened the small goto 
ot tho churchyard,” will be better rendered by saying, “ U7ien I opened the small 
on'* of the eftttrdijmrd.tho moon m it peered abort the borron, wna casting a palo 
light on tho numerous graves that Jay scattered before mo ” 

b This Jlnle do<a not applj to clauses intended to affect tho meaning of par- 
ticular parts of the sentence 

c Clauses denoting circumstances respecting the action, should 
be placed near that part of tlvo sentence, tho meaning of which 
they are intended to affect 

I'vAvn r_— “ Tlio emperor was w intent on the establishment of lifa nbsolntc 
I’Ov-er in Hungary, that he exposed the empire doubly to desolation and ruin /ot 
n ' >nle of it ’ The sentence ought t-i be thus expressed "The emperor w ns so 
ititi nt on the establishment of bis absolute power In Hungary, that, for the take 
os it, h» Reposed the empire donblj to desolation and ruin ” 

c >~> RuleS— a A. clauso, expressing a circumstance, mu6fc 
never ho placed between two principal members of a sentence, 
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for, by such nn arrangement, we aro loft m doubt to wliicb of 
tbc two tlio circunistanco refers. 

Lxvmtie. — “ Though our brother fa upon the rack, to long at w out selves are 
at true, oursen res -will rover inform up of \v hat ho suffers,” w 111 lx* letter expressed 
Urns “ Though our brother Is upon tlio rock our senses will never, to long as ire 
out t dots are at ease. Inform ns of what lie snffore *’ 

b. Clauses expressing en cuinstances must not be crowded 
together, but bo mfenpei sed in difierent parts of the sentence, 
and joined with the principal words on which thej depend 

EXAltri-E — " Wlmt X liorl tlm opportunity of mentioning to my friend, some 
time m«, in eonrersa'ton, w a* not n non thought " Tlio follow mg arrangement 
Isprcfcrabio — 1 "What I had the opportunity, some fane ago,ol mentioning to 
my friend, in ecmrtrtahon, w ns not n new thought*" 

c The strongest part of the thought, or that part of tlio 
sentence which forms the result, should, if possible, bo placed 
tbo last* 


Undi/ of a Sentence 

XiCSSOTTS 95. a. &. to. — Sxcrcisos 95. a. &. to. — Tagc 1 11 

X. 95. a. — 630 Tlio Unity of a sentcnco denotes the pre- 
dominancy of only one pi oposdton or enunciation of thought, and 
a. untfoi unty of consti action throughout the sentence Different 
circumstances may, mdecd, bo mtioduced, but tlicso must 
nlwajs bo mndo subsen lent to the principal subject. 

057 Utile 1 — a As even sentence should contain only one 
principal idea, we should not mtroduco oilier idens which are 
only icmotcly connected with it* Distinct thoughts should 
occupj separnte sentences 

Exampw — “ In this uneasy state, both of Ins public and privnto llfo, Cicero 
was oppressed by a new and cruel adllctlon , tlio death of his belov cd Tullla , which 
happened soon nfter licr dlvorco from toolnbolln, vhov manners and Humours 
vert entirely disagreeable to Iter " Tho principal subject In tills mmtcnco is the 
death of Tullls, which was tho cause of her father s nfthetion The thno when 
tho event took plnco fa, without any Impropriety, pointed out In tho cour-o of 
tho Fcntcncc , but tho addition of Dolabclla’s character is foreign to tho main 
object. By presenting a new picture to the reader, wo destroy the unity and 
compactness of tho period The sentiments would bo better expressed In two 
sentences, thus “ In this uneasy state, both of his public and private life, Cicero 
was oppressed with a now and cruel affliction, tho death of Ids beloved Tullla, 
which event linpjicncd soon nfter her divorce from toolabclla Z7ie manners and 
humours of this man vert entirety disagreeable to her ” 

b Sentences must never be extended beyond their natwal 
close 

rjcAiirtr.— " Burnet could not end his learned trcatlsowlthont a panegyrio on 
modem learning and knowlodgo, in comparison of tho ancient , whilst Fontcnclla 
falls so grossly into tho censure of the old poetry and preference of the new , that I 
could not read either of these strains without indignation, which no quality among 
men is so apt to raise in mo ns sufllcicncy, tho worst composition outof tbo pride 
nnd Ignorance of mankind " Of this sentence, tho word indignation forms tho 
natural conclusion , what follows Is foreign to tho proposition with which the 
author commenced, 
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G">S Rule 2 — a In tho construction of sentences, regard must 
l>o hud that they 1 ) 0 , in general, neithei icry long nor xeuj short, 
Long sentences, unless constructed -with care, require close atten- 
tion, to make us clearly perceive the connection of the several 
parts, w hils t short ones aie apt to break tlio sense, and 'weaken 
the connection of thought 

h "Whenever it is necessary to employ long sentences, caro 
must ho taken that the different parts he so nnanged and con- 
stnicted, that each part mag be widei stood as the sentence 
proceeds, not leaving the meaning of the different parts, as veil 
as of tlio vrholc sentence, to he gathered at its close 

' 11 It is not without n degree ot patient attention nnd pcr-cvcring 
diligence, greater than the generality are willing to bestow, though not greater 
than the object deserves, that the habit can bo acquired, of examining and judg- 
ing of our own conduct, with tlio sumo neenraev nnd impartialit) ns of that of 
another ' Hero the sense is not clear till towards the cIofo ot tho sentence , tho 
folio raig construction will remote this defect —“The habit of examining onr 
own conduct us accurately ns that of another nnd judging of It with the same 
impartialit) , cannot bo acquired without a degree of patient attention nnd per- 
severing diligence, not greater, indeed, than the object dc‘-ervcs,but greater than 
the generality arc willing to bestow ” The tw o sentences nrc ncnrlv the Same, 
both in length and In tho words employed , but the alteration of tho nrrnngc- 
mont allows the Intter to bo understood, clause by clause, ns it proceeds (Ur 
11 hatehi ) 

CIO Another specimen of a long sentence 13 bore glv en, that tho pupil may por- 
cch o the disadvantages of such «ontences, and liow easily tliqj ma\ bo amended 
“ Though In yesterday s paper wo showed how everything that is great, non , or 
Iwantifnl, i® apt to affect the imnginntion n lth pleasure, we must own that it is 
impossible for ns to assign tbo necessary cause of this pleasure, because w o know 
neither tbo nature of an idea, nor the substanco of a human soul , nnd therefore, 
for w ant of such a light, nil that we can do in speculations of this kind, is to 
reflect on tlio c operations of the son! that are most ngrecablo, nnd to range, 
under their proper heads, wliat is pleading or displeasing to tho wind, without 
being able to trace ont the several necessary and efficient causes whenco tho 
picas tre or displeasure arises ’ Vfo shall now divide tho foregoing into several 
dL tinct sentences “In yesterday s paper, wo showed thatovery thing which is 
great, new or beautiful, is apt to affect tho imagination with pleasure Wo 
mnstown,thatltislmj)05slblefornsto assign tho efficient cause of this pleasure, 
because we know not the nature cither of an idea, or of the linman soul All 
that we can do, therefore, in speculations of this kind, is to reflect on tho®o 
operation® of the soul which nrc mo®t ngreenhlo,nnd to range undor proper heads 
what h pleasing or di®pleaslng to tlio mind ’’ 

G60 Rule 3 — In every discourse) tlieTe must he a proper 
nuTtnic of long and short sentences) and of those vanouslg con- 
tracted 


A continued sacce^ton of either longor short sentences, orof those constructed 
with the same number of members, is bolh tedious to tho car nnd destructive of 
force and animation of style 


in 95, b, — OGl Rule 4 — During the course of a sentence, the 
scene should be changed as little as possible, and tbo sumo Nomi- 
natives be applied to tbe sarno Subject One pnneipal pci son 
or tluug should bo predominant, and one vmfoi m mode of con- 
st nation be observed through out 


* a tor wc came to anchor, tbo> put me on shore, where I was 
by Wend.® who recciv cd me with tho groato»t kindness/ 1 In 
this sentence, iho-gh tho objects contained in it have a connection with one 
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another, jet, by changing so often both the place and the person, we and they, I 
and who, and by unnecessarily mixing active and passive verbs, not only is tlio 
cent) w eokened, but the unity of tha sentence impaired The following construc- 
tion renders the sentence correct “ The ship haung been bi ought to anchor, / 
teas put on shore, w hero I was w elcomed by all my friends, and * eeeived with tlio 
greatest kindness ” < 

662 little 5 — a Those members of a sentence winch evpiesa 
a compai tson or contrast between two things, regime a corre- 
sponding resemblance m the language and consti action 

Examp 1E?_ — “ A friend exaggerates a man’s virtues, an enemy t nflames his 
cnme3 ” Here, the opposition in tho thonght 1 b neglected in the words , it will 
be properly expressed thus “A fnend exaggerates n man’s virtues, an enemy 
his crimes ” 

“ I havo obson ed, of late, tbo style of some great mtmstci s very much to exceed 
that of nuy other productions " Instead of productions, which bear no relation 
to ministers, the author ought to havo said writers or authois 

b Tho following passage, from Pope's Preface to his Ifomcr, fully exemplified 
the Bulo just given — “ Homer was tho greater genius, Virgil the better artist, 
in the one wo most admire the man, in the other the work Homer lutrrles ns 
with a commanding impetuosity, Virgil leads 11 s with an attractive majestj 
Homer scatters with a generous prof usion, Vngil bestows with a careful mngnifi 
ccnce Homer, liko the Kile, pours out his nehes w ith a sudden overflow , Virgil, 
like a river in its bonks, with a constant stream ” This picture., liow ever, would 
havo been faithless, if to tho Nile some particular river had been opposed Sen- 
tences thus constructed, when introduced w ith propriety, nnd not recurring too 
often, hni c a sensible beauty Bat wo mnst avoid directing onr attention too 
much to this heautj It ought to be used only when tho comparison or opposi- 
tion of objects naturally lends to it , otlieru iso, when snob a construction ns this 
is uniformlj aimed nt, onr compositions will bccomo tiresome to the car, and 
plainly discover affectation 

668 Rule G — a Rat cntJicscs should, ns much as possible, bo 
avoided, nnd the thought, implied by thepaientbetical membci, 
be ti ansf erred to the following sentence 

/> When the imrcnthescs are very short, and serve os necessary explanations, 
they may bo admitted , but these must be so judiciously Introduced as to glide, at 
once, into onr conception, without compelling the reader to review wlmt pro 
ceded tho interruption The parenthesis in the following sentence is correctly 
introduced — 

“Add was tho ransom paid? It was, and paid 
(What can exalt the bonnty more for thee ” 

In tho following sentence, however, there is nn evident impropriety in its use 
“ If yonr hearts secretly reproach you for tho -wrong choico yon have made (as 
there is time for repentance and retreat, and n return to wisdom is nlwnjs 
hononrablo), bethink j ourscli os that the evil is not Irreparable ” Tins sentence 
would be better If it w ere divided into two , thus, “ If your hearts sccretljr reproach 
yon for the wrong choico which j on havo mode, bethink yourselves that tho evil 
is not irreparable Still there is time for repentance and retreat , and a return 
to wisdom is always honourable ’’ 
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ENERGY OR VIVACITY OF EXPRESSION 
LESSON 96. — Exercise 96. — Page 115 

GG4 Eneigy of Expression comprehends every thing that 
conduces to stimulate the attention, to impress strongly on tho 
mind the arguments adduced, to cu cite the imagination, and 
mouse the feelings. 

G65 Encrgj or Vivacity of Expression depends, first, on tho 
Choice of T Voids, secondly, on then Xitmba , and, thirdly, on 
their Ai rangement 


1 The Choice of Words 


GGG Pule 1 — a Particular instead of Gam at terms — 
Nothing can contribute more to ailncn the expression, than 
that all tho voids employed he as particular and determinate in 
tlieir signification, as will suit the nature and object of tho 
discourse The more general the terms are, the fainter will ho 
the picture , the more sgiccial they utc, tho brighter it will he 

Tlie snme Ecntlmcnts may be expressed with equal justness, and oren perspi- 
cuity , in tho former mode, ns in the latter , but ns the colouring will, in that 
care, be more languid, it cannot give equal pleasure to tho imagination, and, 
cou'eqnently, will not contribute «o much cither to fix the attention or to im- 
pn m the mernorv 


b In philosophical subjects, m which the understanding alono 
13 addressed, grna al terms are the most appropriate But, in 
subjects in which tho imagination and the passions are nddressed, 
terms must ho chosen which are as particular ns possible, ns it 
is solely by these that the object can ho aindly depicted 

Thus “ They rani as lead in tho mighty waters,’’ says Moses, when spooling 
of the 1 gyptians in the song occasioned bj tho miraculous passage of the Israel- 
ite’ through the Red Sea llad ho nred general instead ot particular terms, nnd 
sa d “ Thee /<•’/ o’ metal in the mighty waters," the difference in tho effect 
would hare been i cry great In the former sentence to smfc is the species, as it 
implies only falling or moving downwards In a hquid element. In the second 
sentence, to fall answers to the genus , in like manner, lead is the species, mt'al 
is the genus 


For the same reason, Milton, in describing tho nttitndo In which "Satan was 
discos cred by Ithnriel and his company, when that mai Ignant spirit was employ cd 
in I njuri ng p'-nicttraa thoughts into the mind ot our first mother, says— 

“ Ilim there they found 
&2 at like n toad, close at the ear of Etc " 

l*o wo*d In tho language could hare so happily cxpre='cd tho posture, as that 
v lieu the poet has hero chorea 


•‘Co-ndcr fare onr Lord, ** the lUlc» how thor grow they toll not, they 
tj In no* an 1 ret 1 say unto v ou, that Solomon In oil Ids glory u as not nrray ed 
» tcm.e of tie* c. It then Clod so clo'lte the grass, wliieh i« to-<lay In tile field 
n <i to troreo*" i« ca«. into the oren , hot much more will ile clothe you ? 
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“Lot 03 hero adopt,” says Dr Campbell, “a little of the tnstelcss manner of 
modem parnpbrasts, by tho substitution of more genual terms, one of their 
many expedients of infrigidating, and let us observe the effect produced by this 
change * Consider the flow ers, how they gradually increase in their size they 
do no manner of work, and yet I declare to you, that no tang whatever, in Ins 
most splendid habit, is dressed up like them If tben, God, m Eis providence, 
doth so adorn the vegetable productions, which continuo bjit a little time on tho 
land, and arc nftcnv ards put into the fire, how much moro will Ec provide cloth- 
ing for yon? Eow spiritless is tho same sentiment rendered by these small 
variations 1 Tho very particularizing of to-day and to mon oia, is infinitely moro 
expressive of tran«itorines 3 , than any description given in general terms, that 
can be substituted in its room 

c Sometimes, also, ilie imagery ■will be enliv cued, not only 
by particularizing, but by individuating tbe object presented to 
the mmd , thus, the Royal Pealnnst says, “ White as the snow 
m Salmon ” 

It is not, however, to lie understood, that this method of individuating tho 
object ought always to be preferred by tho poet or the orator It must be used 
with caution, particnlarly if wo wish onr writings to be moro extensively known 
than in onr immediate neighbourhood 

d On the same principle, whatever tends to subject the 
Hung spoken of to the notice of our senses, especially of our 
ages, renders the expression more animated. 

Thus, St. Paul, in addressing the Ephesians, says " I have coveted no man s 
silver, or gold, or apparel Yea y o y ourselves know, that these hands hive minis- 
tered uuto my necessities, and to them that were with me ” Had he mid, “ my 
hands," the sentence would have lost nothing in meaning or in perspicuity, hut 
very much in neaedy 

e To the preceding lemaiks we may add, that, in composi- 
tion, particularly of the dcsoi ipltvc kind, if we wish to present 
to the mmd a vivid image, we must advance from genet al 
expressions to special, and thence, to mm e particular 

Thus, were a preacher, ill a discourse on Vico nnd Irreligion, to furnish only 
some general remarks on these subjects in the abstract, w ithout particularizing 
any one vice, tbe impression, if any, made on tho minds of his hearers, mnst 
necessarily be extremely faint. But if, on tho contrary, he were to dwell on some 
one vice, and pai hcularife its nature and consequences, the idens thns conveyed 
to the mind, would be far more vivid nnd Impressive 

6G7 “The only appropriate occasion for general language 
is, ’ as Di Whately justly observes, “when we wish to avoid 
giving a vivid impression, — when our object is to soften what 
is offensive, disgusting, or shoclnng ; as, when we speak of an 
execution, for the infliction of the sentence of death on a crimi- 
nal of which kind of expressions, common discouise furnishes 
numberless instances On the other hand, in Antony’s speech 
over Caesar’s body, his object being to excite horror, Shak- 
speare puts into his mouth the most particular expressions in 
the following words — 1 those honourable men (not who Killed 
Caesar, hut) whose daggers have stabbed Oaesar ’ ” 

668. Rule 2 — Another mode of enlivening tho style is — 

a. First, when an individual is employed to represent a 
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species , or o species, a genus , or a part, or tlie most mtciesting 
ci> cumstancc, to represent tlio whole, as, 'when we sa), A. 
Solomon, ’ for a wise man , "A sail,” for a ship, "The Lord 
is my song." says Moses , "He is become my saltation , that 
is, “ the stayed of my song, the author of my salt atiton " 

In ft similar mnnnor, the passion is employed to represent its object, the opera 
tion itc s tbject, the instrument the agent, and the gift the giver 

b Secondly, When things sensible) are put for things intellec- 
tual , thus, we say, “ The nab c,” for the priesthood , “ Tho 
c) own, ’ for royalty , “ Tho siooi d,” foi tlie military profession, 
(See 502 ) 

c Thirdly, When tlimgs animate aie used to lepresent things 
Hint me inanimate , thus, we sometimes style a literary 'per- 
formance, “ Tho ofiymiig of the bvam ” Cei es is used to 
denote bread , liacehts, to denote wine, 

G< 9 The following modes of expression fire calculated to obsh net vivacity — 
M hen tho genus 1' put for the species tho irhole for a part, tho matter for the 
instrument or thing made, nnd the intellectual for the sensible Thcso modes oi 
expression arise,— / irst, Irom n disposition to raiylhc expiession, nnd prevent 
tlie too frequent recurrence of the Kitnc sound upon tlio ear Hence, tho genus 
is sometimes put for tlio ipcn« Seconding from nn inclination to suggest eon- 
t< n pi without rudeness that is, not openly to express, but indirectly toinslnant# 
It Tims, when a particular man is called a creature or nn animal, there Is a sort 
of tacit refusal of tlie specific attributes of human nature But the phrases, no 
creatine, and eerig cicatme, llho all the leorld, are a hind of hyperbolic idioms 
v Well do not belong to this class Thirdly, from a desire of palliating tliorcprc- 
FCntntion, and that either from humanity, from conrtcsv, or from dcccncv All 
tlic«e modes of expression have been denominated Euphemism, signify mg a 
softened expression (See 3S3 b ) 


2 The Nnmbet of 7 Voids 


X.ESSONS 97. a. &. to.— Exercises 97 , a . & to. — Page 1 iO 


_ 97. a. — G70 Hide 3 — a With respect to Enoigy 01 

Ynnciti, as depending on tho Numbei of woids, it may ho 
established ns a maxim, that the fewer tho words are, piovided 
peispicvutj is not violated, the more vivul is the expression. 

“As when the rays of the ran," observe* Campbell, “ are collected into the 
focus of n burning glass, the smaller tho spot is which rcceh cs them, compared 
KOr£nccot the glass, tho greater are tho heat nnd splendom:, so, in 
exhibiting our sentiments hy speech, the narrower the compto-s of words is, in 
which tho thought is comprisul, tho more energetic h the expression " 


b Conciseness of expression is not, hoy evci, equally adapted 
to cictv subject It is most appropriate to tho picceptuc, 
aphoi ntic, and pioicrhal styles 


Exa'u ijc — Xor love thv life, nor halo , hntwhat thon li\ st. 

Live v ell , how long or short, lxsnnit to Henv’n Villon 


Tlie a; Jwruf.e *tjle Is ctnplavcd to convey tho discoveries 
rert 1 at t vie to convey the maxims of common life 


of science, the pro- 
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o On llio other hand, the lands of writing least susceptible of 
conciseness of expression, tuo the dcsci iphvc , the pathetic , and 
particularly the dcclamatoi \j It is, besides, much more suit- 
able in wi ding than m speaking , because a readci, having the 
command of Ins time, may read fast or slowly, as it is more 
convenient, lie can peruse n sentence a second timo when 
necessorj, or lay down llio book and think 

d But if, in a public address, yon comprlso n great deal in few ■word?, the 
hearer must lin\ c uncommon quietness of apprehension to catch j onr meaning, 
before you hare put it ont of his power, by engaging his attention to something 
elrc In eralidrs, therefore, it is particularly unsuitable , and consequently, in 
ill ldnds of writ ing thnt ore nddrcs'od to tho people , it is more or less so, as thoj 
partahe more or less of popular declamation 

G71 Pule 4 — a Though energetic brevity is not adapted 
alike to every subject, we ought alwajs to avoid its contrary, 
Vei bosity, thnt is, a languid redundancy of words 

t 

b The pnncipnl faults against Energy of Expression are, 
Tautology , Pleonasm , and Vet bosity Tautology (as observed m 
039) is the j epetihon of tho same sense in different words , 
Pleonasm (640) is tho use of superfluous woids, Vei bosity is 
tho use of unnecessary or unimportant clauses or cn cumstanccs 

c In a proper Pleonasm, a complete correction is alvvnjs 
made by erasing tbe words , but m the vei hose style, it is often 
necessary, not only to expunge words, hut to i coast tho wholo 
sentence The following Cautions are applicable to Ver- 
bosity — 

672 Caution 1 — Av oid inserting any clause which, on a 
superficial view only, may appear to suggest something that 
heightens, hut which, on reflection, is found to diminish tho 
vigour of tho sentiment 

Evamfix . — " neither is any condition of life more honourable m the sight of 
God than another, olbcrwlBo, He would bo a rcspcotcrof persons, ninth lie asnn cs 
vi lie u not ” It is evident, that this Inst clause enervates the thought, ns it 
implies, thnt withont this nssuruico from God himself, w o should naturally con- 
clude Him to be of n character different from thnt which has been here given 
Him by the speaker 

G73 Caution 2 — a Avoid loading every proposition with 
assevet ations, as these tend to weaken rather than stiengllicn on 
assertion 

6 As such a practice in conversation moro commonly infuses a suspicion of 
the speakers veracity, than engages tho belief of the hearer, it has a similar 
effect in writing In our translation Of tho Bible, for instance, tho translators 
improperly represent tho Almighty as declaring to Adam, ,r In the day that then 
eatest thereof thou shalt suretu die " Tho adverb sin eh/, instead of enforcing, 
os the translators intended, only cnTccblcs the denunciation, ns a ground of mis- 
trust is insinuated, to , which no affirmation is a counterpoise Such adverbs 
must never bo used, cither when the character of the spealet or tho evidence forn 
thing, is such ns precludes tho smallest doubt 

c The preceding remnrks arc not applicable, however, ta Bnch a phrase os, 
“ Vet ili>, xenly, I Eny unto you,” n raodo of expression so frequently adopted 
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H oar Lord As these words enter not into the body of the proposition, bntaro 
employed solely to introduce it, they ore to be considered ns a call to attention, 
rerving not do much to niton tbo reality, ns the impottanco oi what is to be 
said (Dr Campbell's lihet ) 


074 Caution 3 — a Be careful in tlie use of Epithets When 
Epithots are sparingly and judiciously employed, they are con- 
ducive to Energy ot Expression, hut, otherwise, they only 
hotray on effort to cover poverty of sentiment by mock sub- 
limity of language 

6 By the term rpithet, is hero meant, not every adjective annexed to nnonn, 
but such words as add nothing to the sense, tuid signify something alrcndj, 
implied in the noun itself Thus, when I Bay, “the gtonous sun," the word 
glorious is on epithet, boennso it espressos a quality •which is Implied in the noun 
itself But, vvhonlsoy, " the meridian sun," the word meridian is notan epithet, 
ns it denotes the sun in that situation in which it appears at noon. 


c Young or inexperienced writers frequently abound with 
such expressions os, 1 ion ihle , shocking, most exit aoi dmary, tin - 
paralleled, and similar woids of great force This is to waste 
strength on mere tnfles. Strong expressions on even/ occasion 
betrnj ignorance both of literary propnoty and of tbo stylo 
adopted m well-educated society 


d Epithets am properly employed, hist, when they explain 
a Metaphor, or, secondly, when they express something which, 
though tmphed in tho subject, would not, perhaps, have 
occurred to the mind of the hearer, hut which it is important 
to notice with a view to our present purpose 

t " Indeed, it will generally happen,’’ observes Archbishop Whatcly, "that 
tho epithets employed by a skilful orator, will be found to be, in fact, so ninny 
aftrnfonf oryumtnU, the force of which is sufficiently conveyed by a mere hint 
Thus, if any one should say, * We ought to toko warning from tlio bloody revolu- 
tion of Trance,' the epithet would suggest one of tho reasons for onr being 
warned, tuid that, not less dearly , hut perhaps more forcibly, than if the argu- 
ment had been stated at length * 


G75 Caution 4 — a Avoid a piohuty in narration, arising 
from tho mention of unncccssaiy ett cumstances 

Circumstances may bo denominated vnnecissaiy, either when not of such 
Importance that the scope of tho relation is affected by their being known, or, 
when they uto implied in tho other circumstances related An error ot the 
former kind belongs properly to the thought , of the latter, to tlio language The 
first, when habitual, is termed logiuieitir, tho second, verbosity Tho following is 
on instance of tho second — “ On receiving tins information, ho nro«e, went oat, 
mounted Ms home, and rode to town " All is implied in Saying, « On receiving 
this information, ho rode to tow u " 


l There are many sentences, ho wov or, v\ Inch v\ ould not bear 
tho omission of a singlo word consistently with perspicuity, and 
jet, tho same maj ho ns clearly and much more concisely 
expressed hy using different words, and recasting tho whole 
sentence 


kJMMrtr,— "A friend overrates tho good notions of those to whom ho is 
Mlnehul, and a man s wicl edited is equally overstretched by his opponents •’ 
in tws sentence, not one word could bo omitted without sacrificing pcrspicuitv. 
ft MS ? hole would be roo-c cncrgcticallv, as well ns more concisely expressed! 
uy raying, A friend exaggerate, a man s v irtucs , an tnemy, his crimes ” 
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X. 97 . U. — 676 Rule 5 — a Conjunctions omitted — Caic 
must Ijo token in tlio application of lelainc*, copulatiics , and all 
ilie particles employed for tumsition and connection. As a 
general Rule, it niav bo observed, tlint in tho same sentenco 
there should bo as fcio conncctncs as possible (See 435 ) 

Some writers needlessly multiply demonstrative and rtlahre particles, ft* in the 
following sentence — “ There is nothing tehieh disgusts us sooner than the empty 
pomp of language " In introducing a subject, or laj ing down a proposition, to 
which we demand particular attention, this sort of sty 1c is proper , hut on coin* 
mon occasions, when no violation of any grammatical Itnle wilt take place, 
wo slinll espress ourselves more cncrgeticaUy by omitting tho particles, thus, 
“ nothing disgusts ns sooner than the empty pomp of language " 

l Conjunctions aie omitted when tho connection in thought 
is either very remote, or very close, and especially when, m the 
latter case, we wish to pass from object to object with great 
l.apidity Thus, the expression of Caesar, “ I came, I saw, I 
conquered,” ven properly denotes the celentj of lus victorious 
enreer 

r. By omitting tho conjunctions, net only la vnneity increased, bnt sometimes 
a long sentence is nd\ nntngconsly broken into scvcml smaller ones. “As tho 
storm increased with tho night, the sea was lashed into tremendous confusion, 
nml there was a fearful, sullen sound of rnshing waxes nnd broken surges, while 
deep called tnito deep ” Tilts sentence is better divided into several , thus “Tlio 
storm increased with the night The sea was lashed into tremendous confusion 
There was n fearful, sullen sound of rnshing waves and broken surges Deep 
called unto deep ” 

677 little 6 — a Conjunctions bepbatfd— When we aic 
ranking some enumeration, in which wo wish the objects to 
appear ns distinct from one another ns possible, that the mmd 
inn} rest, for a moment, on each, copulatives maybe tepealed 
with peculiar advantage, ns, when an author says, ” Such n 
man might fall a victim to power , but truth, antfreason, and 
hbertY, would fall with him ” 

b S/iarl conjunctions are generally prcfcmblo to long ones for this reason, 
tiohnihtlaudtng that, insomuch that, forasmuch at, furOiei more, Ac , ore less fre- 
quently used at present than formerly 

t Wc should, ns much ns po^'lblo, avoid combining conjunctions of the same 
class Of this kind ate, but hoieeeci , and farther, jrf nevertheless, Ac. 

d The words designed to mark the transition from one sentence to another 
are sometimes improperly employed Thus, •• By greatness I do not mean tlio 
bulk of any angle object only, bnt the largeness of a whole a lew Such are the 
prospects of an open champaign country, a last uncultivated desert,' Ac The 
word such signifies of that nature or quality , which necessarily presupposes some 
adjective or w ord descriptive of a qunlitv going before, to which it refers Bnt, 
in the foregoing sentence, there is no such adjective The author had «pol i it 
of greatness in the abstrnct only , nnd, therefore, such has no distinct antece- 
dent to which it can he referred The sentence w ould have been better intro 
duccd by saying, To this efo« belong, or, under this head ate airanged, the 
prospects, Ac 

678 Rule 7 — a In aiming at a Concise stjle, we must avoid 
rendering it too etotuled The frequent recurrence of ellipses, 
even when obscurity does not anse from them, gives to the 
composition tho appearance of labour, which is offensive. We 
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raav, indeed, avoid enumerating nei y particular, but we should 
endeavour to suggest more than we express 

b It is lecommonded, also, m cases m uhich wo wish a 
permanent impression to he made on the mind, hist, to expand 
the -entiment that it may he distinctly understood, and aftei- 
uards compress the whole in one short, pithy sentence 

e Tlie hearers v, ill thus be strnch by the forciblences oE the sentence which 
tiu'j- will base been prepared to comprehend , thej will undo garni the longer 
exprc^lon, and nmembei the shorter Tlic following extract from Brakes 
' hcfiections on the Bevolntion in France,’' ns quoted by Archbishop WUntoh, 
mil mt to illustrate this Jlnlo — “ Tower, of some hind or other, will survive 
the shock In which manners nnd opinions pon-h , nnd it will find other nnd 
w u r c means for its support The usurpation which, in order to subvert ancient 
institution* has dc*troj cd ancient principle*, will hold power by arts similar to 
tho*e by which it lias acquired it When the old feudal nnd chivalrous spirit of 
pally, which, hi freeing klng3 from fear, freed both kings nnd subjects from the 
precantion of tirnnny, shnU be extinct in the minds of men, plots nnd nssa«sl- 
nattons will be anticipated bj prcaentivo mnrder nnd prevcntiao confiscation, 
and that long roll of grim and bloody maxims, which form the political codcot 
nil power, not standing on its ow n hononr, and the liononr of tlio=o w ho are to 
obe\ it, Kwys mil be turants from policy, vhen subjects ate rebels from prill* 
ajdc 

(1 Conciseness does not exclude true Copiousness of language, 
— a copiousness which consists not in stringing together a 
multitude of mere synonyms and circumlocutions, hut m 
employing a suitable expression for every diffcicnt modifica- 
tion of thought. In this sense, therefore, the greater our 
command of language, the greater will he our conciseness 


3. The Auangcmint of JFoids 


lessons 98. a. & t>. — Exercises 98. a. & tj. — I’agc 148 


ii. 98 a. — 679 a The next thing conducive to the strength 
of a sentence is the Anangement of words 

For, ot two sentences, equally perspicuous, and consisting ot thcvcij same 
words, the one may be a feeble and languid, the other a sinking nnd energetic 
expression, merely from the difference cl arrangement 


b. The established Syntactical oi dei observed in the structure 
of sentences, is, in geneial, the most appropriate foi subjects 
addressed solely to the understanding, but tlio JRhetoncal or 
Inverted order is best adapted to subjects addressed to the 
passions nud imaginations of men 


Ex \>tn us —Smlnriieat Order 
Pinna of the Ephcrtans Is great 
1 h" voice tbs dance obey thee 


lUicloncol Oidn 

Great is Pinna of the 1 pltesinns 
Theo, the a oico, the dance obev 


Trim the preceding examples it will be seen, that In the smitaclicat order, tbo 
>r , n , s rwjJiitMly stated i* placed first, then tbo verb, and lath 

tlu o 'jeet The adjuncts, cither of the subject, verb, or object arc placed in the 

,<:r, f OTiler, the prethtalr, for the sake of cnerjrj , freoneiitlv nre- 
c le. the aerb In this arrangement the principal object i«, that thc^most 
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Inp-wtant wools fhnll ho made to occupy that situation avhlrh shall produce the 
nrongi.it. impression The snt, cqucut remarks arc Intended to appij solely to 
the riit’orhai cwn’iviiw! 

OSO Hide 8 — a In tlio i hdoncal at rangement of ords in n 
sentence, the mod important vords should lie placed in that 
situation in which they trill inalco the thonged impression, and 
Hint i«, jrenemlh, nt tfio hymning of a sentence 

Tur, when the cnpp’e who nt begging nt tho beautiful gate of the temple, 
enmertlj looked on l\tcr and Jolm, exporting to receive somcUilnr from them, 
1 c u as toM he Peer, *• Silnr nuil go M lim I none , hut such ns 1 hnx o ghel 
thee, In the imtie of ,Tc»us Christ ol Isniarctli, ri«e op mat walk ” Here, tlm 
vi*h*«Honl and expectation of the beggar naturally led Tiler to form nth til 
conception of vrhnt wa* the object of the non t thoughts, nnd tills conception ns 
n« nratly dhpinvoil itself in tl e torn of the declaration mode by the npostlc 
Had be mil, *'I hire nogoM nor rih,r, hnt I give thee Hint which 1 hn\o, ' tlio 
moraine would bate Iks n the time but the cxurOK'ion would hnre been com 
paratively In-ipul So in Gen xll 1", the chief outlcr says, •* 3lt he lias restored 
to mine odcc, nnl Aim he hanged." 

h Sometimes, lioweter, tlio important clause, in order to 
sustain tlio render’s attention, is resorted to tlio conclusion . ns, 
“ On 'whatever ■ndo wo contemplalo TIomcr, what principally 
strihes u*5 is, his wonilafttl invention." 

c But, in -whatever situation tho principal words mnj* ho 
placed, tlioy mu«it nlwnas stand clear and disentangled Cir- 
cumstance *’ necessarily "connected with the pnncipnl object, 
should ho so nrrnuge'd ns not to obscure or encumber that 
object. 

Thu 1« happily effected la the following qnotitton. In which tho author in 
comparing the modern poet« « 1th the ancient “if, w liil't they profcf* onK to 
plea«o, thtv rocrei’i iwl\I«e nnd giro instruction, tiny mny no t ,perhnp«,ni< well 
ns fomcrli, be cjtc-mal with Jn'lico tho l-ct nml mml honourable among 
author* * Here, thevnrion3 qualifying circumstances ore » Judiciously arranged, 
vi neltlit r to weaken nor embarrass tlio meaning , wlillc t lie principal object, the 
rt arnrfer of tho poets, appear* In Its projicr place, clear and detached The fol- 
io ring 1* n different arrangement —"If, whilst tliej profess to plcn'o only , they 
nd\i*e and give Instruction soerr'iy , tliej mar bo esteemed tlic best and mo«t 
honourable among author*, a ith jnrtlce, perhapt now, as veil as formerly *• 
Here, we ho\c precisely tho rnmo words and tho saroo sense, but In conscqitcnco 
of the circumstances being so intermingled ns to ol>«curo tlic principal word*, tho 
whole becomes perplexed, nnd totallj devoid of grace and rtrcngtli ( Whotehj ) 

081. Hide 0 — a A wcalu'i assertion or proposiiion should never 
follow n stronger one , hut when it can he accomplished without 
affectation, the sentence should grow in importance ns it ap- 
proaches tlie end 

Hxamtix.— "I f wo rl e jet higher," says Addison, “ and consider tho lived 
s tara a* to mnnj oceans ot flame that nro each of them attended with n dif- 
ferent m of planets , and still discover new firmaments nnd new lights, that 
nro sunk further in tko*o unfathomable depths of other , wo nro lost In n laby- 
rinth of mins and worlds, oud confounded with the magnificence nnd immensity 
of nature ” 

b When n sentence consists of two members, the longer should gencrnllj bo 
tlic concluding one Thus, to say, “When our passions have forsaken us, wo 
flatter onrsohes with tho belief, that wc have forsaken them,’ Is better tlinn to 
ray, “ Wc flatter ourselv m with the belief, that i,c have forsaken our passions, 
when they have forraken ns • 
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I. 98.Tj.— OloshofSestesces— CS2 Rule 10,— a As the 
nnnd generally rests n little upon the word concluding a sen- 
tence, that word should not, if possible, bo nn inconsiderable 
one, such as an adieib or preposition Thus, it is better to say, 
« Aiance is a enme ofnhch wise men are often guilty,” than 
to s.u, “ Avarice is a crime which wise men are often guilty 
of:’ * 

1 As prepositions principally servo to point out the relation of other word’, It is 
disagreeable to be lelt, at the closo ot a sentence, pausing on nworil which ol 
itfell docs not produce nny important idea, or present any EtnJring.imngc to the 
Imagination — Cor the same reason, verbs w hich arc compounded of one or mom 
words and n preposition, arc not considered ns proper conolnaons of ft period , 
Hitch no, bring about, lag hold of, come over to, clear tip, Ac , instead ot which, n 
simple verb, when it can he need, always terminates the sentence with more 
strength 

2 Also, the pronoun it should not, if possible, he placed nfc the close of a sen 
fence, especially when joined with Krtno proportions, ns, with if, to it Thus, 
the sentence, " I would humbly offer on amendment, that, instead ot the word 
Christianity, maj he put religion in general, which, X conceive, would ranch 
better answer nil the good ends proposed bj the projectors of if," would be better 
terminated, bj saying, “ proposed by Us projectors " 

b Besides particles and pronouns, any phase expressing 
only a mcumstanee } should not he placed at the end of a 
sentence 


Violation or tiif Buie— •“ let mo, therefore, conclude by repeating, that 
division lins caused nil the mi'cbicf which wo lament, that nmon alone can 
retrieve it , and that a great advance towards tills nnlon, was the coalition o£ 
parties, so happily begun, so successfully earned on, and, of late, so unaccountably 
neglected , to tav no ir ortc " The phrase, “ to say no worse,” ought not to have 
concluded the sentence, bnt onght to have been inserted in its own member, 
thus, “ and of late, to say no worse, so unaccountably neglected ’ 


c "When, however, the stress nud signtjicancy of a sentence 
principally depend on ceiUun particles, then, these particles 
must not he considered as mere circumstances, but must occupy 
a prominent situation m the sentence , thus, “ In their prosperity , 
my fnends shaft never hear of me , in their adversity, always ” 
Here, never and ahiays, being emphniienl words, me so placed, 
as to malm the strongest impression 


G33 Rule 11 — Antitheses, when judiciously and model alely 
cmplojcd, greatly contribute towards energy of expression, for 
even tiling is rendered more sinking by cont> ast Truth 
becomes moTo c\ ident when opposed to error, 1 irtuc to i ice, 
knowledge to ignorance, &c — Tho members of a sentence winch 
express a conti ast should ho similarly constructed (See 602 ) 

The following are two wcamplcs ot tbo proper application of Antithesu The 
subject ol the first, is the Seam Engine, of the second, Poetry 


* «"«**■« n real, and crush masses ot obdurate metal before it, draw 

oiv.wtthant bnnUnp a thread ns fine ns go=.-imer, and lift up a ship of w ar liho 
a bauble in the air It em embroider mnsUn ami forgo aacbors-cn” tee? into 
ribands, and impel ioailcd vessels against the f nry ot the winds and wares ’’ 

Il ®' Tlin S wildcn e-s, in the cultivated proUnco 
A Utiri L,c > la t,lC flowery lawn and craggy mountain , m the mnnnnr of 
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tlie nvniet anil in the uproar oi the ocean , in the radiance of summer and gloom 
of -winter , in tho thunder of heaven and in the -whisper of the breeze , lie still 
finds something to ronse or soothe his imagination , to draw forth his affection 
and employ ids understanding ” 

In tho preceding E\amplcs, there i= not only an opposition of thought, bnt a 
proper balancing of tho clauses But this kind of writing must, ns previously 
observed, be introduced with judgment and caution, otherwise, it mny produce 
disgust instead of pleasure (Sec S70, CC2 ) 

684 Rule 12 — Climax is another figure of speech, -which, 
■when sparingly and. judiciously introduced, contributes to energy 
of expression It must net ei he introduced, however, except it 
is tho evident result of on excited mvul labouring to make a 
strong impression as to the importance of its subject 

HARMONY OF EXPRESSION 
XfSSOXir 99. — Exercise 9 9.— Page 152 

686 Haimony or Euphony in the structure of sentences 
implies a smooth and easy flow of wotJs m respect to the 
sound It requires that all coarse and homely expiessions 
should he avoided, oven at the risk of employing circumlocution 

Though Harmony or Euphony is of far less consequence than 
either Perspicuity or Enciqy , yet, when nathci of these would be 
saci ificed, it ought not to be disregarded For, noble ideas and 
forcible icasonmg, conveyed in harmonious language, produce a 
stronger impression on the mind, than if transmitted by means 
of harsh and disagieeable sounds But when Perspicmty or 
Energy is at vai lance with Harmony, the general Buie to be 
obsened by the writer or speaker is, to piefei the perspicuous 
and encigctic to the liai momous, 

686 The observations to be made on this subject include — 
1st, the choice of words, 2ndly, their anangement, 3idly, the 
length and construction of tho members , and 4thly, the close or 
cadence of sentences 

687 Rule 1 — The Choice of Words — Words which are 
difficult of pronunciation, should be avoided, if possible, as they 
are harsh and painful to the ear 

088 a long words ore commonly more agreeable than monosyllables They 
please tho car by the composition or succession of tho sounds which they pre- 
sent , and, accordingly, harmonious languages abound most in thorn Of words 
of any length, those are tho most melodious which are formed of an intermixture 
of long and short syllables , such as, define, velocity, independent, impetuosity 

l Harmony of language is promoted by avoiding, ns far as tho sense will per- 
mit, the use of snch words as the following —1 Such os are composed of words 
already compounded, tho several ports of which ore not well united, ns, “ {7ii- 
succeafulness, bartfacedness ” 5 Such as have tho syllables which immediately 
follow the accented syllable, crowded with consonants that do not easily coalesce , 
ns, “ Questionless, chroniclers, comentiders * 3 Such as have too many syllables 
following the accented syUablo , as, “ Primarily , cursorily, peremptouness" 
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4 Such tt* have n recurrence o£ the same or of similar syllables, ns,"Zloltlt>, 
,,IUlu ” 8 Wc slionld liter, i-e as old tlio frequent recurrence of w ords beginning 
w 1th an aspirated ft The preceding llttlcs are sometimes violated by the poet* 
when some particular effect Is to be produced , as was noticed wilder Poctn il 
Zteense, 51 ! 


e. In dignified composition, tlie abbreviations, i e , e <; , ru , and others of 
a similar Und, should be avoided 


<589 Tho best Hulo which can lie given with respect to tl\o 
cluncc of harmonious woicls is, net cr to ninlte a direct effort 
after tins land of expression, but tiust to the spontaneous ocm - 
ten co of suitable voids on o\ erj occasion on which thej may be 
mtioduecd with propei effect 


690 Hale 2 — Tnr AimtNGmtuxT or ‘Words,-— I t is neces- 
sniy, also, m ordei to lendei tlie sentence harmonious, not only 
tlint the words should be well cliosen, and well sounding, hut 
that they should be pioperly arranged m the sentence 

Thus, “Plensuies, simple and moderate, aie always the 
best , ” should be, “ Simple and moderate pleasures are alwai s 
the best ’ “A great recommendation of tho guidance ofteied 
by integrity to us, is, that it is by all men easily understood , ” 
bettei m this fmm, "It is a great recommendation of tho 
guidance offered to us by integuly, that it is easily understood 
by nil men " 


C91 To promote this harmonious arrangement of words, the follow mg direc- 
tions may bo useful, when tbeir observance would induce no met i/i.c either of 
Perspicuity or inergv 

1 When the preceding word ends with n roirtl, it Is better tlint tho subsequent 
one bcgluwith a consonant, and so for the contrary , thus, “ A iruc/i tend, a ei utl 
cnnim, are smoother and easier to the v oico khan " A true tin Ion, a cruel deitrover " 
—2 In general, n considerable number of long or short words near one another 
should be avoided “Disappointment in our exjiectations is wretchedness, n 
better thus, “ Disappointed hope is misery ” “No course of joy can please us 
long,” better, “No course of enjoyment can please us long ” — A succession cf 
words having the «ame quantity in the accented syllables, whether long or short, 
should nl«o bo avoided , thus, “James w os needy, feeble, and fearful ,” may bo 
Improved thus, “Jamas was timid, feeble, and destitute ” “Ho could not be 
happy, for he was silh, pettish, and sullen,” better thus, “Ho could not bo 
happv , for lie was simple, peevish, and glooms ” 

3 In general, word-, either Icmnntnej or ending aide, must not meet together , 
and the lost sj liable of tho preceding wort should not bo tho same as the first 
syllable of the subsequent one It Is not so pleasing and harmonious to sav , 
..2. 13 “ convenient contrivance,” “ She behaves withnni/om/onnnllty ”ns. 
This Is a useful coutrivnneo “ She behaves with unvaried formolltj ” 

C92 Hide 3— The Llxgth and Construction of hid 
MrifuERS — Tbo members of a sentence should neither be too 
hwj, uor disproportionnto to onu nnothei 

That order of words is goneriflh more agreeable to the cm, 
and produces tho strongest impiossion, m wbicli, without 
oh*tu«ng the sense, the most important images, and the longest 
members, rise one above the otha m a sortot increasing senes, 
towards tho close of the sentence. ° * 
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The following is an instance of this kind of writing —"When thine aching oyo 
shall look forward to the end that is far distant , and when behind thou shnlt 
find no retreat , when thy steps shall falter, and thou shalt tremble at the depth 
beneath, which thought Itself is not able to fathom , then shall the angel of 
retribution lift his inexorable hand against theo , from the irremenbio w aj shall 
thy feet be smitten , thou shnlt plunga into the burning flood, and though thou 
shalt lire for ever, thou shalt rise no more ” 

The following quotation from Tillotson, is very different from the preceding 
sentence “This discourse, concerning tho ensmess of tho Divine commands, 
docs all along suppose and ncknow ledge tho diflloulties of tlio first entrance upon 
a religions conno , except only in those persons who liaa o had tho happiness to 
bo trained up to religion, by tho ensv and insensible degrees of a pious and virtuous 
education ’ This sentence is, in some degree, harsh and unpleasant , it contains 
no moro than one considerable pause, which falls between tho two members , nnd 
each of those members is so long, as to occasion a difficulty of breathing w hilc it 
is pronounced 

C93 Rule 4 — The Close on Cadence or the Sentenoe — 
The close of a sentence mnst not be brush or abiupt, because 
on this tbe mind pauses and rests When we aim at dignity 01 
elevation, tbe sound should be made to swell gradually to the 
end, tbe longest members of tbe period, and tbe fullest nnd 
most sonoious words, should bo reserved for the conclusion 

The following sentence is constructed in this manner “ It fills tliemind with 
the largest variety of ideas, comerses with its objects at the greatest distance , 
and continues tho longest in notion, without being tired or satiated with its 
proper enjoyments ” „ 

The follow mg is a violation of this Itule An author, speaking of the Trinity, 
expresses himself thns, “It is a mystery which wo firmly belieio the truth of, 
nnd hnmbly adore the depth of” Tho following arrangement is preferable — 
“ It is a mystery, tho trnth of which we firmly believe, and tho depth of which 
we hnmbly ndoro ” 

694 a Vai icti/, howevei, must be obscived both in the dis- 
tribution of the members, and in tbe cadence of the period , 
for, the mind soon tires with a frequent repetition of the same 
tone 

h In conclusion, though attention to tho harmonious mmngc- 
ment of words and membeis, and to the proper close of sen- 
tences, mnst not be neglected, yet, it must be confined within 
modet ate bounds Foi, perspicuity of style is essentially necessary 
in eveiy kind of composition, and no harmony of woids can 
atone for its deficiency 


tee paragraph, sequence and connection or sentences 

095 The Paragraph — Nearly every composition admits 
of seveial divisions and sub-divisions, each of wlucb is occupied 
m tlie discussion of some blanch belonging to the principal 
subject These divisions are called Rai aq> aphs, nnd are dis- 
tinguished from one another by leaving oft and commencing n 
new line Each paragraph must contain only those sentences 
which belong to tbe same hanch of tbo subject, and form an 
intimate connection in thought (See 487 ) 
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696 Sequence of Sentences — The natural sequence of sen- 
fences forms one of the principal difficulties m the art of com- 
position The following will be nd\ antugeous os a Genet nl 
Hide,— The sentences belonging to the snme paragraph should 
appear, as it w ere, to gi ow out of one another, forming a neces- 
sary part m the same tram of reasoning Sometimes, the second 
sentence contains an expansion of the sentiment included m the 
first At other times, it discloses an additional fact oi incident 
in the narrative, or an additional link m the chain of reasoning 
In cither case, the second sentence should form an appropriate 
sequel to the first, the third to the second, and so on to the 
conclusion of the paragraph. 

097 Connection of Sentences — In the connection of sen- 
tences with one another, taro must he taken to avoid the use 
of unncccssart/ iclatues and conjunctions They cannot he alto- 
gether dispensed with , hut the fowei there mo omployed, tho 
hotter In this respect, good taste and an harmonious ear will 
form the best guide (See G70, 077 ) 


098 Ilaving explained in tho preceding Lessons tho nature 
and importance of Figurative Language, Verbal Criticism, 
Perspicuity, Energy, and Ilnfmony of Style, we now proceod 
to consider tho remamiug blanches connected with this subject, 
namely — 

I Different Kinds of Style 

IT Preparatory Mode of Studying Style, with Specimens 
IK Style at Different Periods. 

IV Adi autages of Good Models 
V. Origmnl Composition 
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I DIFFERENT KINDS OF STYLE 
ZESSOTT 100 . a. — Exercise 100 . a . — Page 163 

C99 Style may "be consideied under the four following 
heads — 

1 With lespect to the Arguments employed. 

2 With respect to the Number of Wot ds 

3 With respect to the Ornament cmplojcd. 

4. With respect to the paiticulai Structure of the Sentences. 

1. Style ruth respect to the Arguments employed. 

700 Style with respect to Arguicent comprises, 1. The 
Forcible Style , 2 The Vehement Style, 3 The Feeble Style , 
and 4 The Languid Style 

1 The Forcible Style denotes that plain, distinct, and 
vnpressne manner of renting which an author, firmly persunded 
of the truth and importance of what he says, and deeply 
interested in hi6 subject, employs to impart to his readers tho 
same news and feelings as he has himself The arguments 
introduced are those of angorous and well-disciplined mind, — 
sound, convincing, and admirably adapted to the subject undei 
discussion 

2 The Vehement Style — When, to sound and convincing 
arguments, distinctly and forcibly exhibited, is added a highly 
excited state of feeling, Vehemence of Stylo is tho result 

8 The Feeble Style indicates a want of strength of 
reasoning 

4 The Languid Style shows a want of feeling and excite- 
ment on the subject 

2 Style with r cspcct to the Number of Words 

701 Style with respect to the Number or Words comprises, 
1 The Concise Style , and 2 The Diffuse Style. 

1 The Concise Style is that in which a writer expresses 
his thoughts in tho fewest possible wor ds, employing only such 
terms as aie the most expressive, and which add something 
material to the sense He rarely presents the readei with tho 
same thought twice Having placed it m the light which 
appears the most striking, if not well apprehended in that 
light, it is not to he expected m any other Whatever orna- 
ment is mtioduced, is employed more for the sake of force 

w O " 
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than of grace In tlic structure of bis sentences, strength and 
compactness are regarded, rather than harmony and cadence 
2, a Tun Dhtuse Sttle is that m winch a writer fully 
unfolds his thoughts Ho places them in a variety of lights, 
and gives the reader every possible assistance for understanding 
them completely Ho is not very solicitous to express them 
at first in then full strength, because he intends repeating the. 
impression, what therefore lie wants m strength, ho proposes 
to supply by copiousness 

h If wo wish to strike the fancy or mot o the heart , we must 
he concise, hut when wc desire to inform the understanding, 
which moves more slowly, and requires the assistance of a 
guide, we should bo full Discourses that are sjiohcn require a 
more copious stylo than books that aie to ho read. 


3. Style with respect to the Ornament employed . 

702. Style with lespect to Ojucameni comprises, 1. The Diy 
oi Barren Style , 2 The Plain Style , 3 The Neat Stjlo , 
4 The Elegant or Graceful Stylo , and 5 Tho Florid Stylo 

1 The Drt or Barren Sttee excludes ornament of every 
kind Content with being understood, it amis at plensmg 
neither tho fancj nor the ear. Tins style is tolerable only in 
pure didactic willing, and even then, whatever may ho tho 
goodness of tho matter, the dryness of the stylo fatigues tho 
attention, and conveys our sentiments with disadvantage to the 
render or heaier. 

2 The Peak Smi — A. Plain Stylo rises n degree abovo 
a dry one An author who writes in this style, attends to 
purity, propriety, and precision in his language, hut employs 
very little ornament Though he does not seek to engage ns 
by nny harmonious arrangement of language, or striking orna- 
ments, yet, ho avoids disgusting ns like a dry and hnrsh writer. 

3 a Thf. Neat Sttee — In the neat stylo, a writer attends 
to the choice of words, and to a graceful collocation of them, 
rather than to any high eftbrts of imagination or eloquence 
His sentences aro of a moderate length, free from supeifluous 
words, and terminate with propriety. His figures, if he uses 
nny, are short and correct, rathei than hold and glowing Such 
a stylo as this is always agreeablo $ and may by more industry 
and careful attention to the rules of Grammar and Composition, 
bo nttiuned by a writer who does not possess groat powers of 
fancy or genius — 5 A familiar kttci, or a law papa on tho 
uneH subject, may he wntlcn with neatness, and a samon oi 

treatise, m a neat style, will ho read with 
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4 The Elegant Sms — An Elegant oi Gi aceful Stylo 
possesses n lugliei degree of oinamfent than a neat one, and, 
indeed, is tlie term usually applied to style, when it possesses 
all the beauties of ornament without any of its excesses or 
defects In this style, the words employed are the most appro- 
priate which could have been selected , the memheis of each 
sentence are so ngieeably united as to reflect beauty on each 
other, and then arrangement is so happily disposed, ns not 
to admit the least tiansposition without manifest piejudice 
The thoughts , the metaphors , the allusions , and the diction, are 
easy and natural, anc^nse like so many spontaneous productions, 
rathei than the effects of art or labour In a word, an elegant 
writer is one who pleases the fancy and the ear, while he lnfoims 
the understanding , and conveys his ideas, clothed with all the 
beauty of expression, but not oi eichnrged with any of its mis- 
placed finerj 

5 The Florid Sum — A Florid Style is that m which 
the ornaments nre too nch and gaudy for the subject, return 
too fast, or Btnke us with a dazzling lustre or a false bnllinncy 

4 Style with icsped to the paritculat Structuie of the Sentences 

703 Style with respect to the Structure of tut Sen- 
tences, comprises, 1 The Idiomatic and Easy Stylo , 2 The 
Laboured Style , 3 The Katin al Style , 4 The Elevated Stylo , 
and 5 The Eignrfied Style 

1 The Idiom me and Easy Style — By an Idiomatic Style 
is meant that land of writing, m which the rules of pin ity and 
pi opriety in the use of words and phrases, and clearness and 
unity m the structure of sentences, are strictly obsened An 
Idiomatic Style is, therefore, always correct in construction, 
and 6o perspicuous in meaning, as to require no labour to be 
fully understood. 

The Idiomatic Style must, of course, be vaned according to 
the nature of the subject and the particulm occasion , ns, m 
conversation, we employ one mode of expression to repiesent 
gay and lively subjects, and anothei mode to repiesent grave 
ones 

2 The Laboured Style is the veiy reverse of the easy 

and idiomatic style, as it appears the lesult of gient effoit on 
the port of the writer, and requues close attention from the 
Tender to be cleaily understood In this stylo, the arrangement 
of the words and clauses is frequently inverted, and the° whole 
composition of the sentences is aitihcial A laboured stale 
when earned to excess, is vei y faulty. * 
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3 Tin, Natural Sttle— The Katural Style implies that 
choice of -words, construction of sentences, and introduction of 
ornament, -which sound sense and good taste allow to he lest 
adapted to the subject Hence, the natural style is opposed to 
et en species of affectation 

By the term Naim alness of Style is not meant that style 
which is mereh suited to the intellectual hahits and attain- 
ments of an author, whatever these may he, hut that standaid 
ichwJt eaisft in the mind of eiery man whose taste isnotpci ccrted 
and utiatcd 


Naturalness of sty le is not confined to any particular species 
of writing It is found alike in the most artless narrations, 
and m the most elevated descriptions , in the story adapted 
to the comprehension of a child, and in the sublime rnptuies 
of the greatest poets 

4 The Elevated Style — In the Elevated Style, there is 
much of originality and sublimity of thought, combined with 
a calm hut powerful feeling , and the -words and ornaments 
employed are admirably adapted to convey the feelings and 
sentiments of the writer The sentences, in their construction, 
arc full and flowing , hut, at the same tune, simple and «»• 
Inborn td No weal: or unimportant thoughts are admitted, 
but the whole has a majesty and grandeui which, with quiet 
hut resistless power, hold their undisturbed and ei en way 


5 a The Dignified Style differs from the Elevated 
Style, pnncipnlh m its want of ease and naturalness Learned 
or uncommon words ore frequently introduced, the construc- 
tion of the sentences, instead of being idiomatic, is character- 
ized by the frequent tuiersion of the clauses, and the whole 
composition has the nppenrance of stateliness and formality — 
In its ornaments, which are always of a high order, the 
sprightly metaphor and the well-timed nf/usion are rejected for 
the protracted allegory and formal compauson But the images 
thus brought to the mmd aro not only illustrative, hut fre- 
quently ennobling and evalting 


i 


3 


b Table of a few Authors arranged according to Style. 


Ai/mt of llordt —Concise 
Diffuse 

Ornam mffovel —Plain 
A'eat 
Etcynnt 

Sretfars — DhamnUi 


Locke, in general 
Addison, Burke 
Swift, Locke. 

Adam Smith, Middleton, Ehckstone 
J Addison, Dry den, Tope, Mdmotli, Cowper, 
t Southey, Dr Johnson, Hume Gibbon 
I Goldsmith Addison, Swift, De Foe, Falcy, 
l Professor Y« tl«m, of B’aekteoofft Jfnpnrinr 
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Diffocnt Kinds of Style— continued. 

* 704 Style may also be considered under the tliree following 
lands — 1. The Nairn al ox Simple Style, 2. The Elegant Style , 
and 3 The Sublime Style. 

705—1 a In the Natubal or Simple Sttle, the woids 
employed are plain and well adapted to the subject, the sen- 
tences are either short or of moderate length, cniefully con- 
structed with regard to perspicuity, and arranged m the natural 
order of succession The Figurative Language employed is 
such as can readily be understood, and is evidently suitable for 
illustrating the subject 

l Dr Arno’il of Hugh}- stoics In Ills Life, that lie lmd fo habituated himself 
to an nnambitlons and plain way of writing, and absence of Latin words as 
much ns possible, that ho could not write otherwise withoutmonifest affectation, 
that though he heartily admired richness of style, he could not attain to it for 
lack of pan or If such was the conviction of a man of Arnold’s grasp of mind, 
what ought to be the opinion of tho generality of men ? 

c Many pleasing examples of this stylo occur in the writings of Addison Of 
these may be mentioned his description of “ Sir Bogcr de Covcrlej ,' his “ Bcflcc- 
tions in Westminster Abbey,” his essays on “Cheerfulness,” “Trust in God, 
“The Fear of God,” “ A Good Conscience,” “ Habitual Good Intentions,” Ac 
In the Biblo, the narrative of Joseph and liis brethren, recorded in Genesis, is 
another Instance of this style 

706 — 2 a The Elegant Stxle is ndapted to important 
subjects which require a dignified manner of expression, such 
as History, Biography, delineation of Character, Oratory, Poli- 
tics, Morals, and Criticism In this stylo, the most graceful 
words, the most forcible epithets, the greatest exactness m tho 
stiucture of the sentences, and the highest ornaments of Figu- 
rative Language may be employed 

6 Many specimens of this style occur in the writings of Dr Bohcrtson, Sir 
Walter Scott, Southey, Wasliington Irving, Burke, Lord Jeffrey, Dean Stanley, 
and Mr Troutfe. 

707, — 3 a The Sublime Stylf, the highest species of 
Composition, consists in expressing gi and conceptions respecting 
sublime objects with simplicity, conciseness, and sti ength It 
requires a judicious selection of only the most lmpoitant cn- 
cumstances respecting the object of description, expressed m 
words the most appropriate and sonorous The description 
must he concise, the sentences well-constructed, and the figures 
introduced foi illustration must consist of the most strikin' 1- 
metaphors Nothing superfluous, trivial, or hombnstical must 
he admitted. 

b The objects calculated for exciting sublime ideas are, The various attributes 
o' tho Deity , The great objects of Nature, as, the firmament of heaven, tho 
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boundless ocean, extensive plains, lofty mountains, nnfathomablo abysses, anil 
awful precipices , Darkness, solitndc, silence, and obsennty , Objects implying 
migbtj and uncontrollable force , as, earthquakes, tbnndcr, lightning, tempests 
storms on the ocean, burning mountains, overflowing v. aters , The engagemcnb 
of two great nmues, the roar of cannon, the shouting of vast multitudes , also 
Human Actions which exhibit great magnanimity and heroism 

e Several instances of tho Snblimo Style m writing oeenr in tho Scriptures, 
a«. In Gen i 1, in Isaiah xlir 2i to 28 , in Psalm wiil C to 16 , in Job iv 15 
to 17 Many instances also occur in Milton’s “ Paradise Lost ” 

708 Mental Qualities necessary for the formation of a Good 
Sti/le — A Good Stylo will depend on the possession of the 
following, — 1 A lively Imagination to suggest ideas and foTtn 
new combinations 2 A retentive Memory to recall facts, lela- 
tions, and illustrations which may be leqiured 3 A sound Judg- 
ment to employ only the most suitable arguments And 4 A 
coned Taste to use such language and such ornaments of style 
ns are best adapted to instruct the understanding and influence 
the will 


709 The Faults in Style to he avoided aro, — 1 Affectation of 
excellence , 2 Obscurity , 3 Verbosity , 4 Hnrshness , 5 
Sameness, 6. Puerility, 7 Quamtness, 8 Bombast 

1 Affeilahon is tho use of unnatural epithets end fantastic ornaments 

2 Obtc ui ily arises from the want of dear conceptions of tho subject, by which 
wo cither employ unsuitable words or moke a wrong nrmngcmcnt of them 

a Verbosity is the use of superfluous \i onls, such ns pleonasms, unmeaning 
epithets, and tautological expressions 

■l irarthnes s consists in tho use of obsolete words and inharmonious con- 
structions 


B Sameness is that uniformity of expression and arrangement by which com- 
position becomes tedious anil disagreeable 
c PueriUtn is an affectation of fine writing by nsing synonymous terms, or 
high sounding words, which either have no meaning or are qnite nnsnltablo 
to tlie subject 


Quamtness employs cither odd 
gilts, or dazzling antitheses to ( 


or unusual language to express far fetched 


8 Bombast is the use of elaborate diction 
common thoughts 


or pompous phraseology to express 
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II PREPARATORY MODE OF STUDYING STYLE. 

XiESSOXf XOl.— Exorcise XOi. — Page 1C3 

710 a Tim Meaxisq akd Anonsuarrs — Carefully road tho whole 
specimen or chapter, that you mnj have ti distinct perception of the 
author's meaning — In argumcniainc composition, consider whether 
tho arguments advanced aro correct and suitable, in dctcnptnc or 
narratne pieces, whether the observations nro appropriate and tho 
facts reallj substantiated Notice the effect produced on jour own 
mind bj tho author s reasoning or description Prom a considera- 
tion of tlioso particulars, slate whether tho stylo of the composition 
is forcible or otherwise 

b Next, let attention bo paid to tho order m which the senti- 
ments, arguments, or incidents nro placed Obsenc how the uholo 
is broken into paragraphs 

711 a Choice and Ntnnmn op IVonns — Next observe whether 
tho words emplojcd are pure Saxon or not, and to what extent 
the author’s meaning has, by this means, gained or lost m ex- 
pressiveness 

l With regard to the number of words, notice to what extent 
enorgj of 6tylo has been secured bj the concise or diiluse mode of 
expression adopted bj tho writer 

Stato to what class the specimen belongs 

712 a Srticcrrmr of Sentences — In tho structure of tho sen- 
tences, notice the position which tho clauses respeetn ely oecupj, 
whether tho construction is regular or minted, and to what extent 
this has contributed to tho development of the senso intended 
Notice whether the cadence or close of tho sentences is easy and 
agreeable or otherwise 

b In tho sequence of tho sentences, notice whether tho order is 
natural and eosj, or to what extent it might bo improved Notice 
also, liow tho connection beta ccn the parts has been effected 

c Classify tho specimen with regard to structure 

713 a Ohvajient ehpioypd —Stato what degreo of ornament 
is omplojed, whether tho propriety of the respective figures is well 
sustaned, — and what impression it produces on tho mind 

b Classify tho specimen with regard to ornament 

714 Reproduce the specimen or chapter from recollection Afttr- 
w irds instituto a comparison beta ecn tho la o • 
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specimens or ami 

715 Spfcimfn 1 The Means of strengthening Faith —Addison 

As nothing is more laudable than an inquiry after truth, so nothing 
is more irrational than to pass an ay our whole lives, -without deter- 
mining ourselves ono -way or other, in those points uliicli aro of 
tho last importance to us There are, indeed, many things from 
■which we may withhold our assent; hut, in cases by winch no aro 
to regulate our lives, it is tho greatest absurdity to bo wavering and 
unsettled, without closing with that side which appears tho most 
safe and tho most probable. Tho first rule, therefore, which I shall 
laydown is this, that when, by reading or discourse, wo find our- 
selves thoroughly convinced of tho truth of any article, and of tho 
reasonableness of our bdiof in it, wo should never after suffer our- 
selves to call it m question Wo may, porhaps, forgot tho argu- 
ments which occasioned our conviction, but we ought to remember 
tho strength tlioy had with us, and therefore still to retain the con- 
viction which they produced This is no more than what wo do in 
every common art or science nor is it possible to act otherwise, 
considering the weakness and limitation of our intellectual faculties 
It was thus that Latimer, ono of the glorious army of martyrs, who 
introduced tho Reformation into England, behaved himsolf in that 
great conference which was managed between tho most learned 
among the Protostants and Papists in the roign of Queen Mary 
This rcnerahlo old man, knowing his abilities wero impaired by age, 
and that it was impossible for lnm to recollect all those roasons 
which had directed huu in tho choice of Ins religion, left Ins com- 
panions who were m the full possession of their parts and learning, 
to baffle and confound their antagonists by tho forco of reason As 
for lumsolf, lie only repeated to his adversaries the articles m which 
ho firmly behoved, and in tho profession of which ho was determined, 
to die It is to this manner that the mathematician proceeds upon 
propositions, which ho has onco demonstrated, and though tho 
demonstration may have slipped out of his memory, ho builds upon 
tho truth, becouso ho knows it was demonstrated This rule is 
absolutely necessary for weaker minds, and in some mcasuro for 
men of the greatest abilities, but to these last I would propose, in 
tho second place, that they should lay up in thoir memories, and 
always keep by them m read mess, those arguments which appear to 
. them of the greatest strength, and which cannot bo got over by all 
" - doubts nnd cavils of infidelity 
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A short interval elapsed after the death of Bichard of Cornwall, 
before the electors could he induced, by tlio deplorable state of con- 
fusion into which Germany had fallen, to fill the imperial throne 
Their choice was however the best that could have been mado It 
fell upon Bodolpli count of Hapsburg, a prince of very anciont 
family, and of considerable possessions as well in Switzerland aB 
upon each bank of the Upper Bliiue, but not sufficiently powerful to 
alarm the electoral oligarch} Bodolph was brave, active, and just, 
but lus characteristic quality appears to have been good sense, and 
judgment of the circumstances in winch he was placed Of this lie 
gave a signal proof in relinquishing tlio favounto project of so many 
preceding emperors, and leaving Italy altogether to itself At homo 
he manifested a vigilant spirit m administering justice, and is said 
to have destroyed seienty strongholds of noble robbers in Thuringia 
and othoi parts, bringing many of the criminals to capital punish- 
ment But ho wisely aioided giving offence to tlio more powerful 
princes , and during Ins reign, there were hardly any rebellions in 
Germany 

It was a very' reasonable object’ of every emperor to aggrandize 
his family by investing his near kindred with vacant fiefs , but no 
one was so fortunate m his opportunities as Bodolph At his 
accession, Austria, Styiia, and Carmola were in the hands of Ottocar, 
king of Bohemia These extensive and fertile countries had been 
formed into a march oi margnmute, after the victories of Otho the 
Great over the Hungarians Frederic Barbarossa eiectod them into 
a duchy, with many distinguished privileges, especially that of 
female succession, hitherto unknown in the feudal principalities of 
Germany. Upon the extinction of the house of Bamberg, which 
had enjoyed this duclij, it was granted by Frederic II to a cousin 
of lus own name , after whose death a disputed succession gave nso 
to several changes, and ultimately enabled Ottocar to gam posses- 
sion of the country Against this king of Bohemia, Bodolph waged 
two successful wars, and recovered the Austrian provinces, which 
as vacant fiefs, ho conferred, with the consent of the diet, upon his 
son Albert 

Notwithstanding the ment and popularity of Bodolph, the electors 
refused to choose his son king of the Bomans in his lifetime, and, 
after his death, determined to avoid the appearance of hereditary 
succession, put Adolphus of Nassau upon the throne. 
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The soul of that party wbb Oliver Cromwoll Bred to peaceful 
occupations, lio liad, at moro than forty years of age, nccoptcd a 
commission in the parliamentary army No sooner had ho becomo 
a soldier than ho discerned, with tlio keen glance of genius, wliat 
Lssex and men like Essen, with all their experience, wcio unable 
to perceive Ho saw precisely where tlio strength of tho Royalists 
lay, niul by ulmt means alone that stiength could bo oicrpowered 
Ho saw that it was necessary to recoustruct tho army of tho Parlia- 
ment Ho saw also that tlioro wore abundant and excellent matc- 
n lib for tho purposo, materials less showy' indeed, hut more solid, 
than thoso of which the gallant squadrons of the king were com- 
posed It wns necessary to look foi recruits who vrero not mcro 
mercenaries, for recruits of docent station and grave ehnmctci, 
fenring God and zeilous for public liberty With such men ho 
filled lus own regiment, and, while he subjected them to a discipline 
more rigid than had over heforo been known m England, I 10 
administered to tlieir intellectual and moral naturo stimulnnts of 
fearful potency 

The events of tho year 1644 Mly proved the superiority of liiB 
abilities In tho south, where Essex held the command, tlio parlia- 
mentary forces underwent a succession of shameful disasters, hut 
in tlio noi th, tlio victory of hlarston Moot fully compensated for all 
that lvad been lost elsewhere That victory was not a more senoub 
blow to tho Roy abets than to tho party which had hitherto been 
dominant at Westminster , for it was notorious that the day, dis- 
gracefully lost by the Presbyterians, had boon retncied by tho 
energy of Cromwell, and by tho steady aaloui of the warriors whom 
lie had trained 

These c\ ents produced tho Self-denying Ordinance and tlio new 
model of tho army Under decorous protexts, and with oiery mark 
of respect, Lssox and most of thoso who had held high posts under 
him \\cro removed, and tlio conduct of tho war was intrusted to 
very different hands l'airfax, a bravo soldier, bnt of mean under- 
standing and irresolute temper, was tho nominal Lord General of tho 
forces , but Cromwell was their real head 


- 
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The goneral course of Education is much against religious se- 
riousness, oven without those who conduct education foreseeing or 
intending any such effect Many of us are brought up with this 
world set before us, and nothing else "Whatever promotes tins 
world’s prosperity is praised, whatever hurts and obstructs and 
prejudices this world's prosperity is blamed and there all pr-nso 
and censure end We see mankind about us m motion and action, 
but all these motions and actions dircctod to worldly objects Wo 
hear their conversation, but it is all tko same way And this is 
what we see and hear from tko first The views which aie con- 
tinually placed before our eyes regard this life alono and its interests 
Can it then be wondered at that an early worldly-mindedness is 
bred in oui hearts, so strong ns to shut out heavenlj -mmdedncs3 
entirety ? Li the contest which is alwajs carrying on between this 
world and the next, it is no difficult thing to see what advantage 
this world has One of the greatest of these advantages is, that it 
pro-occupies the mind it gets the first hold and the first possession 
Childhood nnd youth, left to themselvos, are necessarily guided by 
sense and sonso is all on the side of tins woild Meditation brings 
us to look towards a future life , but then meditation comes after- 
wards it comes when the mind is ahead} filled and engaged and 
occupied, naj, often crowded and surcharged with worldly idens 
It is not only, therefore, fair and right, but it is absolutely neces- 
sary to guo to religion all tko advantage wo can givo it bj dint of 
education , for all that can bo dono is too little to set religion upon 
an equality with its n\nl, which rival is the world A creaturo 
which is to pass a small portion of its cxistenco m one stato, and 
that state to be picpnratory to another, ought, no doubt, to have its 
attention constantly fixed upou its ulterior and permanent desti- 
nation And this would bo so if the question botween them came 
fuirty before the mind We should listen to the Scriptures, wo 
should embrace religion, we should entei into ever} thing which had 
relation to the subject, with a concern and impression, even far 
more than tho pursuits of this world, eager and ardent ns they aro, 
excite But the question between religion and the world does not 
come fairly before us What surrounds us m this world, wlint 
addresses our senses and our passions in this world, what is at 
hand, what is in contact with us, what acts upon ns, what wo act 
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upon, is this w oild Reason, faith, and hope ate the only principles 
to which religion applies, or possibly cm apply and it is reason, 
faith, and hope, strmng with sense, stimng with temptation, 
striving for things absent against things that arc present That 
religion, therefore, may not bo entiroly excluded and overborno, may' 
not quite sink under these powerful causes, every support ought to 
be gnen to it, winch can be given by education, by instruction, and, 
above all, by the cxamplo of those, to whom young persons look up, 
acting with a men to future lifo thcmsolvcs 
But, further, the world, even in its innocent pursuits and plea- 
sures, has a tendency unfavourable to the roligious sentiment But 
were these all it had to contend with, the strong application winch 
religion makes to the thoughts whenever wo think of it at all, the 
strong mlorest which it presents to us, might cnablo it to overcome 
and pm ail in the contest But thero is another advorsaiy to opposo 
much moro formidable, and that i£ sensuality, an addiction to 
sensutd pleasures It is the flesh which lustcth against the spirit, 
that is the war uhieli is waged withm ns So it is, no matter what 
may bo the cause, that sensual indulgences, over and above thoir 
proper criminality, as sins, as offences against God’s commands, 
liavo a specific effect upon the heart of man m destroying tlio reli- 
gious principle withm him, or still more surely m provontmg the 
formation of that principle It either induces an open profaneness 
of conversation and behaviour, which scorns and contemns religion, 
a kind of profligacy, winch rejects and sets at nought tho wliolo 
thing, or it hnngfa upon the boart an aicrsoness to tho subject, a 
fixed dislike and roVuctnnco to enter upon its concerns m any way 
whatover That a resolved sinner should set himself against a 
religion which tolerates no sin, is not to bo wondered at Ho is 
against rohgion, because religion is against tho conrso of life upon 
which he has entered, and which ho does not feel himself willing to 
give up But this is not the whole, nor is it tho bottom of tho 
matter The effect wo allude to is not so reasoning and argu- 
mentative ns this It is a specific effect upon the mind Tho heart 
is rendered unsusceptible of roligious impressions, incapable of a 
serious regard to religion And tins effect belongs to sms of sen- 
suality moro than to other sms It is a consequence which almost 
universally follows from them 
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719 Sr>cn!E>- 5 Ftrsl Landing qf Columbus in the 
Few World — Washington Irung 

X.ESSOW 105.— Exorcise iOB.—Fage 1G4 

It was ou Fndij morning, the 12tli of October, 1492, that 
Columbus first beheld tbo New World As the daj daw ned lie saw 
before him a lei el island, scioral leignes in extent, and covered 
with trees like a continual orchard Though apparently uncul- 
tivated, it urns popnlou®, for the inhabitants uerc seen issuing from 
nil parts of the noods and running to tlio shore They were per- 
fcttlj naked, and, as they stood gazing at the ships, appeared bj 
their attitude and gestures to be lost m astonishment Columbus 
made signals for the slaps to cast anchor, and the bo its to bo manned 
and lrmcd He entered his own boat, richlj nttired m scarlet, and 
holding the ro> al standard, uhilst Martin Alonzo Pmzon, and 
Vincent Yanez his brother, put off in companj m their boats, each 
with a banner of tho enforpnso emblazoned with a green cross, 
having on each side the letters F and Y , tho initials of tho Castilian 
monarchs Fernando and Ysabel, surmounted bj crowns 

As he approached tiro shore, Columbus, who was disposed for all 
kinds of agrccablo impressions, uns delighted with tho purity and 
suavity of the atmosphere, tho cryst il transparency of the c ea, and 
the extraoidmarj beauty of the a oget ltion Ho beheld, nlso, fruit 
of an unknown kind upon the trees which overhung the shores On 
landing, he threw himself on his knees, kissed tho earth, and re- 
turned thanks to God with tears of joy His cxamplo was followed 
bj the rest, u hose hearts indeed overflowed with the samo feelings, 
of gratitude Columbus, then rising, drew his sword, displajed tho 
royal standard, and assembling round him the two captains, with 
Podrigo dc Escobedo, notary of the armament, Jtodngo S raclicz, 
and the rest who had landed, ho took solemn possession m the namo 
of the Cast ilmn soi ercigns, giving tho island tho name of San Snl- 
\ador Having complied with tho requisite forms and ceremonies, 
lie called upon all present to toko the oath of obedience to him, as 
admiral and vicoroy representing the persons of the so\ ercigns 

Tho feelings of the crew now burst forth in tlio most extravagant 
transports Thej had recently considered themselves devoted men 
hurrying forward to destruction, tliej now looked upon tliomsolies 
as favourites of fortune, and gave themselves up to tho most un- 
bounded joy Thoy thronged around tho admiral with overflowing 
zeal, some embracing him, others kissing his hands Those who 
hnd been most mutinous and turbnlont during the vojnge, were now 
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most dovotcd and enthusiastic Some begged fai ours of him, ns if 
he had already wealth and honours in lus gift Many abject spirits, 
who had outraged him bj their insolence, now crouched at lus feet, 
begging pardon for all the trouble they had caused him, and pro- 
mising the blindest obedience for the future 
The natives of the island, when, at the dawn of daj, they had 
beheld the ships hovonng on their coast, had supposed them mon- 
sters which had issued from the deep dunng the night They had 
crowded to the beach, and watched their movements with awful 
mxietj Their veering about, nppircntly without effort, and the 
shifting and furling of their sails, resembling huge wmgs, filled 
them with astonishment When they behold their boats approach 
the shore, and a number of strange beings clad in glittering steel, or 
raiment of various colours, landing upon tbe beach, they fled in 
affright to tho woods Finding, liowei ei, that thero was no attempt 
to pursno nor molest them, tlioy gradually recovered from their 
terror, and approached the Spaniards with great awo , frequently 
prostrating themselves on tho earth, and making signs of adoration. 
During the ceremonies of taking possession, they remained gazing m 
timid admiration of the complexion, the beards, the shining armour, 
and splendid dress of the Spaniards The admiral particularly 
attracted their attention, from his commanding height, his air of 
nuthontj, his dress of scarlot, and the deference which was paid lnm 
bj his companions , all which pointed him out to he the commander 
When they had still further recovered from their fears, they ap- 
proached tho Spaniards, touched their beirds, and examined their 
hands and faces, admiring their whiteness Columbus was pleased 
with their gentleness and confiding simplicity, and suffered their 
scrutiny with perfect acquiescence, winning them bj his benignity 
They now supposed that tho ships hod sailed out of tho rajstal 
firmamont which bounded their honzon, or had descended from 
nbovo on their nmplo wings, and that these marvellous beings were 
inhabitants of the skies 
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Ar f otl ° tot ^° that study poht.es ,* first to 
ZoZom ' h "i has ™tten b> tho ancients upon 

couMd^ bt'Ji, 1 ? cnst 1 lllcir p > cs tipon the world, and 

influenced nmfwl th ° pros P™ty of communities is vinbty 
. influenced, „ud whj some are worse and others hotter administered 
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The same method must he pursued by lnm -who hopes to become 
eminent m any other part of knowledge The first task ib to seaich 
books, the nest is to contemplate, nature Ho must first possess 
himself of tho intellectual treasures ■which the diligence of former 
ages lias accumulated, and then endeavom to increase them by lus 
own collections 

The mental disease of tho picsent generation is impatience of 
study, contempt of the groat masters of ancient wisdom, and a 
disposition to roly wholly upon unassisted genius nnd natural saga- 
city Tho wits of these happy dnys haTe discovered a way to fame, 
which the dull caution of our labonouB ancestors durst novel 
attempt, they cut the knots of sophistry which it was foimcrly the 
business of years to untie, solve difficulties by sudden irradiations of 
intelligence, and comprehend long processes of argument by imme- 
diate intuition Men who have flattorod themselves into this opinion 
of their abilities, look down on all those who waste their lives over 
books, as a racoof inferior beings, condemned by naturo to perpetual 
pupilage, and fruitlessly endeavouring to remedy their banennogs, 
by incessant cultivation, or succour their feebleness by subsidiary 
strength 

They piesume that nono would be moro industrious than they, if 
they wero moro sonsible of deficiencies, and readily conclude, that 
lie who places no confidenco in his own powers, owes his modesty 
only to his weakness 

It is, however, certain, that no estimate is more in dangor of 
erroneous calculations than those by which a man computes the force 
of lus own genius It generally happens at our entrance into tho 
world, that, by the natural attraction of similitude, wo associato with 
men like ourselves, young, sprightly, and ignorant, and rate our 
accomplishments by comparison with theirs when wo have once 
obt lined an acknowledged superiority over our acquaintances, ima- 
gination and desiro easily extend it over the rest of mankind , and 
if no accident forces us into new emulations, wo grow old, and die 
m admiration of ourselves 

Vanity, thus confirmed m her dominion, readily listens to tho 
voice of idleness, and soothes tho slumber of life with continual 
dieams of excellence and greatness A man, elated by confidenco 
in his natural vigour of fancy and sagacity of conjecture, soon con- 
cludes that he already possesses whatever toil and inquiry may confei 
Ho then listens with eagerness to tho wild objections which folly has 
raised against tho common moans of improvement , talks of tho dark 
chaos of indigested knowledge , desenbes tho mischievous effects of 
heterogeneous sciences fermenting in the mind , relates the blunders 
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of lettered ignorance, expatiates on tho heroic merit of thoso \rlio 
deviate from prescription, or shako off uuthonty , and gives vent to 
tho inflations of his heart by declaring that ho owos nothing to 
pedants and nnivorsities 

All theso pretensions, however confident, aio very often vain 
Tho laurels which superficial acuteness gams in triumphs over 
ignoranco unsupported by vivacity, are observed bj Locho to bo lost, 
whenever real learning and rational diligence appear against her, 
tho sallies of gaiety nro soon ropressod by calm confidence, and 
the artifices of subtlety nro readily detected by those, who, hav- 
ing earofullj studied tKc question, are not easily confounded or 
surprised 

To tho strongest and quickest mind it is far easier to learn than 
to inunt The punciplcs of Arithmetic and Geometry may be com- 
prehended by-acloso attention in a few daj-s, jet who can flatter 
himself thnt tlio studj of a long lifo would havo cnnblcd him to 
discover them, when ho sees them yet unknown to so many nations, 
Ohom lio cannot suppose less liberally endowed with natural reason 
than tho Grecians or Egyptians ? 
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721 a. Tlio suborned is a Brief Explanation of tlie Gencial 
Chat actcnshos of English Style at diiicrent Periods, with tho 
Names of the principal Authors, and such of their pioductions 
as are considered tho most important 

i There are Siv Pci tods in English Literature which have 
had a marked influence on our Style and Thought 

722 FIRST PERIOD 

The Bcigns of Elisabeth, James I and Charles I — 1358 to 1649. 

a The invention of Punting, the study of Classical Litera- 
tuie, tho translation of the Holy* Scriptures into tho vulgar 
tongue ky Coverdalo in 1635, and" by Cianmci and others m 
1539, together with the freedom with which religion had keen 
discussed for several years previous to tke commencement of 
Elizabeth's reign, had paved the way for a manner of thinking 
and a mode of expression altogether original and energetic — 
This mental activity and thirst for knowledge received a con- 
siderable impetus after the accession of Elizabeth, ky the wide 
dissemination of tho tianslation of the Bible printed at Geneva, 
and published m 1660, and tho version called the Bishops' 
Bible, published in 1568 — In 1611, in the reign of James I , 
the present Authorised Version of the Scriptures was published 
This translation was the restilt of tho United labours, for three 
years, of forty-seven of tho most eminent Classical and Omental 
scholais of that age, and is the only one in common use not 
only in Great Britain and its Colonies, but m the United States 
of America. The influence which it has exeicised both on leli- 
gion and literature is immense Its Vocabulaiy , with the 
exception of proper names and terms not m their natuio trans- 
latable, consists of words which aie mostly of native growth. 
Tho Style is simple and idiomatic 

The prevailing Style of the chief wnter3 of this Pernod may 
be characterized as forcible and often elevated, but, at tho same 
time, harsh and laboured Its great intellectual luminaries 
were Shalepeaic and Spenser. Hooka and Bacon (See 264, 
265) 

6 In speaking of this period, Lori Jeffrey says “ It Is by far the mightiest In 
the history of English Literature, or, indeed, of human intellect and capacity 
Thtto never u as anything liko tho sixty or seventy years that elapsed from tho 
middle of Eliznbeth s reign to tho period of tho Restoration In point of real 
force and originality of genitre, neither the ago of Pencles. nor tho nge of 
Augustus, nor tho times of Leo X. nor of Louis XIV , can come at all into com- 
parison , for, in that short period, wo shall find the names of almost all the Yen 
groat men that this nation Inis over produced, the names of SJwlycare and 
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Baton. Spenser and Sidney, Jlooler anil Tanlor, Bairom and Ttalcigli, Dapicr and 
IIMes, and many others, men, gli o£ them, not merely of great talents and 
accomplishments, bnt ot vnst compass ana reach o£ understanding, and of minds 
truly creative and original , not perfecting art by the delicacy of their tote, or 
dimstlng knowledge by the justness of their Tensonings, but, making vast and 
substantial additions to tbo materials upon which taste and reason mast here 
otter be employed, and enlarging, to on incredible and unparalleled extent, both 
the stores and resources o£ the human faculties ’’ 


c Tho following aro the principal writers of tins Period, tlio 
names of thou chef uorhs will occasionally m this 5 olumo bo denoted 
bye to piefixed 

p oe ls — Eon-Dramatic — Edmund Spenser, b 1553, d 1598, c w 
"The Facrio Qiiocne,” -m allogory in winch the abstract idea of 
Glory is personified, with twelro attendant knights, representing 
twelve virtues 

This work origmnlly consisted of twelve books, of which si's, are lost. Il'ich 
of the six extant books contains twelve cantos, and is devoted to the adventures 
of a particular knight, who personifies a certain virtue, ns, Holiness, Tempe- 
rance, ko Every incident is significant of some moral truth or of sorno moral 
danger which besets the path of man The Versification of tho whole bins 
peculiar Stanza of nine lines, in imitation of tbo Italian of Ariosto and Tasso, 
and called in English the Spent i tan , tho Diction is antiquated Spenser also 
wrote nnjthcr work, called “The Shepherds Calendar,’ and several Eonncts 
(See 751 ) 

The Chief .Womlary Poets are —l Sw Philip Sidney, b 1554, d 15S6, c ic 
" Arcndia, an aUcgoncal romance, in which pastoral incidents nre related in 
prose and interspersed w ith tcvcrnl pieces in verse —2 Michael Drayton, b 1803, 
d 1031, e tc Tho “Poiy-Qlblon ” a topographical description ot England in 
verse — 3 Sir John Denham, b 1015, d 1G58, c tr “Coopers Hill ” — 4. Francis 
Qua-hs, b 1502, d ICit, c « “ Moral Emblems ” — 5 Dr John Donne, b 1073, 
d lest, well known ns the principal of tho so called Metaphysical Poets — 6 Giles 
Hclcher, b 15t>0, <1 1623, was a writer of Ecrions poetry 

» 

d Dramatists — William Shahspcarc, b 1561, d 1616, was by fur 
tho greatest poet not only of his own but of over} other age IIo 
wrote thirty -fit c play s, of winch the principal ai c lus Historical Plays, 
and his four great Tragedies of Othello, Hamlet, Lear, and Macbeth 
Ho wrolo also many miscellaneous poems 

" No man,’ sajs Hnlinm, “ over came near Shakspeare in tbo creative powers 
ol Hw mind , no man 1ml ever snob strength at once, and Bnch variety ot imagi- 
nation ” Every character of his dramas bpcaka and acts for hlniBclf, and as lie 
ought to speak and net " (bee 755 ) 

The Dramatics next to Shalepcai c are —1 Den Jonson, b 1574, d 1637, who 
wrote runny tragedies and comedlc’ —2 Geoi ge Chapman, b 1557, d 1 Cl 1 , wrote 
FCvcral comedies, and translated Homer into English Verse —i Francis Dcattmnl, 
b 15%, d 161 5, wrote many comedies and tragedies In conjunction with (4) John 
Jtetcher, b 1576, d 1625—5 PhiUp Massinger, b 1684, d 1010, wrote partly or 
entirely thirty eight plays — James Stnrleu, b 1094, d 1CC0, wrote about thirty 
V™ c °m<rilcs -Tlio other DramntisU are John itarslor, Thomas 

/hilar, John ii e&rfer, and John Pol d 


e Divinity — 1 Richard Iluolcr, b 1 154, d 1600, wns ono of tho 
greatest and most valuablo writcis of this pencil Of his great 
work, “IheLawsof Ecclesiastical Politj lie published tho first four 
nooks in 1591, tho fifth Book m 1597, and prepared three others 
which were not published till after 1ns death This work, ono of tho 
nobtot monuments of our 1 ingunge, was written m defenco of tlio 
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Church of England against tho Puritans Tho Stylo though vigorous 
and perspicuous is Latinized and artificial 

5 Dr Joseph Hall, Bishop of Nora ich, b 1571,0 Ib5G, was both n poet and 
divine His works in goncrnl display strength of reasoning and shrewdness of 
observation , tho host known arc “ Contemplations on Historical Passages in 
the Bible," “ Occasional Meditations , ” and "Three Centuries of Meditations 
and Vows." 

3 Jeremy Taylor , Bishop of Down and Connor, b 1613, d 1CGT, was one of tlio 
most eloquent preachers of his age His works, written in a highlv florid and 
poetical style, * abound with brilliant conceptions and plowing expressions 
The best known arc “IAbortv of Prophesying," "Holy Living,” "Holy 
Dpue,” "The Golden Grove," and “Sermons'* 

4 n7fJmm Chiltmnirorth, l> 1601, d 1614 , was an eminent controversial writer 
His great work, entitled “Tho Bcliglon of rrotestants, aSifeYTay toSalvntion ’ 
has been pronounced by Locke and Held “ ono of tho best specimens of reasoning 
in our language *’ 

/ Philosophy and Miscellaneous 

Francis Bacon, Lord Chancellor of England, and Viscount St. 
Albans, b 1561, d 1626, was ono of tho most distinguished men of 
Ins age He was tho reviver of what is termed “ The Inductile 
System of Philosophy? that is, the mode of reasoning from ascer- 
tained facts towards a conclusion, and thus nmnng at truth By 
him nothing was to ho considered ns ascertained which had not been 
previously subjected to tlio test of experiment, or induced by a senes 
of actual observations ' 


The mode prevailing before Bacon’s time , called the A nstots Itmt ,frotn Aristotle, 
1 Greek philosopher, was to reason from mere assumption or supposition, with 
out regard to facts Bacon published his “ Essays 1 ’ In 1597 , "The ProlideiiLO 
and Advancement ot Learning " ini COS , tho “Novnm Org5non" in 1620 These 
two works he afterwards enlarged and published under tlic title of “ Tnstanratlo 
Magna,” or Great Restoration Of Rhllosophy In this he lays down, as it wero, an 
Intellectual Map, in winch all arts and sciences arc exhibited in their relation to 
each other, with their boundaries distinctly defined Tlio topic of Bacon la 
highly ornamental, abounding with metaphors In life, Paeon exhibited a 
lamentable Instance of the union of the highest mental capacity with a mean 
and dastardly want of principle, for ho vv ns convicted of haring taken bribes in 
his high office to pervert justice 

g The other distinguished writers of this Period are — 


1 H«7/iam Camden, b 1551, d 1526, published in 15S6 Ms "’Britannia/’ a 
description of Great Bntatn and Ireland 


2 tor Walter Rale/yh, b 1552, beheaded 1018,1 distinguished soldier, eolonirer, 
poet, and historian, wrote while imprisoned in the Tower, Ms "Historj of the 
iv orld 


3 Robert Burton, b 1576, d, 1640, wrote the " Anatomy of Melancholy ” 


4 Jo l n SeUcii, b 15S4, d 1654, a celebrated lawyer and politician, wroto 
many tracts , the only one extint is Ms " Table Talk ” 


“ I/n^nthM ! ** oVks ' b 1588 nt Malmesbury, d 1G79, published in 1651 his 


ami ifnWG hfa*“^MgirErrora " lt8 “’ Published in 1635 Ms " Beiigio Medici, ’ 
write? in controvcwial theology 1 , 01 ' * b> 18Sl ’ d 1036 ' A diElu, ^ td 
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LESSON X07. t». — Exercise 107. S. — Page 1G4 

723 SECOND PERIOD 

The Commonwealth, and Reigns of Charles II , James II , If ilham 
1/7—1649 to 1702 


a Gam al Chat actcrishcs —Tim Period has been termed one 
of Transition, for many of the Piose Writings, especially thoso 
of Milton, while possessing much of the nervouB force and 
originality of tho preceding era, make a neai approach to that 
correctness in tho clioice and arrangement of words which lias 
since been attained m English Composition After the Restoi a- 
tion in IGGO, the couifc and aristocracy, under Charles II and 
.Tames II, were plunged in immorality, in which they were 
followed by many of the people The Drama was completely 
sunk in grossness, while tho writings of many aiitliois not con- 
nected with tho drama were tainted by the general depravity, 
and in style, uere imitations of French models. Gradually, 
however, a few worthy excellent men boldly and firmly with- 
stood the prevailing corruption, ns did Bariow, Tillotson, 
Baxter, and others (See 2GG, 2G7.) t 

h Tho Chief Poets of tins Period are — 

1 John Milton, b 1608, d 1674, tho greatest poot not only of 
this age, hut, with tho exception of Shaksponre, of any otbor His 
great work, “Paradise Lost,” published in 1667, consists of twolvo 
boohs m blank verso This Poem relates tho creation and fall of 
Man, and tlio consequences Tho diction is olevnted, tho v crsifica- 
tion melodious, tho illustrations from natnro and art beautiful, and 
tlio pictures of human innoeonco and happiness brightly cBloured 
Milton published “Paradise Regained” in 1671 Besidos these, ho 
wrote “ L’Allogro," ”11 Ponseroso,” “Samson Agonistos,” “ Comus," 
and many minor poems, u itli several tracts in proso (Seo 7S6 ) 


2 John Bri/Jiv, b 1631, d 1700, ranks tho noxt to Milton m this 
Period Dry den diligently cultivated and much improved English 
versification Ho wrote about twenty -sov on plays and many poems 
upon passing events and characters Tho principal of these nro 
“ Ahsolom. and Achitophol,” a satire on tho Whig leaders m the 
timo of Charles II , “Tho Year of Wonders,” “ Mac Fleenoc , ” 
" I njiles , ’’ “ Odo on St. Cecilia's Day ” IIo also translated tho 
works of Virgil and tho Satires of Porsms into English verso (Sco 


r Samuel Butler, b 1612, d 1680, published in 1663, lus 
-l. . , Kl ' i > * c °* n,c poem intended to hurlesquo tho religious 

£3^5^ Jss *** Jt oxhiMa rich ™ s of 
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The Secondary Poets 
Waller , b 1605, d 1687 
of expression 


ore — Alnaham Cottley, b 1618, d 1GG7, ond £ linuna 
"Woller's poems aro chiefly chnmctcrizcd by harmony 


e rho Dramatists were — Bryden, Wycherley, Otway, and a few others, oil more 
or less infected by the moral corruption of the times 


d The clucf writers in Divinity nre — 

1 Isaac Barrow, b 1630, d 1677, eminent as a mathematician 
ns well as a dmno His “ Sermons,” for which ho is chief!} known, 
wore published after his doath 

2 John Tillotson, b 1630, d 1694, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
distinguished as a preacher, many of his soimons woro published 
after his death 1 

3 Itobert South, b 1633, d 1716, styled the wittiest of English divines , 

4 Eduard Shllinafleet, b lG3S,d 1609, known for Ins “Sermons” 

5 William Sherlock, b 1641, d 1707, known os a controversial writer, iic 

6 Richard Baxter, b 1015, d 1691, ft Dissenting minister, wrote many works, 
of which tlic best known nre, his “ Saints’ Everlasting Rest and “ Call to the 
Unconverted ” 


7 John Bunuan , b 1628, d 16S8, a Raptist preacher, wrote several works, of 
which the best known is, “ The Pilgrim s Progress,” n religions allegory, 
remarkable for its homely earnestness and idiomatic vigour of style 


c In Mental Philosophy, the most distinguished writer of the ago 
was — John Loche, b 1632, d 1704 His chief work is, “An Essay 
on the Human Understanding,” published in 1690 In this woik, 
Locko rejects the doctrine which presumes men to havo ideas horn 
with them, and endeavours to show, that tho senses nnd power of 
reflection aio our only sources of knowledge This work was tho 
toil of eighteen years Besides this, ho wrote — " A Treatise on 
Toleration,” two treatisos “ On Civil Government,” “An Essay on 
Education,” and a small work entitled “Tho Conduct of tho 
Understanding,” which was published after bis death 

/ In Science, — Sir Isaac Bcwton, b 1642, d. 1727, was tho most 
distinguished discoverer in tho world His “Pnncipm,” or Mathe- 
matical Principles of Natural Philosophy, was published m 1687 

Dr Isaac Barrow nnd tlio Hon Roleit Boyle were distinguished Scientific 
Writers of Hus Period 


g History and Miscellanies— 


1 Eduard Hyde, Enrl of Clarendon, b 1G0S, d 1674, w rote tbe “ History of 
the Rebellion ” 

-N. 

2 Gilbert Burntl, Bishop of Salisbury, b 1G43, d 1715, wrote “ Tho History of 

mj own Times,” ‘'History of tlio Reformation of the Church of England ” 
“ Life of Sir Matthew Hole,” Ac ’ 


3 Ur Thomas Puller, b 1008, d 1661, a divine of the Church of England 
n shrewd observer of men and manners, nnd remarkable for his nit, wroterererai 
works, of which the most know u nre his — •“ Church History of England “ The 
Worthies of England,” “Holy and Profane States ’ * b 1Uo 


4 JsaacWalton, b 1693, d 16S3, a retired linen-draper, and a man of a mosL 
benevolent disposition, nroto “ Tho Complete Angler, or Contemplative^ Man a 

SX.ni mA n "{' d T ern i kiograplucnl works Walton associated within any 
eminent men, by whom he was much belov ed many 
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THIRD PERIOD 


The Heigns of Anne and Gcou/c I — 1702 to 1727. 

a Tlie low state of morality which bad disgraced the pre- 
ceding Period continued to prevail in this gambling and 
drunkenness wore common , swearing and indecency of lnnguago 
were much indulged in The pleasures of the intellect and 
taste were cithci unknown or confined to a few Tho general 
Imowlcdge which in our ago circulates in oidinnry conversation 
was then rarely to bo found To combat the national follies 
and vices of the age, and to infuse a more courteous, lefined, 
and Christian tone into tho manners of society, was the aim of 
several excellent writers who appeared at this time, known by 
the name of J Essayists These published their remarks on any 
subject in the form of cheap penny tracts, issued at regular 
and slioit intervals The originator of thiB species of liteiatuio 
was Sir Ihcliaid Steele, who commenced, m April 1709, the 
publication of “ The Tatler,” a small sheet which appeared thice 
tunes a week, designed to “ expose the false arts of life, to pull 
off the disguises of cunning, vanity, and affectation, and to 
recommend a general simplicity m our dress, discourse, and 
behaviour" In this work, he was, oftei a time, assisted 
bj Addison On its discontinuance in January 1711, “Tho 
Spectator" was commenced under the joint management of 
Addison and Steele, assisted by Tickell and otlieis “The 
Spectator" extended to 635 numbers, forming 8 volumes, and 
was brought to a close in 1713, when another work, called “ The 
Guardian,” was commenced under tho same writers and for tho 
same object. 


Though tho writera of this Period are unequal to those of tho 
two preceding eras, both in originality and boldness of concep- 
tion, m comprehensiveness of mow and force of expression, jet, 
they u ere finished gentlemen, and men of Imowlcdge, wit, and 
refinement Tho writings of tho Essayists, more especially 
those of Addison, ovince groat skill in the use of words, richness 
of figurativo language, and smoothness and harmony in tho 
structure of sentences At the same time, “ by the gentleness 
of their satire, the familiarity of their criticism, and the toler- 
‘ince of their morality," they produced a fai more beneficial 
cllect upon the intellectual and moral progress of tlio nation 

"s»» 


1711 


T, T n C ? 7 mv 0£f vos—Akvandcr Pope, b 1688, d 

In 1709 ho published Ins “Pastorals," m 1711, Ins "Essay 
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on Criticism,” -wlucli is admired for the justness of the ob«°rvations , 
in 1 712, his “Rape of tho Loch,” a mock hoioic, afterwards, ho 
published tho “Epistle of Eloisa to Abelard,” tho “Temple of 
Enmo,” Translations of Homer’s “Iliad’ and “ Odjssoy m 1728, 
the first three books of the « Dunciad , " and in 1 733, Ins “ Essay on 
Man,” a series of arguments on the vanous relations of man, forming 
an admuablo mixturo of fancy, good sense, propriety of illustration, 
and conciseness of expression Popo is celebrated for tho correctness 
of his vcisification, and the strength and splendour of his diction 
(See 758 ) 

The principal Seconds! y Poets arc — 

1 Joseph Addison, tlio celebrated Essayist, published m 1703, 11 The Cam- 
paign and afterwards several excellent devotional pieces 

2 Matthew Prior, b lGGi, d 1721, published many light pieces, written ian 
neat and llvoly mnnnor, hut sometimes degraded by their indelicacies 

8 Dr Jonathan Stcijl wrote many humorous and satirical pieces in verse 
4. John Gatj, b 1CSS, d 1782, is best known for his “ Fables” in verse 

3 Thomas Parnell, b 1079, d 1717, wrote “Tho Hormit,” and some other 
pieces 

G Thomas Ttckell, b 1GSG, d 1740, wrote several minor pieces 
e In Ti agedy, — the ohief writers were— Sonthemo, Addison, Lillo, and Howe 
In Comedy— Congrei o, Farqnhar, and Vanbrugh 

d Divinity — 1 Dr Samuel ClarLe, b 1675, d 1729, a man of 
groat mental endowments, published “ Paraphrases on the Gospols ,” 
“ Seimons on tho Attributes of God,” and several othei works 

2 Dr Benjamin Jloadley, Bishop of Bangor, b 1G7G, d 1701, a celebrated con- 
troversial writer, on tho evangelical side, and author of many sermons 

3 Chailes Leslie, b 1G50, d 1722, published in 1G99, “A Short nnd Easy 
Method v ith tho Deists , " and afterwards “ A Short and Easy Method with tho 
Jeu and sea eral other works 

c The Essayists — 1 Joseph Addison, b 1672, d 1719, is justly 
regarded the most distinguished of the Essayists, and the fororunner 
of the great English Not elists Of “ Tho Spectator,” he wrote about 
three-sevenths In his moral essays, ho everywhere displays tho 
purest Christian feeling , and m thoso on gonoral Literature, espe- 
cially in his celebrated Essays on Milton, ho dovelops tho genuine 
principles of poetic criticism His Style is a model of idiomatic 
English nnd Colloquial Elegance. 

Lord Macaulny, in speaking of Adaison, says—" Tho English Language hod 
never befora been written avith such sweetness, grace, ond facility As a moral 
satirist, ho stands unrivalled In wit, he u as not inferior to Cowley or Butler 
but, the higher faculty of invention ho possessed in a still larger measure As 
an observer of life, of manners, of all tho shades of human character, ho stands 
in tho first class , and what ho observed he had the art of communicating His 
humour is delicious and alwaj s that of a gentleman, in whom tho quickest senso 
of tho ridiculous is constantly tempered by good nature and good breeding 
Many eminent men havo made the diction of Addison their model, bntrnono have 
been able to catch tho tone of his pleasantry The service which Addison's 
Essays rendered to morality cannot ho too highly estimated ” ' ~ 

2 Sir Richard Steele, b in 1671 in Dublin, d in 1720, was tho 
originator of tho senes of wntings called Essays, and was next only 
to Addison in tho value of his contributions In 1709, ho commenced 
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it xiic Tatloi,” in winch, aftor soma time, ho was assisted bj Addison 
In 1711, in conjunction with Addison, ho commenced “The Spec- 
tator," and afterwards in 1713, “Tho Guardian," which was pub- 
lished daily till it had reached the 175th number, wheu it was 
discontinued. 

Tlic other leading contributors to tho Essays worn Budge} f, Hughes, and 
TicXett 

f Miscellaneous — 1 Dr Jonathan Sun/t, Doan of St Patrick's, 
Dublin, h 1667, d 1744, a man of great intellectual power and ready 
wit, but of a vmdictivo disposition, was ono of the most distinguished 
writers of this age His works are chiefly of a political character, 
wntton with great plainness and powor, and serving as models of 
satirical composition — In 1704, ho published “ Tho Tale of a Tub,” 
a bnrlcsquo on Romanists, Episcopalians, and Presbyterians, — m 
1711, “Tho Conduct of tho Allies,”— m 1724, “Tho Drapicr 
Loiters, ” against the government of Ireland for introducing a now 
coinago of half-penco into Ireland , — in 1726, “ Gulliver's Travels,” 
and aftorwards somo tracts on “ Polito Conversation,” and “ Direc- 
tions to Servants ” 

2 Daniel dc Foe, b 1663, d 1731, originally a hosier in London, 
afterwards, a great political writer and pamphleteer Tho best 
known of Ins works is tho popular fiction of “ Robinson Crusoe,” 
which appeared in 1719 Tho stylo of Dd Foe is very natural and 
idiomatic, serving as a good model of farciblo English composition 

3 Dr. George Berleley, b 1884, d 1753, Bishop of Clojno, was a man of great 
nbilltj In 1709, ho published "Tho Theory of Vision," afterwords, “Tho 
Principles of Human Knowledge , * and in 1731, “ Tho Minute Philosopher ’’ 

4 Anthony Ashley Cooper, third Earl of Shaftesbury, b 1871, d 1713, published 
various works, which after his death worn collected into one volumo entitled 
“ Characteristics of Men, Manners, Opinions, and Times ’* 

5 Henry St John, Viscount Bollngbroko, b 1872, d 1751, a man of brilliant 
talents, but of unsound if not of pernicious pnnoiplcs, published set oral political 
and satirical pamphlets 

0 Dr Jllchard Bendey, b in 1601, at Oulton, noar Deeds, d 1742, was tho most 
distinguished classical critic and commentator of his age 


lESBOH 107. a. — Exercise X07. a. — Dage 164 

725 FOURTH PERIOD 

The Deign of George II— 1727 to 1760 

a Tho Stylo of Addison is, ns before stated, that of Colloquial 
JJeganee , or tho mode of expression which is used by well- 
instructed men in elegant conversation In such a style, tho 
words employed arc mostly familiar, 'and tho structure of tho 
sen onces is in accordance with tho Saxon arrangement of our 
j^ or many j ears after Addison’s time.it seems to 
stil?, P T “ c ;rM ambition among writers to form them 

lire sort nfnl 8 n odo1 IIra , C0 ' exemption from faults, a nega- 
lire sort of excellence, was the object at which the majority of 
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tliom tinned, tmd, m then effoits to attain polish and refine- 
ment, they forgot to think foi themselves and nobly speak then 
thoughts. 

In the year 1750, appeared “ The Rambler,” -written by 
Dr Samuel Johnson, a man of vast intellectual power The 
style of this work was totally dissimilar from that of its pre- 
decessors, and soon attracted a number of imitators Instead 
of the elegant simplicity of Addison, the style of Joliuson is 
pompous and imposing, suitable, perhaps, for com eying the 
sentiments of so gigantic a mind as his, but ridiculous when 
employed by inferior ones In his vocnbulaiy, life has intro- 
duced many fresh Latuusms, and revived others which had 
become obsolete In the arrangement of lus words, he has 
abandoned the familiar structure of the Saxon part of our lan- 
guage, and followed the mode employed m the Latin and con- 
tinental languages Thus, two distinctive styles began to exist, 
which have continued more or less to influence writers to the 
present time (See 268, 269.') 

b The Chief Poets are — 

1 Dr Edward Young, b 1684, d 1765, celebrated for his “ Night 
Thoughts," a work containing much striking imager), and many 
profound but gloomy reflections 

2 James Thomson, b 1700 m Roxburghshire, d 1748, published 
in 1726 his poem called “Winter,” in 1727, “Summer,” in 1728, 
his “ Spring and in 1730, his “ Autumn " Thoso four afterwards 
appeared in one volume entitled “ The Seasons” They are written 
in blank verse, and describo the various appearances of nature with 
great faithfulness, hut in a style which is frequently affected and 
pompous Thomson next published “Liberty,” and m 1746 lus 
“ Castlo of Indolence,” an allegorical poem, in the manner of Spenser, 
and containing many obsolete uords Besides these, lio published 
some tragedies and odes 

The principal Secondary Ports are — 

1 Thomas Gray, b 1716, d 1771, wcdl known for bis “Elegy m n Country 
Churchyard , " odo on “The Progress of Poetry « The Hard and ode on 
“ Tho Prospect of Eton College ’’ 

2 Dr Marl Mensttle, b 3723, d 1770, a physician, published “TiicPtaisnrea 
of tho Imagination,” in which he describes in elegant and harmonious blank 
verso, tho causes of onr emotions of taste the processes of memory and associa- 
tion, and tho manner In which Genius collects her stores for works of excellence 

Passions*"" n b 1720 » 4 1766, is best known for his ode "To tho 


and “London 1 ’’ a°Jatire’ “ & pMt ’ ** known for Ws " Tamt y of Human Wishes,’’ 

le Jfi 4 ,^48> a dissenting minister, venerable for his 
piety, is distinguished for Ills well-known “ HymnB,” and “Lyrical Pieces ” 

0 William Somerville, b 1692, d 1742, wrote “ The Chase ” 

“Thermic/’"'''’ a nnt,Ve ° f SC ° tlnn,i ’ b 1700 > a ™«« * Poem cnUed 
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8 WHImm Shenslone, b 1714, d 17(53, wrote “ A Pastoral Ballad ” 

9 1J ilham Falconet , b 1730, lost at sea 17C0, wrote “ Tho Bhipwrcch ” 

e The chief ■writers in Tiagedy are — Thomson, Dr Young, Murphy Mason, 
Moore, and Homo 

cl Divines — 

1 Dr Joseph Butler, Bishop of Durham, t> 1692, cl 1752,pubbslie4 
in-173G Ins great work, called ‘ The Analogy of Religion, Natural 
and Revealed, to tlio Constitution and Course of Nature , " amnstcr- 
pieeo of reasoning on helialf of Ghiistinmtj, showing that nllobjcc- 
tions urged against Revelation can ho equally urged against Nature 
This work, though written m a barren and difficult stylo, is of incal- 
culable importance to all students in divinity 

2 Dr Robert Lowth, Bishop of London, b 1710, d 1787, a dis- 
tinguished Hebrew scholar, published “ Lectures on tho Sacred Poetry 
of the Jews," "Commentary on tho Book of Isnah," and" An 
English Grammar ” 

3 Dr Nathaniel Lardncr, a Dissenting minis tor, b 1684, d 1768, 
publisliod about 1730 his “ Credibility of tho Gospel History,” m 
16 vols., nn important work 

4 Dr John Lcland, b 1691, d 1766, published an " Analysis of 
Deistical Writers, and nn Account of tho Answers that have been 
written to them.” 


5 T)r William Warburlon, Bl'liop of Gloucester, b 1G9S, d 1779, published in 
17o8 his " Divine Legation of Moses ” 

G Dr Conyers Middleton, b lGS3,d 1750, published a “Tree Xnqniij into tho 
Miraculous X’owcrs, supposed to subsist in the Christian Chmcb," nnd other 
works 

7 Dr John Jot tin, b 1G98, d 1770, published “Discourses concerning tho 
Truth of the Christian Bovelatlon " 

8 Archbishop •Setter, b 1633, d 1708, published " lectures on tho Church 
Catechism *’ 


3 Dr Isaac Watts, before mentioned, published “A Trento on Logic,” 
“Improvement of tho Mind,’ “Sermons,' Ac 


.. % FhtUp Doddridge, a Dissenting minister, b 1702, d 1701, published 

“ The Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul , " “ The Tamlly Expositor,” Ac 
c Jlutorn and Biography — 

1 Thomas Carte, b 1GSG d 1754, published « A History of England 2. 
Bathanie! UooU, published his "Roman History "-3 Dr Middleton, published 
nh‘ I ife of Cicero 1 Dr Jot tin, published his “Life of Frasmng " 


/ Metaphysics and Philosophy — 


1 Dated Neeme, the historian, published m 1738, 
on Hum in Nature,” in 1742, hiB “Essays, Moral, 
Literon." 


"A Treatise 
Political, and 


,JL 1)r i Frnnc '* Hutcheson, n nativo of Ireland, b 1694, d 1747, 
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3 Dr Baud Hartley, an English ply sician, published in 1 749 Ins 
"Observations on Man, his Frame, his Duty, and his Expectations 

4 Dr Adam Smith, b 1723, d 1790, Professor of Logic in 
Glasgow University, published in 1759 his "Theory of Moral 
Sentiments ” 


g Periodical Essays — 

A new senes o£ E=says was commenced with— 1 " The It ambler,’’ in 1750, 
which was almost entirety written by Dr Johnson The subjects uiscn«e<l 
were connected with ordinary life —2 “ The Adventurer,” begun in li52, and 
conducted by Dr John Hawkeswortli, was meritorious for its excellent moral 
cc.-iys —3 “ The V, orld,” began in 1751, was conducted by Edward Mooro and 
others.— 4 “Tlic Connouscur,” begun m 1751, was conducted by G Column and 
Bonuell Thornton —5 “ The Idler, 'begun ini 758 by Dr Johnson, was written in 
a more lively m 'inner tlinn. “ The Rambler ’’—The Stylo of these Assays ivonla in 
gencml bo unsuitable to modem taste , their description, of character is too 
superficial, and their exposure of vices too feeble 

« 

h Miscellaneous — 

Dr Samuel Johnson, b 1709, d 1784, by far the most remarkable 
man of this period, possessed one of the most powerfW intellects of 
any age His most important works are — 1 his " Dictionary of 
tho English Langnage,” published in 1755 Tins work, which had 
occupied lnm for eight years, though defective m Etymology, is still 
of great value fonts admirable definitions and well-chosen illustra- 
tions 2 His " Journey to the Western Isles ” 3 “ The Lives of 
tho Poets,” published in 1781, a valuable store of biography, 
criticism, and powerful thinking The “ Life of Johnson,” written by 
James Boswell, and published in 1791, is a most instructive litoray 
production The infinence of Johnson’s stylo was great in his own 
day, and though diminished, is stilL considorablo 

During this period, Fphraim Chambers published in 1728 a " Cyclopaedia , ’ 
Pobert Dotlsleu, n bookseller, published in 174S 11 Tho Preceptor,” and afteru arts 
“ Tho Economy o£ Human Life ” Various Magazines and Review s, also, were 
began at this time. 


i Koceltsls • — 

1 Samuel Richardson, b 16S9, d 17GI, a bookseller m London, was induced, 
when turned fifty years of nge, to wnto a senes of letters, which ho connected into 
a continuous .narrative, and published anonymously in 1740 under the title of 

Pamela. This was our first rnglish Hovel The object of the writer was to 
inculcate the principles of piety and virtue Richardson niterwards published 
two other novels, inculcating the same principles , these were called “ Clarissa 
Harlowe,’ and “ Sir Charles Grandison ” 

2 Ileury ridding, h 1707, d 1754, was the nextwntcrof this kind of com- 
position Hepnblished several well-known novels, written with great pow or of 
description, but exhibiting a total indifference to everything good and virtuous 

ssmcS'SS.g 1721 ’ d 1771,0 DahV ° o£ 6cotlan a,was a writer of the 

n^„{?J C r' e ? e l S i T U ! > b 1708, wrote a fiction, called "Tho Life and 

andltaly ” £ Tnstrnm Shantlv > ana “ A Sentimental Journey through 1 ranee 
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726 FIFTH PERIOD 

Part of {he Reign of George ZZ7 — 1760 to 1800 

a Genaal Chat aderistics —During tlie First Half of tins 
Pbnod, the generality of the -writers imitated more or less the 
stylo either of Johnson or of Addison In the Second Half a 
change -was gradually introduced both in prose and verse by a 
senes of bold and independent thinkers, who describe their 
feelings and express their coni ictions in an animated and 
vigorous style (See 270, 271 ) 


b Chief Poets — 

1 William Cowjpcr,b 1731, d 1800, commenced Ins career as a 
poet when atSovo fifty years of age Ho published m 1782 his 
“ Tablo Talk,” “ Hope,” “ The Progress of Error,” “ Conversation, " 
&c , *104 m 1784, his most important work, “ Tho Task,” consist- 
ing of six hooks in blank yotsc Ho afterwards published "Tho 
Tirocuxium,” a remow of public schools, and several other pieces. 
In “Tho Task,” Cowpor describes rural ecoucs, domestic happiness, 
fireside enjoyments, and ordinary characters, blended with mom! 
sentiments and subjects of public interest His versification is some- 
fames rough, “ not from a vicious car, but merely to show that he de- 
spised bomg smooth ” His language is plain, forcible, and idiomatic, 
and Ins morality sound and pure Cowper is pre-eminently the poet 
of domestic life (Seo 759 ) 

2 Robert Rums, b 1759, d. 1796, a native of Ayrshire, published 
in 1786 a volumo of poems, wntton in his natno dialect, -which 
established his character as a genuine poet Tho fame of Burns 
rests on lus Songs 

3 Ofucr Goldsmith, a pleasing though not a great poet, b 1728, 
d_ 1774, published in 1765 "The Traveller,” in 1769 his “Deserted 
Village,” and afterwards tho comedies “ The Good-Natured Man," 
and “She Stoops to Conguer" Goldsmith’s versification is har- 
monious, his descriptions pleasing but exaggerated, his sentiments 
always amiable 

to mentioned —Dr James Beattie, b 1730, 
Dr John Armstrong , b 1709, fl 1779, author 
Dr Sratmus Bet ruin, b 1702, d 1602, 

c JDmnifj/ — 


As respectable secondary poets may 
d 1S03, author of “The Minstrel/ 
ct “The Art of Preserving Health 
huthor ot " Tho Botanical Garden ’• 


-5* Archdeacon of Carltslo, b 1743, d 1805, 

5D . 1 < 8 ° his “ Principles of Moral and Polifacat Philosophy ” 
ns “ m s ® reral P°rtions unsound. In 1790 lie published 

u neo« th^^ UljnnC ’ P 10 ™ Aom undesigned coinoi- 

t ttT’i » St * 3?0Ul ; s E P ,stlcs > of tho nsmtno 

Uie Acts of tile Apostles In 1791 lio published Ins 
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'• Endonces of Christianity,” which establishes tho credibility of the 
Evangelists, &c In 1802 ho published lus “ Natural Theology, in 
-which ho slalfully illustrates tho power, wisdom, and goodness of 
our Creator Tho last three named are standard works Resides 
tlieso, ho published several valuable “Sermons” Pa Paley, wo 
notice an acuteness of reasoning and forcibloness of illustration 
rarely equalled, combined with a style easy, perspicuous, and 
natural 

2 Dr Richard Watson, b 1737, d 1816, Bishop of Llandaff, 
published in 1776, “An Apology for Christianity,” in reply to 
Gibbon , and in 1796, “ An Apology for tho Bible," in answor to 
Tho mas P aine Both theso aro valuable and standard works 

8 Dr George CampMl, b 1719, d 1730, Principal of Manseluil College, 
Aberdeen, 17 x 010 nn “ Essay on Miracles, " ill reply to Homo , “ A Translation 01 
the Four Gospels , ” and also, “ The Philosophy o£ Rhetoric ” 

4 Dr Hugh Blair, b 1718, d 1800, Professor of Rhetoric In Edinburgh 
University, published in 1777 sev oral volumes of Sermons Ho was also tho 
author of then cll-known "Lectures on Rhetoric nnd Belles Lcttrcs " 


d History and Biography — 

1 David Hume, b in Edinburgh m'1711, d 1776, eminent ns a 
philosopher and historian, published at intervals, between 1754 and 
17G1, his “History of England to tho End of tho Reign of James II ” 
In this work, tho narrative of tho important events is told with great 
clearness, and the characters, thoughts, nnd feelings of historical 
personngos ore depicted m a sensible and charming mannor Its 
great defects aro want of accuracy in dotail, an indolent rolmnco on 
second-hand authority, and a strong partiality towards the Stuart 
dynasty It is not now considorod a w ork of authority 

2 Dr William Robertson, b 1721, d 1793, n clergyman of tho 
Kirk of Scotland, published in 1759 his 3 * * * * * * * 11 History of Scotland during 
tho Reigns of Qucon Mary and Jnmcs VI ,” in 1769, his “History 
of the Reign of tho Emperor Charles V and in 1777, his " History 
of Amonca " Tho stylo of Robortson is pure, clear, and elegant 
Though he is too fond of picturo drawing, Ins opinions aro formed 
with good judgment, and always temperately oppressed His dis- 
quisitions are singularly able and instructive His works, though 
written under very unfavourable circumstances, are still of groat 
histone valuo 


3 Edward Gibbon, b in London in 1737, d 1794 , published m 

1776 tho first volumo of his “ Decline and Pall of tho Roman Empire,” 
and the last in 1787. This great work displays extensive learning, 
unweaned industry, great research, and consummate skill of com- 

position Thore is, however, one sad drawback In tho words of- 

Dean Milman,— “ Christianity alone receives no embellishment from 

tho magic of Gibbon‘s languogo, his imagination is dead to its 

moral dignity , it is kept down by a goneraltono of jealous disparage- 

ment, or neutralised by a painfully elaborate exposition of its darker 

and dogonorato periods” As a wholo, the stjlo is ornate and 

pompous, the words are chiefly of Latin root, not of Saxon tho 
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Ficnch rather than the English ldtom js followed in the frequent 
antitheses s and the structures of the scntoncos is monotonous and 
complex Notwithstanding those defects, ho narrates events in a 
clear, animated, and striking manner, and brings before the reader's 
ejo the persons and scenes which ho describes 
The Secondary Hutoncal and Dtogtajilucal lVoriinrc — 

1 Dr Robert Henry's “ History of Great Britain ” 

2 Dr Thomas ITarton's" History of English Pootrv” 

3 Dr Adam Ferguson's “ Homan BcpnbUc " 
i Dr Samuel Johnson's " Lives of the Poets " 

5 James BosicelC s “ Life of Johnson “ 

0 Menial Philosophy, Morals, &c — 

1 Adam Smith, before mentioned, published in 1776 hit great 
work, “ Tho Wealth of Nations,” tho labour of ton years, a standard 
work on Political Economy Smith had already published in 1759 
Ins “ Theory of Moral Sentimonts ” 

2 Abraham Tucler published in 1765 “Tho Light of Nature 
Pursued ” To this work Paloy was much indebted 

3 Dr Thomas Reid, b 1710, cL 1795, tho founder of tho Scottish 
School in Philosophy, publishcdm 1763 his great work entitled “ An 
Inquiry into tho Human Mind on the Principles of Common Seuso,” 
and in 1785 lus “Essays on tho Intellectual Faculties and tho 
Active Powers ” 


4 Miss Hamah More, b 1744, d 1833, was tho most meritorious 
female writer on moral and religious subjects of this period At 
first, she wroto set oral plaj s, but a change having been produced in 
her mind, her energies woro directed to works of piety and usefulness 
To counteract tho pernicious principles of tho Froncli Revolution, 
sho published in 1794, “Villngo Politics,” and next, a periodical 
work, called “Tho Cheap Repository for these she received tho 
thanks of both Houses of Parliament Sho afterwards published 
“ Practical Piety , ” “ Christian Morals , ” “ Strictures on the Modern 
System of Female Education," and several otheT uorks 


f Criticism ond Miscellaneous • — 

1 outer Goldsmith published In 1701 Ills “ Vicar of Wakefield,” and “ Citizen 
of the World ” Goldsmith s stjlo is an imitation of Addison's 

2 Henry Mackenzie, b 1711, d 1831, published m 1771 Ms “ Stan of Feeling," 

a noiol, afterwards ho edited tho periodicals, “The Mirror." and “The 
Lounger ” ’ 


, i‘ x JJ muna kittle, b 1730, d. 1707, celebrated ns on orator, published in 1717 
« , ontbo Sublime and Beantifnl,'' in 1700, his “Deflections on too 

Revolution in Trance ’ 


A Sir William BtacLslone, h 1723, d 1780, publisbed in 1765 his “Com- 
mentaries on tho Laws of England " 

rophj^ot Xlbototie"^^’ ^ r0 ' * ous ^ mentioned, published in 1770 bis “ BWlo- 

oU rlUcZ^,! d BuMishcd in 1702 his “ Elements 
oi k. riucif m, turn m 1 t < a, life ** Sketches of the Ilfctoiy of "Mon " 

bcr ° rc ' 1)uWlsM W* his ‘'Lectures on 
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SIXTH PERIOD 


Part of the Nineteenth Centiny — 1800 to I860. 

a The Nineteenth Century lias been a time of extraoidinary 
mental activity, iu which knowledge of every land has been 
extensively diffused, and books multiplied beyond precedent 
Eoi boldness and originality of conception, for industry and 
earnestness of investigation, for clearness, force, and beauty of 
expression, and for elevation and usefulness of design, the 
writers of the present cental y, particularly those of the first 
thirty years, aie equal, if not superior, to those of nnvpreceding 
period, Shakspeaie, Milton, and Bacon alone excepted. In 
general Style, the nerveless polish and refinement of former 
a«es have given place to diiectness and enetgy of expression. 
Nor have the improvements of former periods been lost For, 
our language has become more definite m the use of woids, 
more harmonious m its sounds, and moie copious in its terms. 

It has been well obsen ed, that a the good wntei of the present 
day always seems to write undei a degree of excitement He 
is full ot his subject, and his attention is directed to iihat he 
shall say, rathei than to the manna of conveying his thoughts 
His expressions have an air of originality about them There 
is no toilsome selection of words, no laboured composition of 
sentences, no high-wrought ornament, but the woids, and 
sentiments, and ornaments, are such ns most naturally present 
themselves to his excited mind ” His style, also, is not formed 
on any single model, but m accordance with the principles of 
philosophical taste 

b The writers of this Period are so nuiheious, that we can only 
monlion the most distinguished 


The Chief Poets are — 

1 Rov George Crabbc, b 1754, d 1832, a man of humblo origin, 
published in 1782, " Tho Village,” a poem, in 1785, “Tho Nous- 
paper , ” in 1807, “ Tho Parish Register in 1810, “ Tho Boiougli 
in 1812, « Tales in Verso ,” m 1819, “ Tales of the Hall ” Crahbo 
is a stern and accurate delineator of human nature in its unplcasing 
aspects - 


2 William Wordsuioith, b 1770, d 1850, published m 1793 a 
small lolumo of poems, entitled "The Evening Walk » m 1798. 
his Ljrical Ballads,” in 1814, his “ Excursion,” which forms his 
great work , in 1815, Ins “TVhitoDoo of Rjlstone,” andm 1820, 
Ins bonnets His Excursion, whilo depicting merely ordinniv 
actions and characters, contains many rich and noble thoughts 
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3 Samuel Taylor Coleridge, b 1773, d 1834, published m 1706 
a small volume of “ Juiomlo Poems m 1 81 6, his fragment, called 
“Cliristabcl,” this and " Gcnovievc," “ Tho Ancient Manner,” and 
his “ Ode to Mont Blanc," are considered his finest poetical pieces 
Besides these, Colcndge wrote in prase a periodical called “ Tho 
Friend,” *• Aids to Reflection," and other works 

4 Robert Southey, b 1774, d 1843, published in 1795 his “Joan 
of Arc " His principal poems are, “ Thalaba the Destroyer,” pub- 
lished in 1803 , “ Tho Curso of Kehama,” published ut 1811 , and 
“Roderick, tho Last of the Goths,” published in 1814 He wrote 
sc\ oral others In addition to his poems, Southey wroto several 
valuable prose works, the best known of which arc his “History of 
tho Church,” “Life of Kelson," “Life of Wesley,” “History of 
Brazil ” He was an ardent and indefatigable worker, but frequently 
unfortunate m tho choico of Ins subjects His proso style is re- 
markably dear and vigorous 

6 Sir Walter Scott, b in Edinburgh in 1771, d in 1832, is one of 
tho distinguished poets of this period. He published m 1805 Ins 
“Lay of the Last Minstrel,” “Marmion" in 1808, “Tho Lady 
of tlio Lake” in 1810, “Rokoby" in 1812, “Lord of the Isles” 
in 1814 All these have enjoyed a popularity unparalleled in the 
annals of poetry Scott is still mote distinguished as a Novelist 

6 Lord George Gordon Byron, b 1788, «L 1824, pnbhslied tho 
first canto of Chtldo Harold’s Pilgrimage in 1812, “Tho Giaour'” 
and “ Bride of Aby dos ” in 1813 , “ Tho Corsair " and “Lara ” m 
1S14, “Hebrew Melodies” and “Siege of Connth” in 1815, 
“Tho Prisoner of Chillon” in 1816, “Manfred” and “Lament of 
Tasso” in 1817, and subsequently soveral other pieces Byron 
excelled his contemporaries m his power of description , Iiis imagina- 
tion was lofty but distorted , ho almost everywhere shows a wanton 
disregard for tho distinction between right and wrong, and hence, 
though his diction is frequently most elegant, the study of his works 
has a dangerous influence 

7 Thomas Moore, b in Dublin in 1780, d 1852, wroto many 
poems, of which some of Ins early ones aro highly objectionable 
His most meritorious poems arc-A“ Irish Mclodios,” published in 
1813 , “Lalla Rookh,” published in 1817, an Oriental tale, written 
in a very ornate style 

* Thomas Campbell, b 1777 in Glasgow, d. 1844, published in 
1.99 bis “Pleasures of Hope,” in 1809, his “Gertrude of ’Wyo- 
ming, and subsequently, several lyrical pieces Ho also published 
Specimens of the British Poets,” accompanied with criticisms 
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Of tho Sccondai-y reefs, the principal nro— 

1 Lord Macaulay, b 1800, d 1859, distlugnishod far more as an Essayist and 
Historian, has written “ Ivrj," a song of the Huguenots, and “Laysof Ancient 
Borne ” ' 



Switzerland 

the , 

“ The Pelican Island 1 


3 Samuel Rogers, b 1763, d 1855, a banter in London, wrote sovoral poems, 
of which the best known are— “ Pleasures of Memory," published in 1792, 
the toil of nine \ ears , “ Human Life," in 1819, also the toil of mno yearn , and 
« Italy,” in 1822, which had occupied him nearly sixteen years 


4 Professor John Wilson, b 1785, d 1854, tho well known editor (Christopher 
North) of “Blackwood’s Magazine,’’ published in 1812 his “Isle of Palms, and 
other Poems ” 


5 James Qrahame, b, 1765, d 1811, published in 1804, “Tho Sabbath,” in blank 
verso ” 


6 James Hogg, b 1771, d 1835, known ns tho Ettnck Shepherd, published in 
1813, “ The Queen’s Wako , ” oftorwnrds, othor poems 

7 Leigh Hunt, b 1784, d 1859, published in 1816,“ The Story of Bimini,” and 
afterwards, several other poems 


Tho other distinguished writers of this class nro — 

Mrs Felicia Ilemans ; — Miss Joanna Bailhc ; — Letitta Elizabeth London,— 
Mary Hoiclll ,-— Mrs Robert Browning j—’ T homas Hood ,— Rev 17 Baiham, 
author of “Ingoldsby Legends , Rev lisle Bowles, and Eliza Cool, 


e, Tho chief Dianes — 

Archbishop Sumner ;— Bishop Marsh ,-~T H Horne Charles Simeon 
Robert Hall Dr Thomas Chalmers Dr Adam Clarity - Thomas Scoff, tho 
commantator ,—Dr John Kitio, a layman, thowell-knowncditorof the “Pictonnl 
Bible,” and other works ,— Abp Trench, on tho Pnrnbles and Miracles of our 
Lord, Ac ,— and Contibeare and Dean Howson on the Epistles of Bt Paul 


d Chief Historians — 

1 Henry Hallam,b 1778, d 1859, the distinguished author of — 
“State of Europe during the Middle Ages “History of European 
Literature during the 15th, 16th, and 17th Contuncs * “Tho 
Constitutional History of England ” 


2 Thomas Bahington Macaulay, Baron Macaulay, wiote tho 
“History of England from tho Accession of James II ” This History 
which ranks in the first class, is printed in soveral sizes ' ’ 


3 Sharon Turner, author of “ History of 
“History of England during the Middlo Aeos . 
toiy of tho World” 


tho Anglo-Saxons,” 
” and “ Sacred His- 


James Anthony Fronde has wntton a “History of England to 
tho Beign of Elizabeth ” s b v 

6 Bp Thirlmll has written a “ History of Greece ” ' 

6 Mr Grate has also wntton a “ History of Greece ” 

The following works nro well known , , 



Ferdinand and Isabella “ Conquest of*Mexim U ’’ «•’” *; urseoiv, 

-Homey s “ History of the Netherlands, “ Latln^S^" 1 ’ 
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r The Chief Xoichsts — 

1 Sir H'altcr Scott, by far tho most distinguished of Novelists, 
has written — “ VTavorlcy “ Guy Mannering "Tlie Antiqnarj 
“Roh Rot , “Old Mortality," “Heart of Mid-Lothian," “Ivan- 
hoe,” " llio Monaster) “ Tlio Abbot,” Kenilworth,” and others 


n jHag Hannah More published “ Coelcbs la Search of a 'Wife''— Miss STana 
Kilnettorlh published “The Parents Assistant,” “Morni Tales,” “Popular 
Talcs” Ac— Hiss Jant Austen published “Pride and Prejudice,’ Ac -ltr> 
Opie, “Talcs of Beal Life ’ —Miss Che Hamilton, “The Cottagers of Glen- 
bnrolo • The preceding have a moral tendency 


3 John Coif published “The Anpalsof thoPansh “ The Ayrshire Legnteta," 
Ac— Prof John in lion, “Lights nml Shadows of Scottish Life,” Ac.— llfitfi- 
i nnton /< ana, nn American, published "The Sketch Book," “Bracohrldge 
Hall,” Ac 

4 Charhs Dident is well known for Ills “Pickwick Papers,” “Nicholas 
KicLlcbv ” Ac —William SI 37m tin ttv, for his “ Yanltv Pair “ Lectures on 
the Pngli'h Humourists, ’ Ac —Lord Duhcer lytton , for “ My Kovel,” and many 
others 


f In Philosophy and Mctaphvsies, the chief writers ate — 

Dngnld S’eirartr- Dr Thomas Braun Sir dames MacUnlosh ; — Dr John 
Abnerombte !— Sir William Hamilton ; — James Hill, and liis son John Etunrfc 
Shit 


a Miscellaneous — 

1 John foster, a Baptist minister, is well known for his clever “EssavB on 
Decision of Character," and “ Evils of Popular Ignorance ” 

2 Lord JeJTi n, for lus L'eays and Contributions to the " Edinburgh Benoit ” 

1 Lord Maeaulav, the historian, is also distlngnlshcd for his valuable 
“Enayg.” 

4 Bcv F»Jniy Smith was another able contnbntor to the “ Edinburgh Iterleu " 

Of Pinodieals — The"' Edinburgh” ond“ Quarterly* Reviews , 11 Blackwood’s ” 
and “ Tracer s’" Magazines, and “ The Times'" newspaper, may be mentioned' 
ns the principal. 


728 Of useful Compendiuras, containing JEvt) acts fiom oiu 
Principal "Writers, tbo follow mg may be recommended Any 
one of these will be sufhciont 


j f Readings ra English Prose Literature 
b Readings m English Poetry 

o f Spalding’s History of English Literal dro 
l Shaw’s Choico Specimens of Engbsh Literaturo 

3 Knight’s Half-Hours with the Best Authors 


IV ADVANTAGES OF GOOD MODELS 


liEssow 108. — Exorcise 108, — Page 1C5 


720 A valuahle auxiliary in tho formation of a good Stylo is 
the bystemnUc Study of the Bed, Models By this is meant, 
not a mero perusal ot these works, but such an earnest study os 
is pursued by the Artist m tho acquisition of skill m his pro- 
TJ*® Painter emphatically studies the picture ■which 
,-nires, both 4 > its design and execution, Knowing that 
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it is calculated to gue pleasure, lie endeavours to discover i» 
ichat ds excellence consists , and thus to derive from the stud} 
of it, Rules which may guide' him m Ins own efforts, and assist 
him in his judgment of the works of others. Ills views aro 
thus expanded, and his taste formed on the great Masters of 
his art. 

730 The Author to be selected as a Model for subjects of a 
high class, should be distinguished for the forcibleness of his 
arguments, the neatness of his arrangement, and the perspi- 
cuity of his expression In subjects of an ordinary kind, the 
Student should fix upon that Style which has most intei ested 
and impressed his own mind, and is most congenial to Ins 
taste and habits Such a plan has been more or less followed 
by most of our good writers Pope carefully studied Dr} den . 
Gibbon studied Blackstone, Robertson, the writings of Do 
Foe and Swift , and Hugh Miller and Franklin, the" pages of 
Addison One author at a tune is sufficient. 

731 a In studying a portion of your selected Author, pro- 
ceed thus — Carefully notice the kind of ai ailments introduced , 
the oi dm m which they are placed; the kind and degree of 
ornament employed, the class of words, whether Saxon or 
Classical, and to what extent, and the structure of the sentences 
Notice the impression made on your mind by these things. 

b "When a portion has been thus studied, then give a 
written Analysis of the same, stating in your own words, when 
the subject is Argumentative, the JPt oposihon and the Ai gu- 
ments adduced in its support, when Narrative or Descriptive, 
the appropriate sequence of events or observations This plan, 
while acquainting you with the opinions of the best writers on 
any subject, will powerfully tend to discipline and invigorate 
the mind Many writers have home testimony to tho advan- 
tages to he derived from, such a mode Others have found it 
beneficial to reduce their knowledge to Aphorisms winch could 
be quoted and expanded at pleasure. 

732 To assist m the formation of a good Style, any one of tho 
subjoined may ho advantageously adopted — ■ 

1 Southci/s " Life of Nelson ” 

2 JDc Foe's “ Robinson Crusoe " 

3 Goldsmith s “Vicar of "Wakefield ” 

i Prof John Wilson’s “Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life” 

For advanced Students, some of the Authors mentioned m the 
Sixth Period might be solccted 
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V ORIGIN 4L COMPOSITION 
XiESSOTf X09. — Exercise 109. — Page 165 

783 Boforo attempting tlie regular practices of Original 
Composition, the acquisition of three things is most desirable, 
if not absolutely necessary , namely, — 1 A sound knowledge 
of En glish Grammar , 2 Readiness in the methodical arrange- 
ment of jour thoughts, 3 Some degree of Familiarity with 
Good Models 

1 As Accmacy of Xijircssion must obuously form the 
proper foundation for all real excellence m Composition, your 
lirst step should he to obtain a thorough mastery of the rules 
and principles of Grammar and Style, as explained in this work, 
and carried out in its companion volume of Exercises So long 
ns these are only imperfectly known, difficulty and uncertainty 
will be exponenced in the application of them, and erroneous- 
ness of expression be the probable result Rules intended to 
influence expression should he so accurately and strongly- 
impressed on the memoiy, as to suggest themselves, instinc- 
tively ns it were, whenever required To acquire this accu- 
racy is evidently a work of time and laboui, hut till this is 
accomplished, ev ery other study should, for a time, ho in a 
measure subordinate 

2 To promoto icadincss in the Methodical Ai r augment of 
the thoughts, ns well ns correctness of expression, n Preparatory 
Course of Composition should he commenced simultaneously 
with the study of the Grammar uud Exercises In this course, 
nil attempts at forcing tho inventive faculty, beyond what tho 
pupil's actual experience and reading will warrant, should ho 
carefully avoided, ns ultimately detrimental to solid and per- 
manent excellence Tho Exercises should require from each 
pupil Ins individual and unassisted exertion, m arranging and 
expressing his thoughts on subjects level with his compiehen- 
sion and general attainment, but nothing more. By thus 
proceeding cautiously and systematically, and aiming at treating 
each topic in a natural way, tho pupil will gradually imbibe 
tho principles of good tasto, and beneficially improve whatevei 
talent he may possess For the furtherance of these news, tho 
volumes of my Practical English Composition wore drawn up 

3 "When sufficient progress has been made m the preceding 

branches, the student con next enter upon tho examination of 
those authors whose productions supply the best Models for 
study or imitation For this purpose, reference must he made 
to tho preceding pages on Style (see 099 to 720) ; Style at 
Different Periods (721 to 728) , and Study of Good Models 
(729 to 732) J 
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734 "We now* proceed to offer a few Directions with regard 
to Original Composition 

1 In the First Place, furnish yourself with Mato tals derived 
either from careful Obseriation , or from judicious Reading com- 
bined with much Rejection on the subject. 

2, Then, form in jour mind n distinct urn of your subject, 
and what the precise object is at which you are aiming A iter- 
ward's, arrange jour Rian, and from jour materials Select the 
most suitable 

3 Avoid entermg on too mdc a field of discussion by intro- 
ducing more points than jou can properly develop In 
discussing each point, too, axmd entering too much mtu detail 
By thus limiting your plan, and keeping steadily m view the 
preem Moral which you especially* intend to enforce, or the 
particidai Tt uihs and Facts which you purpose to explain and 
illustrate, a degree of interest in the subject will bo excited in 
j our mind, and the words and expressions which offer them- 
selves on such occasions, in conveying what the mind distinctly 
sees, will generally bo the best Inaccuracies and nolations of 
rules will, no doubt, occur m your earlier efforts, but these enn 
be removed in a careful rensal 

733 During the Act of Composition , let not the current of 
jour thoughts be interrupted from want of a piopa word or 
pliraw, but either leave a blank, or tnhc any won! that presents 
itself, and oicrhnc or otherwise mark it to be afterwards cor- 
rected "When j ou have limshod, lay the composition aside for 
a few dajs, that, xour particular nttaclmicnt for it haling 
subsided, you may bo the better enabled to make such altera- 
tions ns a critical examination may suggest 

730 In e\ ery Chapter or Section, steadily aim at accomplish- 
ing the following things — 

1 Let cieig idea have a corresponding word Express each 
sentiment fully and clearly as you proceed 

2 Let the words employed be established English, and not 
too difficult. Avoid tho absurd practice of introducing French 
and other foreign phrases 

3 Avoid all unnecessary j cpdition either of sentiment or of 
expression 

4 Let each clause occupy an nppiopnate position in the 
sentence, and he neatly and compactly constructed 

6 Let each sentence contain only one leading thought, and all 
the circumstances be rendered subordinate to that. 
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0 Let the sequence of the soi eral sentences in each paia- 
grnpk he natural, and the connection between the several 
sentences he so tastefully arranged as not to interrupt the easy 
flow of continuous thought 

737. In Revising your Composition, whilst you are careful 
to alter any passage that is awkward and harsh, as well as 
those that are feeble and obscure, you must be cautious, lest 
by attempting: to refine and polish, you destioy the force and 
originality of tho expressions As a Genet al Rule, m your 
early efforts, it is recommended, merely to collect inaccuracies, 
and leave a higher degree oi polish to be attained by an 
uuproiemcnt of the taste resulting fiom tho study of good 
models and careful practice 

738. Ease and elegance in Composition can be obtained, 
according to tho concurrent testimony of eminent Authors, only 
bj much and regular practice, frequent corrections, and numeious 
copyings And this testimony is fully corroborated hy their 
own practice — Pope, the poet, following tho plan laid down hy 
Horace, wrote with great care, selected the choicest woids, 
altered, re-altered, and criticised his labours, and revised with 
great patience — Racon transcribed hiB “ Novum Organon” 
twelve times before publishing it — Bishop Bulla spent thirty 
years on his u Analogy of Religion ’ and his “ Sermons ” — 
Adam Smith spent ten years at the late of ten horns each day 
in composing Ins “Wealth of Nations," and wrote it over ten 
times — Lochc spent eighteen years m composing his “ Essay 
on the Understanding ” Numerous otkei instances might bo 
mentioned, to show, that the price of Shill is Patient Inborn . - 
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739 Its Nature — Poettym ay be defined to be “ Vivid fee. 
mgs and conceptions clothed in harmonious language, generally 
in metre ” 

740 or Poo try is produced by Tanons powers common to most persons, but 
more especially by those which ore almost pecnlinr to the poet, namelv, Fan<-j, 
and the crowning spirit — Imagination This last is the first moving or creating 
principle of the mind, which fashions, out of materials prenonslj existing, nea 
conceptions and original truths, not absolutely justifiable by the ordinary mica 
of logic, but quite intcUigible to the mind when duly elevated — intelligible 
through our sympathies and our sensibility 

t Another q lalitv of poetry is Imagery, by which even abstract ideas and 
indefinite objects are generally moulded into shape It is thus, that certain 
virtues and qnulitiea of the mind ore bronght visibly before ns Innnunate 
matter, also, is nlsed to life. Or its essence extracted for some poetical purpo e 
Thus, the moon becomes a vestal, and the night Is clothed in a starrir tram, the 
sea is a monster ox a god, the winds and die streams ere populous with spirits 
and the sun is a giant rejoicing m his strength Though poetry consists mnch 
in imagery, its excellence, of course, must vary in proportion ns those images 
are appropriate and perfect 

741 The Subjects of Pocti y — a Poetry, with the exception 
of Satire, deals with the grand, the terrible, the beautiful, but 
seldom, or never, with the mean Its principle is elevation, 
and not depression: or degradation It is true, that in tragedy 
or narrative, characters and images of the lowest caste arc 
sometimes admitted , hut, for the purposes of contrast onh , oi 
to “ point a moral ’ Under this view, the stream, the valley, 
the time-wasted rum and the mossy cell, the riotous waves and 
the golden sty, the stars, the storm, and the mad winds, ocean, 
and the mountain which lasses heat en — Love, Beauty, Despair, 
Ambition, and Revenge, m short, all the objects of the external 
and internal world, the face of nature, the vicissitudes of for- 
tune, and all the passions of man, which lift his thoughts from 
the dust and shr him to madness — almost everything winch 
has in it a strong principle of impulse or elevation, belongs to 
the province of poetrj 

l The meaner things of life, its tameness and mediocrity, its selfishness, onw, 
tuul repining, though subdued occasionally to the use of poetry, are too boso for 
an alliance with it , aud creep on, from ago to age, recorded indeal, and im- 
mortalized, but for the sake of example only, and triunplcd under the feet of the 
Muse. 
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c As the object of poetry is not to diminish and make mean, 
but to magnify and aggrandize, it never dwarfs tlio great 
statures of nature, nor reduces tbe spint to the contemplation 
of bumble objects Its standards are above, and not below, 
mortality In its choice of subjects, m t will be preferred to 
science, and natw c, to both 

,7 Occnsionally, Meed, the poorest things have been exalted and placed on 
n level with the loftiest, lrat we shall find, on clo'c examination, that most If 
not all of the=e instances, ate unavailable , that the things spoken of derive their 
importance, not from themselves, but from the relation which thej bear to 
matters of higher moment 

742 The Lanyuaqc of Poctiy — In Poetry, the language, 
eveept when we intend to degrade, should not bo technical, 
common, or colloquial, because sounds which we hear on 
common occnsionsj do not usually make strong impressions or 
convey delightful images , while words, to which we' aro nearly 
strangers, w henever thev occur, draw that attention to them- 
selves which they should convej to things A certmn strength 
and nobleness of style, particularly in the higher departments 
of poetry, are so essential, that a poem, which has both inven- 
tion and enthusiasm m the highest degree, would be ridiculous, 
if tbe language were cold and feeble 


743 The Intention of Poctiy— a Poetry is calculated to 
tilth net and tqirocc, as well as io please and persuade 
l It his been averted, tint the object of poetry is, to please, and certjurl) , 
this is one, though bi no meins the sole object of tbe art. It has also been saul, 
that although, in moral poetry, improvement may be blended with amusement, 
the latter Is, nevertheless, the object This opinion, honeier, we consider to 
be erroneous. In the case of didactic poetry, such ns, the “ Essny on Man,” or, 
• Tlio Art of Preserving Health," the aim Is instruction , and verse is but the 
medium or the nttrnction which the poet employs III satire, the object is not to 
jilcnsc a fncml, but to sting an enemy , the prophecies, also, of the Bible must bo 
admitted to have lnd an object beyond pleasure The war songs of tbo ancients 
were to stimulate the soldier, and their laments were to soothe regret Poetry 
contains a strong stimulant , and although a feeling of pleasure mny blend w ith 
other emotions, it docs not follow, that the attempts of poetry nrc not directed 
to objects different from those of merely “ pleasing ” It is, therefore, os we 
have stated, calculated to instruct and reprove, as well as to please and persuade 


711 The Origin and Progress of Poetry — a On tills part of our subject, wc 
canno,. do better than furnish our readers with the graphic detail given bv Sir 
\\ alter Scotc, In his Introductory Remarks on Pojmlnr Poetry “ When Urn 
organs and faculties of a primitive race have developed themselves, each for its 
proper and necessary u»e, there is a natural tendency to employ them in a more 
refined anu resulir manner far purposes of amazement and persuasion The 
*a\ nge, after proving the acta ity of Jus limbs in the chose or the battle* train*? 
them to more mevared movements to donee at the festivals of his tribe, or to 
perform obeisance before tho altars of his deity From the same impulse, ho is 
mppo-cd to refine the ordmarr speech which forms tho vehicle of sod'll com- 
mrnicntlon between himself and hi*! bretlircn, until, by a more ornate diction* 
nodulated to certain roles of rhvtbm, cadence, assonance oi termination, or 
recurrence of sound or letter, he obtains a dialect more solemn in expression, to 
record tho laws or exploit 1 ? of hi* tnbe, or more sweet in sound, in which to 
V hi* own can** to tho object of his affection 


yJLi.wi 5 * not toy •my researches of modern times, wc shall ever 

carlIcr modcI of P°ct»y than Homer , bnt ns there lived heroes 
poets existed bc r ore the immortal 

now -cknnSSfi! 10 t! s * Amc * toe whom nil civilized nations 

now acknowledge as the Father of Poetry, must Iiavo himself looked back to on 
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ancestry of poetical predecessors, and is held original only bccauso wo know not 
from whom lie copied Indeed, thongli much must ho ascribed to the nilics of 
liis own individual genius, the poetry of Homer arguc3 a degreo of perfection 
in an art which praetico lind already rendered regular, and concerning which, 
his frequent mention of the bard3, or chanters, of poetry , indicates plain Ij , that 
it was studied hy ninny, and known and admired by all 

c “ It is, indeed, easily discovered, that the qualities nccersnry for composing 
such poems, aro not tho portion of every man in the tribo , that the bnrd, to 
reach excellence in his art must possess something more than a full command 
of wairds and phrases, and tho knnek of arranging them in such fonn ns ancient 
examples havo fixed upon as tho rccognlrcd structure of national verso The 
tribe speedily becomes sensible, that bc5do3 this degree of mechanical facility, 
which (like making what aro called at school nonsense verses) may be attained 
by mere memory and practice, much higher qualifications aro demanded A 
keen and nctivo power of observation, capable of perceiving, at a glance, the 
leading circumstances from which tho incident described derives its character , 
quick and powerful feelings, to enable tho bard to comprehend and delineate 
those of tho actors in his piece , and a commaud of language, alternately <x>ft 
and elevated, and suited to express tho conceptions which ho hnd formed in his 
mind, arc all necessary to eminence in tho poetical art 

“Above all, to attain tho highest point of his profession, the poet must havo 
that onginnt power of embodying and detailing circumstances, which cm 
plnco before the eves of others n Fccnc which exists only in his ow n imagination 
This last high and creative faculty, namely, that of impressing the mini of the 
hearers with scenes and sentiments having no existence save through tlicir art, 
hns procured for the bards of Greece tho term of noiijnit, which, ns it singulnily 
happens, i3 literally translated bv tbo Scottish epithet fur the snmc class of per- 
sons, whom they termed the Maters Tho 1 ranch phrase of Tronveurs, or 
Troubadours, namely, the Tinders ov Inventors, has the samo reference to the 
quality of origlnnl conception and invention proper to tho poetical art, and 
w ithout wliloh it can hardly bo Enid to exist to any pleasing or useful purpose 

“ The mere arrangement of words Into poctlcnl rhythm, or combining them 
according to a technical rule or measure, is so closely connected with the art of 
tausic, that an alliance between these two fine arts is very' soon closely formed 
It is fruitless to enquire which of them wns first invented, since, doubtless, 
the precedence was accidental , and it signifies little whether the musician 
adapts verses to a made tune, or whether the primitive poet, in reciting 
Ids productions, falls naturally into n chant or song With this additional 
accomplishment, tho poet becomes the mnn of song, and Ms character is 
complcto when the additional accompaniment of a lute or harp is added to his 
tocoI performance 

d “Hero, therefore, we have tho history of early poetry in all notions But 
it is evident that, though poetry seems o plant proper to almost all soils, yet not 
only is it of various kinds, according to tho climnto and country in which it has 
its origin, hut the poetry of different nations differs still more widely in tho 
degree of excellence which it attains Tins must depend, in some measure no 
doubt, on tho temper and manners of the people, or their pvoximitv to those 
spirit stirring events which nro naturally selected as the subject of poetry , and on 
the moro comprehensive or energetic character of tho lxngmgo spoken by the 
tribe But tlic progress of the art is far moro dependent upon tho nse of 'some 
highly gifted individual, possessing, in a pre eminent degree, the powers de- 
manded, whoso talents infiucuce tho taste of a whole lmtion, nud entail on tlicir 
posterity and languago a character almost indelibly sacred In this respect, 
Homer stands alone and nnrivalled, ns a light from whore lamp tho gomus of 
successive ages, and of distant nations, hns caught fire nud illumination, ntid 
who, though the early poet of n rude ago, has pnrohasod for tho era ho hns cele- 
brated, so much reverence, that, not daring to bestow upon it tho term of bar- 
barous, w o distinguish it as tho heroic period ’’—tkott s iUnsti dsn, vol i 

e In the first ages of society, poetry wns not confined merely to tho celebra- 
tion of tho praises of tho Deity, and of tho valorous notions of heroes , for, 
philosophers employed it to communicate tho lessons of wisdom, nnd statesmen, 
to promulgate tho dictates of law Thus, Apollo, Orpheus, mid Amphion, 
ancient bards, nro represented as tho first tamers of mankind, tho first founders 
of law nnd civilization Minos and Thales sang to tho sound of tho lyro tho law s 
which they composed , nnd, till the ago immediately preceding that of llerodu 
tus, history had appeared in no other form than thnt of poetical tales 

- 0 
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745 Hch civ Pooti >/ —a Music cud poetry -were early cul- 
tivated among 1 the Hebrews, as several songs of rejoicing aro 
recorded in the boots of Moses In the days of tho Judges, 
mention is made of the schools or colleges of the prophets , 
where ono part of the employment of tho persons trained m 
such schools was to sing the praises of God, accompanied with 
various instruments But, in the days of King David, music 
and poetry were earned to their greatest height For tho 
service of the tabernacle, he appointed four thousand Levites, 
divided into twenty-four courses, and marshalled under several 
leaders, whoso sole business it was to sing hymns, and to peiform 
the instrumental music m tho public worship 

746 a The distinctive feature of Hebrew poetry was a symmetrical disposi- 
tion of the sentences, which were cast Into parallel verses of cqnal length, 
and correspondent in sense and Found , the sentiment expressed in the first 
distich being repeated and amplified in tho second, as in the following exam- 
ples — 

1 " The Lord rewardeth me according to my righteousness ” 

3 “ According to the cleanness of my hand He hath recompensed me ” 

1 “ Tho fear of the Lord is clean, enduring for ever ” 

2 *' The judgments of the Lord aro pnro and righteous altogether ” 

b Tho origin of this form of poetical composition among the Hebrews, is 
clearly to be deduced from tho manner in which their sacred hymns were 
newmomed to be sung They were accompanied with music, and were per- 
formed by choirs or hands of singers and musicians, who answered alternately 
to each other When, for instance, one band began the hymn thus — 

“ The Lord roigneth, let tho earth rejoice " 

The chons, or ecmlchorns, took up the corresponding verside thus, 

“ Let the multitude of the ides be glad thereof ” 

“ Clouds nnd darkness are round about Him ” — 
sang the one , the other replied, — 

“ Judgment and righteousness arc the habitation of His throne ’’ 

\nd in ttm manner their poetry, when set to mnsie, natnrnUj divided itself 
into a succession of strophes nnd anti strophes correspondent to each other , 
whence, It improbable that the practice of rc^ponsory, In tho public religions 
service of so manj Christian churches, derh es its origin 

747 a The Hebrew bnrds employ few epithets, but the 
brevity of their stylo rendeis its sublimity conspicuous , their 
mingerv is hold and energetic , their fancy is ever nch and 
exuberant , nnd to them, metaphors spontaneously anso on 
every subject, in inexhaustible beauty and fertility 

h 'Jhe figure, however, which, beyond nil otheis, elevates 
flie poetical stylo of the Scriptures, is the Pi osopopeia or 1 Vr- 
to)n ft cat toil mid it is certain, that the personifications of the 
Smi-nd Writings excel, in boldness and sublimity, ev cry tiling 
tint can he found in other worlds This is especially tho case, 
v< inn any appearance or operation of the Almighty is concerned. 
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“ Before Him •went the pestilence — the waters saw Thee, 0 
God, and were afraid — the mountains saw Thee, and trembled 
— The overflowing of the water pnssed by , the deep uttered 
his voice, and lifted up his hands on high ” Of the sacied 

J oets, the most distinguished are, the authoi of the Book of 
ob, David, and the Prophet Isaiah, who is particularly eminent 
for his sublimity. 

748“ Of Classical Poetry — a It is not eei tain what species 
of poetry was first cultivated in Greece Fables were, un- 
doubtedly, of gieat antiquity, the ode formed a part of religious 
worship , and the pastoral must have been mtioduced m an 
age sufficiently refined to relish s implicit}'' The “ Hind ” and 
“ Odyssey” of Homer were composed at an early epoch of Grecian 
liteiatuie, and transmitted by oral tradition to a more polished 
age Of ancient poets .Homer may be considered ns peculiaily 
the poet of nature The other principal Giecinn poets are, 
Pindar, Anacreon, Anatoph'anes, ./Esclijlus, Eunpides, and 
Sophocles 

b The Roman poets were modelled on those of Greece , the 
principal are, Lucietius, Terence, Horace, "Virgil, Ovid, Tibullus, 
Lucan, Jmenal, and Persrns 

7is Of Hit Rise and Progress of the mania— The heroic ode wns the source 
from which tlic regular drama wns produced Tragedy originated in the hymns 
sung in honour of Bacchus, to whom uas sacrificed n goat, and from the name 
of the victim, rpayas, n goat, joined with tSSij, a song, is derived the word 
Tragedy The invention of the dialogue and action belongs to jEschylus , tlio 
original ode wns preserved m tho cho> us, which constituted the popular port of 
the entertainment The chorus, like the band of n modern oiclicstra, wns 
composed of several persons, who recited in a different manner from the other 
performers Their business wns to deduce from the passing scene some lesson 
of morality, or to incnlcato on tho spectator some religious precept 

750 Comedy, like tragedy, originally consisted of a chorus, which derived its 
name from the god Comus The rudiments of the art may, it is thought, ho 
detected in the satyrs, n sort of interlude annexed to tragedies, in which tho 
scene wns moral, and the personages, satyrs or sylvan deities. It wns not till 
the time of Aristophanes, that living characters were introduced on the stage 
The comedies of Aristophanes are full of the most personal satire and malignity 
against the greatest men that over graced tlie annals of Athens This abuso 
was, lion over, afterwards corrected, and the comedies of Menander, n Inch were 
afterwards imitated by Terence, exhibited interesting scenes of domestic life 
The chorus was gmdunllj changed into tho prologue, intended to apprize tho 
spectators of all they were to sec on the stage 

751 Tho origin of all tho European theatres may bo traced to a Kind of 
extempore fane, performed by idle people, stroUing about from town to town, 
and acting in places of public resort These buffooneries were, In the fifteenth 
century, succeeded by the Myslei tes, in Minch Adam and Etc, the Patriarchs, tho 
Prophets, tho Virgin Mary , our Saviour, His Apostles, and God himself, Merc 
brought upon tlie stage and, ncoorduig to onr ideas, frequently represented in 
the mort ridiculous and impious maimer At that time, hau c\ cr, It wns thought 
no profanation to indulge in such amusements Aecorduiglv, a piny ntfirstvas 
considered only as a supplement to this religious duties, and v, as acted m tho 
churchyards, and even in churches, when the priests took an nctn c part Tlie 
Masteries were, m England, succeeded by another species of dramatic entertain- 
ment, oallod the Moralities, in nhich the virtues ondatras of mankind were 
personified, and introduced on the stage In the sixteenth century, liowoior, 
these mummeries gave place to the productions of Massinger, Bcatimont, 
1 letcher, Jonson, and tho immortal Sbakspenre. 

o 2 
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752 Oni/in of Modern Pod) i/ —a The Gothic nations, vt1ik.1i 
oi erran tlio Roman Empire, altbougli ignorant ol tlie polite 
arts, were not insensible to the charms of poetry Their hards 
were not less venerated than their priests, and whatever 
instruction they recened, whatever knowledge they possessed, 
nns communicated in metro, and probably in rhyme In the 
n^e of Charle ma gne, the minstrels of Provence, or, ns they 
were called, the T/ ottbadow s, introduced the metrical tales or 
ballads in rhyme, which, from the dialect m which they were 
written, acquired the name of Romances 

h The profession of a minstrel was held m great reve- 
rence amo ng the Saxon tribes, as well as among their Danish 
brethren The fiist compositions of the minstrels appenr to 
have been unadorned aunnls oi histones, composed in rhyme, 
foi the convenience of the reciter, who had to retain them m 
his memory 

X.CSSOTT 1X2.— Exercise 1X2 —Page 167 

753 a A brief Sketch of English Poeb g — With the excep- 
tion of some ballads of doubtful date, nothing that can truly be 
called poetry appeared before the day s of Chaucer (a d 1390). 
Chaucer s predecessors were the mere pioneers of literature ' 
They cleared the way, perhaps, a little, by imenting a rudo 
metre, or adopting, from foreign romances, a measure which 
became not tbe English tongue , but they possessed little moie 
than a mechanical power They could not nso above the 
obstacles of the age, nor pierce through the mists that lay 
around them Chaucer followed, and raised poetry from the 
dust lie has been pioperly designated the Father of English 
poetiy 

l The only poets of celebrity from Chanter to the period 
when Spenser wrote, are Henry Hoicaul (Enil of Surrey), 
Thomas Sackvillo (Lord Bnehhurst), and Sir Phihp Sidney 
The Earl of Surrey was, perhaps, our first wntei of nairative 
blank verse Sackvillo was the author of w Ferrex Porrox,” 
our first regular tragic play, and also of several othci pieces 
Sir Philip Sidney's poetry is characteristic of the tunes in 
winch he lived. It is full of conceits and strained similes, and 
the versification is occasionally cramped 

754 SrnKSEK, b 355", d 3598— These writers were suc- 
ceeded by the celebrated Edmund Spenser, mitbor of the “ Faeno 
Qneone ” Possessing a vmd fanev, and an almost illimitable 
invention, he was the very genius of personification He drew 
up shape after shape, scene after sceno, castle and lake, woods 
and caverns, monstrous anomalies, audbeautifulrmpossibilitics, 
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from the unfathomable depths of his nund Ills allegories, 
however, are often extravagant, and his obsolete language 
renders Inin frequently obscure (See 722 c ) 

755 Shakspeaue, b. 1564, d 1616 — Nearly contemporary 
with Spenser, lived Shalspcare, the greatest of poets, ana, 
deservedly, tue pride of Ins country, u Shakspeare,” say s 
Johnson, is abovo all writers, at least above all modem 
writers, the poet of nature , the poet that holds up to lus 
readers a faithful mirror of manners and of life Bis characters 
are not modified by the customs of particular places, unpractised 
by the rest of the world , by the peculiarities of studies or 
professions, which can operate but upon small numbeis, nor, 
by the accidents of transient fashions or temporaxy opmions 
they aie the genuine progeny of common humanity, such as the 
world will always supply, and observation will always find 
His persons act and speak by the influence of those general 
passions and principles by winch all minds are agitated, and 
the -whole system of life is continued in motion In the 
writings of other poets, a character is too often. on individual, 
in those of Shakspeare, it is commonly^ a species ” 

He displays an almost unlimited comprehensiveness of mind, 
fertility of imagination, and range of observation “ He has,” 
continues Johnson, “ no heroes , his scenes are occupied only 
by men, wbo act and speak as the reader thinks tlint he should 
himself have spoken or acted on the same occasion, even 
where the agency is supernatural, the dialogue is level with 
life. Other writers generally disguise the most natural passions, 
and most frequent incidents, bo that he who contemplates 
them m the book, will not know them in the wot Id, Shakspeaic 
approximates the remote, and familiarizes the wonderful the 
event which he represents will not happen, hut if it were 
possible, its effects would probably be such as he has assigned , 
and it may he said, that he lias not only shown human nature 
as it acts in real exigencies, hut as it would be found in tnab 
to which it cannot he exposed.” (See 722 d) 

Between Shakspeare and Milton lived Ben Jbnson, Beaumont, 
Fletcha, Herrick, and Cowley, and also several others of less 
importance (See 722 d ) 

756 Uxltox, b 1608, d 1674 — a Uhlton has been justly 
characterized as the most learned of our poets No poem 
evinces so much profound erudition as the “Paiadise Lost ’ 
“The learning of all ages,” says Dr Stebbing, “the opinions 
of the wisest men, the superstitions of the most benighted 
nations, the truths of philosophy and science, and the most 
solemn mysteries of religion, were all explored by tins great 
authoi, and he poured out the whole vast treasure of his imnfl 
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into the golden rase his imagination hatl formed ltli him 
the love of truth w ns the offspring of a tranquil hut noble soul, 
and from the daw mng of Ins nmid, it was the object lie most 
earnestly sought Hut he sought it chicflj among books, or 
among those who derived their materials of thinking solely 
from them One consequence of this was the subjection of 
passion, thought, and feeling, to memory , and there is, thore- 
loro, to ho discoveied no beauty of a sentimental kind, even in 
his freshest and earliest poems The same cause will also 
account for tlio absence of that heart-ieachmg, spiritual elo- 
quence with which poetry sometimes awakens us. There aie 
scarcely any thoughts to he found in Milton which can he 
ascribed to his sympathy with individual suffering, or to Ins 
consideration of human nature m its simple hut deep workings 
Ho gave himself no time for this unencumbered view of 
humanity lie sought the true philosophy of nature, hut it 
was in the history of sects and kingdoms , and he learned to 
excite wondei, hut not passion Whatever, tlieiefore, might 
have been the tendencies of his nature, truth m his pootiy is 
i cflcdcd nnd not primitive truth, the truth which learning 
eenixhes for nnd discoveis, not what every heait feels and 
lecogmzes ” 

b But Milton possessed an imagination of the highest order, 
n genius danng ns it was great He did not, indeed, seek for 
a theme amidst ordinary passions, with which men must sym- 

S illuze, oi m literal facts, which the many might comprehend , 
ut, on tlio contrary, ho plunged at once through the deep, and 
ventured to the very gates of heav en for cieatuies vuth which 
to people his story Even when ho descended upon enrlh, it 
was not to select from the common materials of humanity, hut 
he dropped at ouce upon Paradise, awolco Adam from the dust, 
pointed the primitive purity of woman, and the erect staturo 
and unclouded aspect of man He displays a giandeur of con- 
ception, a breadth of charaotei, and a towering Burnt, pervading 
the wliolo of Ins subject, almost unparalleled m any olhei 
poet no is, perhaps, the greatest epic poet in the world 
(See 723 b ) 


757 Drtden, b 1631, d 1700 — a Shortly nfter Milton, 
appeared Dryilcn As a keen satirist, and ns a writer ot 
"enable, masculine verse, few, if any, surpass lum But, as a 
poet, lie is of a different order from those who adorned the 
reigns of Elizabeth nnd James, and occupies, decidedly, a lovvei 
step He was a writer of shrewd saicasm, and of excellent 
good sense , but he was deficient in imagination, in pathos, and 
m nature, to constitute him a poet of the highest order Of 
i rvaeu, however, it mav ho said, that he formed the language, 
anu improved tlio melody of English verse. (See 728 b ) 
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5 Contemporary -with Drydcn, lived Leo Shortly after- 
wards flourished Pot set, John Phillips , Pone, Parnell, Garth , 
Addison , Pi ior, Vanbrugh, Congreic, Gat/, and the well-known 
Alexandei Pope 

758 Popb, h 1688, d 1744 — a Pope had the same good 
sense, the same stinging sarcasm as his predecessor Dryden, 
hut he had greater refinement, nnd clearer views of morality 
He shot his sharp arrows at the heart of the pioud man and 
the knave, the time-server and the hypocrite , he spared neither 
rank, nor sex, nor age, if it were impudent and profligate He 
was the head of what may ho termed the artificial school of 
poetry His poetry is characterized hy a most melodious versi- 
fication, splendid diction, and copious lmageiy, hut with none 
of the hig her attributes of creative intellect It contains 
passages of great pathos, pieicing satire, apposite antithetical 
illustrations, and admirably turned compliment (See 724 b ) 

b Next, in ordei of time, hut far inferior in merit, we may 
mention Swift, a stem, shrewd, and sarcastic writer of verse , 
and Thomson, who looked on Nature with an easy hut observant 
eye, and transcribed her varying wonders to man, Toung, 
known for his “Night Thoughts,” Chin chill, a coarse and 
immoral satirist, Shenstone, Ahcnside, nnd Armshong, me 
minoi poets, Goldsmith and Giay are distinguished, not, 
perhaps, for any great powers of imagination or fancy, but for 
their elegance ana simplicity of expression. (Sec 725 b ) 

758 Cowpeb, b 1731, d 1800 — During the eighteenth 
century, poetry had become feeble and mechanical, principally 
arising from an imitation of the monotonous versification which 
Pope had introduced At last, Cowper, disdaining to deal in 
the mechanical versification and. nerveless common-place poetry 
which were the fashion of his day, sought for inspiration m a 
noble and affecting subject, fertile m images, and which had 
not jet been hackneyed; — that subject was Religion To 
Cowper, sick of the languid manner of his contemporaries, 
ruggedness seemed a venial fault, or rathei a positive merit 
In ms hatred of meretricious ornament, and of what he calls 
“creamy smoothness,” ho erred on the opposite side His 
style was too austere, Ins versification too harsh But it is not 
easy to overrate the service which he rendered to literature 
He was the forerunner of a noble race of poets "Wordsworth, 
Byron, Coleridge, Southey, Scott, Campbell, Moore, and Mont- 
gomery, have consummated what he began— a revolution m 
English poetry (See 720 b ) 
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tiie study op poetry 

3i3SS0If 1X3. — Exerclso 113 . — Page 167 
• 

7CO a The Adcnntatjts i esulUng ft om a judicious study of Poelfu — Sovoml 
returns concur in recommending Poetry ns n subject deserving too study of all, 
and particularly of the young 1st It enlarges too understanding, and improves 
the taste R o hope the student distmetly bears in mind, tout true poetry is not 
mere tot me, nor mere metre-but a creative energy, Which combines into new 
forms, and imparts to material objects or abstract idcns-llfo, and sentiment, 
and emotion Rightly and fully, then, to comprehend and relish the frequently 
compressed arguments, too mythological or historical allusions, too moral, 
scientific, or philosophical truths contained in too productions of our best poets, 
disciplines and instructs, ns well ns delights toe mind lor, n person must 
think to understand This is ono reason, that mere rhymers ore generally 
preferred to tent poets by common rendots, who cither cannot or will not think, 
nnd seek amusement rather than instruction Even men possessed, of some 
scientific knowledge, bnt who are unaccustomed to road poetry, frequently affix 
the most ludicrous construction to passages sufficiently intelligible to well- 
educated youths of thirteen or fourteen years of age— The attentive reader of 
good poetry will frequently bo struck, not merely by too Ecntlmcnt, but by the 
mode of expression Ho will find that the thoughts are not only distinctly 
expressed, lint expressed in the few est words possible, eq ns to produce n strong 
nnd tasting impression 

?, 2nd An individual, whoso mind has been properly instructed, can, when 
he Is fatigued by the turmoil of business, or depressed by the vicissitudes oE 
fortune, find nothing more cheering than to wander in the Holds of poetry Far 
from the dusty nnd busy haunts of men, he is hero transported to a brighter and" 
nobler scene Here ho enjoys on unclouded sbv, a purer atmosphere, Helds Hint 
aro ever green, and flowcts that never decay Hill nnd dnlo, nvor nna wood, the 
gently flowing stream, nnd the roaring torrent, are nil presented in duo propor- 
tion, to please the eye md grntifj too heart Here ho holds converse vv ith too 
sons of heaven born intellect, becomes warmed by their descriptions, wiser by 
their counsels, nnd ennobled by their sentiments 

e 3rd But Poetry has "a still greater claim to car attention It is highly 
conducive to moi uUty, for, when noble ihouohts and uiluous principles arc pre- 
sented to the mind, clothed in ell the fascinations of versa, can wo doubt that 
they w 1U mako a permanent impression upon too mind and heart? True it is, 
that we havo many poems abounding with verses of n most immoral nature, 
lint, it is equally true, that w o have numerous other poems breathing the purest 
midmost exalted sentiments, In longungotho most engaging nnd persuasive 
Are we not, then, acting in ncoordanco with too dictates of sound wisdom, in 
availing out-cIvcs of so powerful an auxiliary to virtuous notions, in tons 
storing up, against the day of temptation, feelings of purity, nnd gentleness# 
nnd high aspirings » The prophet Hoses when escaped from the host of 
Pharaoh, Km Id the sweet singer of Israel, toe sublime Isaiah, nnd the pathetio 
Jeremiah, gave nttemneo to tliclr feelings of joy, of gratitnde, and of devotion, 
in all the power nnd lirrmony ol ver.c , nor did too disciples ol too lowly Jescs 
neglect to celebrate, in “psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs,” the high 
pral'cs of their great Redeemer In fact, to too power of poetry, nil nges, nnd 
tul countries, the rndest ns well ns tho most enlightened, bear witness SInco 
Us first great masterpieces were produced, everything that is changeable in this 
worn has been changed Religions, nnd languages, and forms of government, 
and usages of private life, and modes of thinking, nllhav o undergone) a succession 
of revolutions Everything has passed away but the groat features of nntnrc, 
riJS 11 nm*d« 2* Poetry “ Tho Pocmsof Homer," observes 
f 10 » Edinburgh Review , “ thewondorof ninety generations, 
? rres hne-s Thoy still command too veneration of minds, 

Hian.-nli Etcrntnro of many nations nnd ngc? Having survived ten 
,.y "v,r ,w P ?!n 1S fa5 lt0 P-> having seen successive eodc3 ol criticism bccomo 
tobuorffil with tho immortality of truth, -the sumo 
chm n t« us when they were first 
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761 a With K3pcct to tho mode in which the study of Poetry onght to be 
conducted, we shall quote tho judicious remarks of every intelligent writer in 
the “ Journal of Education,” No C His w onls are ns follow — “ It is to yonths 
whoso minds arc awakening from the dreams of childhood, whoso imaginations 
are kindling with the glow of enthusiasm, but whose powers of reason are jet 
too weak sufficiently to temper and chasten their feelings, that tho study of 
Poetry offers peculiar attractions , and it is precisely with such that, according 
ns tho models and examples presented to them are or are not jndiciouBlj selected, 
that studj mny prove an instrument of much good or evil in tho formation of 
character A youth of ardent temperament, w hose taste has already been some- 
what formed by nn acquaintance with the bettor class of prose compositions, 
can hardly fall to have that taste refined by acquiring a competent knowledge of 
our standard poets As a means of imparting this knowledge, tho judicious 
parent or instructor will not hesitato to avail himself of some » cell-chosen selec- 
tion, rather than place entire works in the hands of his pupil , and this courso 
will be chosen, as much with tho view of bringing together for exemplification 
and contrast, tho vanons beauties of stylo and sentiment exhibited in different 
authors, as of excluding all pnssages tv hoso tendency is gross or demoralizing 
it being too frequently seen that the noblest sentiments, the most refined poetical 
taste, and the purest morality, are associated in tho same volume, with mean- 
ness, ribaldry, and vulgarity In thus recommending n selection from the Works 
of our poets for the use of students, wo must not be suspected of sanctioning a 
similar courso with regard to other branches of knowledge Tho cases, in fact, 
are wholly dissimilar, since much of tho poetry u Inch wo would wish to be rend, 
has no particular connection with othor portions of tho volume from whioh it 
is taken But, were it otherwise, such nn inconvenience wonld bo more than 
counterbalanced by tho advantage on tho score of morality to which we liaio 
here adverted — (.Hughes s “ Selections from tho Poets” con bo strongly recom- 
mended ) 

b “To produce all the good effects which this course of Btudy may be 
rendered capable of yielding, it will not bo enough that poetical compositions, 
however excellent, bo merely placed in tho hands of the scholar, or that tho m- 
strnotor should content himself with hearing n certain number of verses periodi- 
cally read by his pupil ,— a task w hich we nro well nwaro may bo performed with 
great propriety of emphasis and intonation, while, at the same timo, tho reader 
continues insensible to all the real beauties of tho author To produce any 
lasting or beneficial impression, readings of poetry Bliould bo accompanied by 
remarks, both critical and explanatory, on the part of tho tutor , peculiarities and 
beauties, whether of langungo or sentiment, should be pointed out , imperfections 
must be noticed , and the style of ono author plnccd in contrast with that of 
another By such means the mind of tho pnpil will bo opened, his critical per- 
ceptions will bo awakened and exercised, nnd his tasto and j'udgmcnt cannot 
fail to be improved ” (Sco Courses of Btudy In Poetry, 781, 782 , nnd also, 
II ordsworth’s valuable “ Essay on Posts and Poetry,” affixed to his Poems ) 


OF THE DIFFERENT SPECIES OF POETRY 
XUS SOU 114.— Exercise 114 .—Page 167 

7G2 a Pasiot al Poctnj — Pastoral Poetry is a description of 
rural objects, it lecalla to oui imaginations those gay scenes 
and pleasing views of natmo, which aie commonly the dolight 
of our childhood and youth , nnd to which, in more advanced 
years, men generally recur with pleasure 

l Amidst rural objects, nature presents, on all hands, the finest field for 
description , nnd nothing appears to flow more of its own accord, into poetical 
numbers, than rivers and mountains, meadows and hills, flocks and trees, nnd 
shepherds void of care Hcnco, this spooies of poetry has, at all times, allured 
many readers, and excited many writers 

e Pastoral Poetry seems not to have been so early cultivated os some of tho 
othor species of poetry It was not, till men had begun to bo assembled m great 
cities, after tbo distinctions of rank and station were formed, that pastoral 

o 3 
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uoctiT nssnmrf Its present appearance. Men then began to look back with plen- 
snro upon the more simple and Innocent life which their forefntLcrsled,or w hicli 
S least they fancied them to have led and, imagining a degree of felicity tobnvo 
tatai place in those rnrnl scenes and pastoral occupations superior _to what 
they then enioyed, conceived the idea o! celebrating it in poetoy It was in 
the* court of Xing Ptolemy, that Theocritus wrote tho first Pastorals with 
which wo arc acquainted , and, in tlio court of Augustus, he was imitated by 
Ytrgli 


763 a The great charm of Pastoral Poetiy arises from tlio 
view which it erinbifs of the tranquillity and happiness of n 
rural life Tins pleasing illusion, therefore, tho poet must 
carefully sustain lie must display to us nil that is agreeable 
in that Etntc, hut hide whatever is displeasing He must paint 
its simplicity and innocence to tho full, hut he must cover its 
ludeness and misery. 

b Distresses, indeed, and anxieties, he may attribute to it, but St is the pas- 
toral life, embellished nnd bcantified, or at least seen only on its fairest side, that 
the poet ought particularly to present to ns In embellishing Xnture, lie must 
not altogether disguise her, or join with rural simplicity and happiness, such 
iniprm ements as are unnatural and foreign to her If it is not exactly real life 
which ho presents to ns, It mnst, however, have its resemblance. 


764 a The scone must always ho lnid jn the country, and 
distinctly drawn and set before us A good poet will particu- 
lariro his objects, and diversify the face of nature, by presenting 
to us such new images ns may correspond with the emotions or 
sentiments which ho describes. 


b "With respect to the charade) s which ought to he intro- 
duced into Pastorals, they must be persons who are wholly 
engaged m rural occupations They mny ho supposed to 
possess good sense and leflection, spnglithness nnd vivacity, 
they may have tender and delicate feelings, since these are, 
more or less, tho portion of men in nil ranks of life 

They must not, however, deal in abstract reasoning, and still less in the 
potato nnd conceits of nn affected gallantry , but mnst speak the language of 
plain ecn'o, and natnrnl feelings 


7Go a The subject of Pastoral Poetry should comprehend the 
various adventures which give occasion to those engaged in a 
country life, to display their disposition and temper , the scones 
of domestic felicity or disquiet, the attachment of fnends and 
of relatnes, the nvalship and competitions of lovers} the un- 
expected successes or misfortunes of families 

i-LJFfF 0 t} 10 narrative and tho sentimental judiciously intermixed with fao 
gwIeSlt) ot'mdcni 15 ' 101 P° ctl 7> it wonld bocomo much more mterestingto tlie 


c ^he " Pastoral Ballad” of Shcnstonc is considered tho best 
poem of tins kind m tho English language , and the “ Gentle 
bhephera of Allan Ramsay, written in the Scottish dialect, has 
nl«o obtained great celebrity. 
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766 a Lyric Poch y — Tlie term ode signifies, m Greek, the 
same as song oi I 13 inn, and Lyric Poetry implies, that the verses 
are accompanied with a lyre, or musical instrument 

h All Odes may .he considered under four denominations 
First, Sacred Odes, ns, hymns addiessed to God, and composed 
on religious subjects, such are the Psalms of David, which 
exhibit this species of poetry in the highest degree of peifection 
Secondly, Hci 01 c Odes, which are composed in praise of heroes, 
and m the celebration of martial exploits ana great actions 
Of this land aie Pradai's Odes, and some few of Horace’s 
These two kinds ought to have elevation and sublimity for 
their reigning chnracteis Thirdly, Moial and Philosophical 
Odes, wheie the sentiments aio chiefly mspued by virtue, 
friendship, and humanity Of tins kind are many of the odes 
of Horace, and several of our best modem Lyncnl compositions , 
-and this species mny bo said to possess a middle station 
Fourthly, Festive and Amorous Odes, calculated merely foi 
pleasure and entertainment Of this nature are all Anacreon’s, 
some of Horace’s ; and many songs and productions that belong 
to the Lync species. The characteristics of these ought to bo 
elegance, smoothness, and gaiety 

c In Greek, the pnncipnl Lync poets are, Pindai, Pm ip'ides, 
Soph' deles, and Anacicon, m Latin, Mm ace 

d In our own language we have several Lync compositions 
of considerable ment, among which are, Milton’s “ L’ Allegro ” 
and “TIPenseroso the two rival odes of Pope and Di yden on 
“ St Cecilia’s Day G> ay’s 11 Bard,” <f Progress ofPoetrv,” and 
his “Ode on Eton College,” togethei with several odes bj 
Collins, Ahenstde, Cowley, and Gay. 

e It ib not necessary. In tho structure of nn Ode, that it should he ns regular 
in nil its parts ns n Didactic or nn Epio poem Bnt thero must bo n subject , 
there must be parts which make up n whole , cud n connection of those parts 
with ono another Though tho transitions of thought may bo light nnd 
delicate, snch ns nro prompted by a lively fancy, 3 ct they should be such ns pre 
servo tho connection of ideas, nnd Bhou tho author to bo one who thinks, and 
not one who rave 0 


767. a Didactic Poetry — The intention of Didactic 01 Pie- 
ceptive Poetry is, to convey visti action either in the arts, in 
morals, or in philosophy 

By the charm of versification, it renders instruction more rtgreeable, hy the 
descriptions, opi°odos, or digressions, nnd other embellishments which it ma\ 
interwenTC, it detains nnd engages the fancy, nnd fixes useful facts more deeplj 
on tho memory - - 

h In Didactic Poetry, the fundamental qualities consist of 
sound thought, just principles, and clear and apt illustrations 

c Tho poet mu°t study to relieve nnd nmn°o his reader, hy connectin'’ some 
agreeable episodes with the principal subject There, is, indce.1, nothing in 
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ii ictrv, cither entertaining or descriptive, which a didactic writer of gomns mat 
iu.t bo allowed to introduce Into some port of his work , provided that snch 
m.odcs ri'O naturally from the mam subject, that they wo not disproportion^ 
to it In length, and that the author know s how to descend with propriety to the 
ptam «tvlc, as well as how to rise to the bold and the fignrntno 

<1 The principal Didactic compositions are, tlie "Georgies” 
of Tv nil, Hoi ace's "Art of Poetiy,” Pope's "Essay on Unti- 
nsm,” Ins "Essay on Man,” Young's "Night Thoughts,” 
Cowpa's Poems, and PolloVs “ Course of Time.” 


7G8 a Saftno Poetry is a species of the Didactic, and 
professes to have in a lew the reformation of manners , and, to 
accomplish this purposo, it boldly censines rice and vicious 
cliaractcis 


5 Sntiro is sometimes du ided into the jocose and ludicrons, or the serious and 
dcclamatoty Tho poem of •• Hndibrss,” b) Sutler, is a specimen of the former, 
and that of tho “ Duncmd,” hy rope, of the latter kind 

7G9 Poetical Epistles aio commonly intended as obsei vations 
on authors, or on liie and characters , m delivering -which, the 
poet does not purpose to compose a formal treatise, oi to confine 
lumself strictly to regular mothod, but gives scope to Ins 
genius on some particular tbeme winch prompted him to wnte 


SiHBSOTT H5.— Exorcise 115 Page 168 


770 a Descnptivc Poetry — Descriptive Poetry enteia into 
c\ eiy land of Poetical Composition, Pastoral, Lync, Didactic, 
Epic, and Dramatic, and is generally introduced as an embellish- 
ment There are, however, some poems which - are professedly 
de-cnptive, tho principal of which are, Denham's "Cooper’s 
Hill,” Dijci's "Giongai Hill,” Thomson's "Seasons,” Gold- 
smith's “ Deserted village ” and " Traveller,” ParnelFs 
“Hermit,” Roger s’ “ Pleasures of Memory,” ana CampbelFs 
" Pleasures of Hope ” 

b In description, a true poet makes us imagine that we have 
tho objects Define our eyes, lio catches the distinguishing 
features, ho gives them tho colours of life and reality, be 
places them in such a light, that a painter could copy after 
him 


« TIiir happy talent is chiefly owing to a lively fancy, and to a habit of keen 
on«cmtion 9 by tthicli tbo mind first receives a lively impression of tho object, 
nwa then by employing n proper selection of circumstances in describing It, 
transmits that Impression, in its fall force, to the Imagination of others 

.,' r In i tho telethon of circumstances lies the great art of picturesque desertp- 
"i!k tke/rj/^mv, the) ought not to he vulgar and common ones, such asnro 
™ ,0nl rotn ,” r , k - but iw much ns posslblo, nfirnud original, 
" , ~ • and draw attention in the next place, they ought 

. 1 ? ~ » pai baton e the object described, and mark it strong!) Jio 

t a TV «a gencmls, cm be good Tor wc con porccho nothing 
ld ? M f °™<d Into particular In the 
l.uJ plate, nil rinum-tnncM cmplijcd onght to bo un{fo>m, nnd of a piece . 
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thnt Is, ulion jou are describing a groat object, every circumstance brought into 
view should tend to aggrandise , or, when describing a gay and pleasant one, 
should tend to beautify , thnt, by this means, the impression may rest upon the 
imagination complete and entiro Zasllv, tho circumstnnccs in description Bhould 
ho expiessed tcillt conciseness and simplicity, for, when cither too much exag- 
gerated, or too long dwelt upon and extended, they never fail to weaken the 
impressibn that is designed to be made 

e The poems of Sn Walter Scott , Campbell, Goldsmith, and 
Fiji on, abound with beautiful and masteily descriptions. 


771 — Epic Poetry — An Epic poem is a nanation, and, 
m part, a dramatic representation, of some important entei- 
pnze Epic poetry, however, differs essentially irom all pieces 
composed for scenic exhibition. Compassion is the great object 
of Tragedy, and ndicule the province of Comedy, but the 
predominant character of the Epic is, admiration excited by 
heroic actions Dramatic writing displays characters chiefly 
by means of sentiments and passions , Epic poetry, chiefly by 
means of actions the emotions, therefore, are more prolonged 
and less violent than those excited by Dramatic composition 

772. In an Epic poem theie are three objects to be con- 
sidered, the Action, the Actors, and the Narrative 

a Fust, it is necessary that the action should be one. 

For, unity of action in every composition makes a stronger impression on tho 
mind, than a number of incidents which have no connection with one nnothor 
It must not bo n slight unity, as the action of one man, but n strict connection, 
n train of means pointing to some end , so, tho main eud of the " xEneid ” is tho 
establishment of JEneas in Italy , in tho “Odyssey,” it is the return of Ulysses to 
Ithaca , and, in tho “ Hind ” the effects of tho resentment of Achilles 

jf 

b Tho unity of the Epic action does not, however, exclude 
the introduction of all Episodes or subordinate actions or inci- 
dents which are not essential to the mom action, provided they 
are related to, or connected with it. 

Thus, tho interview of Hector with Androm'2che In the “Ihna,” the story of 
HisnsnndEuryalnsintho “ xEncld,” tire episodes Episodes shonld, however, flow 
naturally from tho subject, presont objects different from any other in the 
poem, and bo elegant and well finished 

c An Epic action must be gi eat , that is, it must have suffi- 
cient splendour and importance, both to fix our attention and 
to justify tho magnificent colouring which the poet bestows 
upon it It must, likewise, be interesting , and not of modern 
date 


d With regard to the time or duration of tho Epic action, 
no precise limit can be assigned 


A considerable extent is always allowed to it, os it does not necessarily deperv’ 
on those violent passions which can be supposed to hove only a short con 
tinuanccs 
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77S a The Personages or Ado) s introduced into an Epic 
poem must lie suitable, and tlieir characters must be consistent 
with themselves, and be well supported 

6 It is not necessary that all the actors bo morally good , imperfect, oar, 
vicious characters, may find in it o proper place, though the principal figures 
exhibited should be such, as tend to raise admiration and love, rather than hatred 
or contempt 

774 a In the Earratnc of tbe poem, tbe poet may either 
relate the whole story m his own character, or introduce some 
of his personages to relate any part of the action that has 
passed before the poem opens The whole of the nnrrative 
must be perspicuous, animated, and enriched with all tho 
beauties ot poetry, foi,inEpic poetry, we expect everythin" 
that is sublime m description, tender in sentiment, and bold 
and lively in expression And, therefore, if an author is des- 
titute of affecting scenes, and deficient in poetical colouring, 
ho can have no success The ornaments which Epic poetiy 
admits, must all he of the grave and chaste hind Nothing 
that is loose, ludicrous, or aficcted, finds any place there All 
the objects which it presents ought to he either great, or tender, 
or pleasing 

b The principal Epic poets aTo, Homer, Virgil, Tasso, and 
Milton 


775 Tragedy and Comedg — Tragedy is an exhibition of the 
characters and behaviour of men m some of the most trying 
and critical situations of life, and describes their passions, 
virtues, crimes, and sufferings Tragedy, when properly 
written, noints out to men the consequences of their own 
actions, snows the direful effects winch ambition, jealousy, 
loi e, resentment, and othoi strong emotions, when misguided 
or left umestramed, produce upon human life 

77G Comedy is sufficiently discriminated from Tragedy •; by 
its general spirit and strain While pity and terror, with tho 
other strong passions, form the province of the latter, the 
chief, or rather tho solo instrument of the former, is ridicule 
Corned* aims at correcting improprieties and follies of beha- 
viour, hj giving us pictures taken from among ourselves, by 
exhibiting to tho age a faithful copy of itself, and by satirizing 
tho predominant vices. 


" 7 n. The Epigram and the Epitaph— The word Emm am 
original!* meant on inscription which was generally engraved 
on pillars, porches, or the pedestals or bases of 
statues, hut it now signifies a short and witty poetical com- 
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position, tlio point or lnunour of which is expiessed m tbo 
latter lines. 

b Though the epigram is, in genenl, applleablo only to topics of mirth and 
gaiety, yet, even the most senons subjects hare sometimes been agreeably pre- 
sented In this form The epigram of Dr Doddridge, on the -words “Sum 
vin mus uramtis," (“ "While we lire, let us live") is well known 

“ live while j on lhc, the cpictirc would say, 

And grasp the pleasures of the passing day , 

Idve while jou live, the sacred preacher cries, 

And give to God each moment ns it flies 
lord, in my view let both united bo 1 
I live in pleasure, w kilo I live to Thee ” 

778 The Epitaph is nearly allied to the epigram, and has a 
similai derivation, meaning, literally, an inscription Like the 
epigram, too, it was originally very simple m its structure, con- 
sisting frequently of a single line, oi even of a few words, 
which sen ed to attract the notice of the pas9ei-by 

In a good Epitaph, the name, and something of the charac- 
ter, of the deceased should be introduced , but every thing that 
is fulsome, light, or tnflmg, should be avoided. 


779 The Elegy — The term Elegy was foimerly applied 
to the funeral monody, but, at present, it includes all plain- 
tive strains The elegiac stanza is generally written in 
verses of five feet, or ten syllables, as in Gray’s celebrated 
“Elegy in a Country Churchyard,” sometimes, lioweier, 
it is exchanged for a lightei strain, as m Cowpei’s “Alex- 
ander Selkirk ” 

780 The Sonnet . — The Sonnet is derived fioni the Italian 
school, and has, at different periods, bepn much cultivated m 
this country In its original form it consisted of fourteen lines, 
and this form is still preserved in what are esteemed true 
sonnets 
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781 Courses of Study in Poetry — 

1 Elementary 

1 Watts's “ Divine Songs " Then, Jane Taylor's Poems 

2 Jincmle 

„ f n Payne's “ Select Poetiy for Children — or, 

. |^b CooFs “ Pirst Rook of Poetry ” 

3 Middle 

Hughes’s “Select Specimens of English Poetry,” an ov- 
„ ccllont selection 

° ' b Coolds “Second Book of Poetry,” the Extracts in cliro 
nological order 

4 The Upper Classes 

4 a. Readings in Poetry, with notices of tho Authors. 

, f Graham’s “ Studies from tho English Poets , ” — or, 
i Taynds “ Studios in Poetry,” with short notices 

5 Camper’s "Task” “Table Talk,” &c 

C Readings from Shakspcaro, containing 9 Plays. 

782 — 5 For Advanced Students 

j f Allen’s Poets, containing tho principal Poets ontiro , or, 

\ CampbclVs Eoets, containing largo selections with criticisms, 
or, tho principal Poots entire, namoly, 

2 Shalspcards Plays, portions of, or, Bawdier 1 s edition 

3 Milton's “ Paradise Lost ” An annotated edition 

4 Topd s Poems Macrcadys expurgated edition 

5 Goldsmith's “ Traveller ” and 11 Deserted Village ” 

0 Comped s “Task,” &c 

7 Scoffs “ Marmion,” &c 

8 Wordsworth’s “ Excursion," &c 

9 Cr able’s Poems 



ADVICE TO THE STUDENT 


ON THE MENTAL HABITS NECESSARY TOR THE ATTAXK3ITNT, 
RrTFXTIOX, AITD REVDY APPLICATION Or KNOWLEDGE. 


XesEons 1X6 to 120. 

Is concluding tins ■work, I liavo thought it advisable to pi esent 
the 5 oung student with a few hints on the Mental Ilabits 
which are necessary for the Attainment , Retention, and Reach/ 
Application of Knowledge The utility of inserting in this 
place any observations calculated to enlorco attention to these 
subjects will, it is hoped, be so obvious, as to supersede the 
necessity for adducing any arguments in fav our of such a mode 

XSSSOXT 116. — Exercise 129 .—Page 187 
I OS THE ATTAINMENT OF KNOWLEDGE 

In treating of this subject, I shall consider first, The mental 
habits which obstruct . and, secondly, Those which contiibuto 
to achance the Attainment of Knowledge 

1 MENTAL HABITS WHICH OBSTEUCT OUE PBOGBESS 

1 The first great obstacle to aU advancement % n knowledge ts, the 
pursuit of a multiplicity of subjects at once 

TVTion we are burned, from subject to subject, bestowing a littlo 
time on tins and a little on that, our attention is divided, and our 
energies become enfeebled , sufficient timo is not allowed for forming 
clear ideas upon any one subject, tbe impressions made upon the 
mind are famt, and, of course, transient , we thus becomo confused, 
and as no progress 19 made, no satisfaction can be domed 
In no respect, therefore, is wisdom more evinced than m knowing 
what things we ought to attempt, and to what extent we can go 
Thus, what might bo proper for ono who has the disposal of his own 
time, would be the very reverse to another who is not so favoured 
In either case, our rule holds good. Tor, the moio numerous are 
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the subjects winch a man pursues, under any circvmstanccs, the less 
time he has to bestow on each, and the less improvement ho will, 
consequently, make By aiming at too much, ho may lose all 
On the contrary, by confining our attention for a time to thoso 
subjects which are tho most important, and winch are the foundation 
of others, our progress will ho certain if not rapid , and having 
tasted the pleasnro of success, we shall enter, with an accelerated 
desire, upon the pursuit of others This has been the method 
adopted by all those men who have been distinguished for profound 
and \aned knowledge JSy aiming only at a fao things, they con- 
quered, — by laying a solid foundation, they could erect u noble 
superstructure 

2 An ci tl similar to the preceding is, a multiplicity of books 
Whatever advantages we may derivo from having access to an 
extensm library when our educational career is completed, wo can 
derive few before that period has arrived. For the student is thus 
tempted to read other works than those which ought to engage Ins 
attention , and, by being diverted from the mam object of his pur- 
suit, he never advances beyond the mere elements We do not deny 
that mnch superficial knowledge has sometimes been acquired by 
this means, hut tins is not of much value, nor of much practical 
utility what wo recommend is, tho acquisition of solid, and not of 
heterogeneous and superficial knowledge, of vigorous and not of 
desultoiy, mental habits We need scarcely say, that tho samo 
remarks are equally appbcablo with respect to the numerous perio- 
dicals at present issuing from tlio press However advantageous 
they may ho at a subsequent pcuod, as sources of reliof as well as 
of information, they aro not adapted to extend the knowledge or 
improve tho habits of the young pupil, or of him who wishes to 
study systematically 

Wo would, therefore, lccommend the young and earnest stndont 
to procure, by tho aid of eomo experienced friend, tho best booh on 
any subject, and confine himself to that For tho possession of 
several on tho same subject is, to a learner, a temptation to forego 
thought, and to turn at every difficulty from ono to the other 
Besides, as these works may bo different both in arrangement 
and mode of explanation, tho mmd by this means becomes be- 
wildered and not instructed, and unable to retain and apply tho 
facts contained m any of them 

3 The third obstacle to real improvement is, that of hurrying 
through on author 

When a man proceeds more quickly than the understanding and a 
. unp C5ftrain Wiou of tho subject will permit, it may be truly said, 
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Third Obs] AVOID HTJEBY IN STUDY. 

that tho fastei ho travels, the further ho is from the right road 
He may thus devour whole libraries, and j et possess no solid know - 
ledge His cyos have glided with rapidity over the pnges, but lus 
ideas have vanished like the shadow s of a cloud flying over a Bold 
in a summers day How, if tho joung student will only consider 
for a moment, he will readily perceive that this is not tho waj to 
gam knowledge Sufficient time and earnest labour, are tho price 
which knowledge demands 

4 The fourth obstacle to knowledge is, that of changing the boohs 
oi the object of pursuit 

There are individuals who can never be charged with having read 
a book through, bo it ever so hastily, for they read a little in ono 
and then lay it asido for another, which in its turn sharos the same 
fate as its predecessor , or, perhaps, they commence quite a different 
branch of study Fully resolved now to prosecute with vigour this 
last chosen subject, they purchase the necessary books, &c , but, 
alas ! some kind associate interferes, some lecture is to be heard, oi 
some great meeting is to be attended, and tins changes tlieir views 
again Individuals of tins class may be compnred to a man pei- 
petually changing his route, always setting off, but never arriving 
at the place of destination 

We have known individuals of lespectable talents and tolerably 
industrious habits, anxious also to obtain knowledge, who have never 
denied any satisfaction from the efforts which they have mado 
Aftor having formed their plan, and pursued it for some time with 
diligence, they have perhaps mingled in some companj in which the 
particular subject of their study lias been depreciated, and, simply 
from their inability to reply to tho objections which have been 
adduced, they haib been tempted to relinquish it, nnd begin another 
But they should have remembered, that though they were unablo to 
give a reply, yot a reply, and a satisfactory ono too, might perhaps 
havo been given All that an individual should do in this ease, 
therefore, is to re-exammo tho reasons for his pursuing this or that 
study, and if, from just reasoning, and talking tho matter ovor 
with some person older and more qualified to decide than himself, 
he should feel convinced of tho benefits to be ultimately derived, let 
him make a determined stand against all opposition, for want of 
success is frequently attributable to waste of energy, rathor than to 
deficiency of abilities Indeed, it will generally bo found, that great 
attainments depend moro upon the adoption of a proper method, and 
perseverance m carrying it out, than upon great natural endowments, 
for, faculties apparently modornte, become, bj proper discipline 
strong and vigorous, and “ energy of mind, like power m mechanism] 
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if onco attained, may lie directed and applied to a variety of 
objects ” 

6 The fifth obstacle to our progress in Knowledge is, pursuing it m 
a desultory manner 

Though a certain degree of variety may occasionally contribute to 
render study agreeable, and though it may sometimes be necessary 
to forego study altogether, and enter into lively conversation, or 
engago in some proper amusement, that the mmd may be refreshed, 
yet these interruptions must neither be long nor frequent, lest a 
habit of ldloness or listlessuess be engendered It mil be found 
that a regular and temperate application of tlio mmd to study, mil 
cnablo a man to acquiro more knowledge, and mth greater case, 
than the most intense study, mth long or frequent intermissions 
G The last obstacle which tic shall notice is, that of wandonng 
from the subject 

There are individuals, and not a few, who, on reading an author, 
frequently stop, not to thinl. of what they are reading, hut to muse 
Soma extraneous idol has occurred to their minds which absorbs 
their attontion, and prevents them from proceeding Now, this 
h lbit of reverie or musing, almost inevitably givos tlio imagination 
an undue influence, and, perhaps, more than any otlior quality, 
unfits tho mmd for making any advances in knowledge 

LESSON 1X7.— Exercise 130.— Page 187 

2 li vbits mnen cmsTBimnx to advance otm vbogbess 

After liavmg pointed out tboso habits winch retard oiu improve- 
ment, I now proceed to explain those winch will advance our progress 
7 — 1 The first thing is, to form a proper plan of study 
In. forming Ins plan, tho student should take mto account his 
presnit acquirements In tho great majority of instances of those 
who are tlicir own instructors, it will bo found better to begin mth 
works containing tho rudiments of any Art or Science rather than 
with larger Treatises 

By thus beginning at the Elements, tlio road is rondcred more 
lasy and pleasant, and tlio mind becomes gradually prepared to 
combat mth difficulties Whatever time is devoted to this pre- 
paratory training, is so much time gamed On tlio contrary, by 
commencing with subjects that are difficult, tho mmd is put to a 
stretch beyond its strength, and, like tlio body strained ut lifting too 
a Vel gbt, frequently has its force broken, and is rendered 
unfit for vigorous exertions in future 
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Advancing Knowl ] PERSEVERANCE IN A PLAN 

Assuming, then, that the student has seen sufficient roason for 
adopting the plan wo haro proposed, we would urge tlio necessity 
of perseverance, for, however excellent a plan may he of itself, it 
will he totally useless without a firm, determined perseverance on 
the part of tho' student Ho must, henceforth, rejoct tho absurd 
prattle of those who aie constantly asserting, that method and 
rules aro unnecessary for geniuses High excellence, he it ever 
remembered, never was attained hy the greatest and noblest of 
Niture’s sons, hut hy tho constant application of all tho mental 
faculties '“It is a common, hut a very ill-grounded prejudice,” 
remarks the author of “ The Pursuit of Knowledge,” “ to imagine that 
any thing like regularity or diligence is either impracticable to high 
genius or unfavourable to its growth and exercise Perfect self- 
control is the crowning attnbuic of the very highest genius, which, so 
far, therefore, from unfitting lfs possessor to submit, either in the 
management of his time or tlio direction of his thoughts, to tho 
restraints of arrangement and system, enables him, on the contrary, 
to yield to them as if he felt them not, and which, hy exerting 
this supremacy over itself, achiei eS, in fact, its greatest triumphs 
It is true, that its far-seeing eyo will often discern tho 'emu or 
inadequacy of theories and rules of discipline, which, to a narrower 
vision, may seem perfect and incontrovertible, and will, accordingly, 
nolato them with sufficient audacity But, when it does so, it is 
out of no spirit of wanton outrage, or from any inaptitude to take 
upon itself the obligations of alow, hut merely because it must of 
necessity reject the law that is attempted to he imposed upon it, m 
order to ho enabled to obey a higher and moic comprehensive law of 
its own It would he well if those would think of this, alio, fooling 
within themselves merely a certain excitement and turbulence of 
spirit, the token, it may ho, of awakening pow ers, hut as certainly 
tho evidence of thoir immaturity and weakness, .mistako their 
feverish volatility, and unsottledness of purpose, for what they havo v 
been taught to call tho lawlessness of genius , and thereupon fancy 
it is incumbent upon them to fly from all manner of restraint, as 
perilous to thoir high pierogatne Genius is neither ahovo law, 
nor opposed to it, hut, provided only that the law to which it is 
proposed to subject it ho one worthy of its obedience, finds its host 
strength, as well as its most appropriate embellishment, m wealing 
its fettors Art, which is tlio manifestation of gomus, is equally the 
manifestation of judgment, which instead, therefore, of being some- ' 
thing irrcconcilablo with genius, may, from this truth, he discerned 
to he not only its most natural ally, hut, in all its highest creations 
its indispensable associate and fellow -labourer ” 
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8 — 2 The second requisite for the attainment of knowledge is, the 
habit of fixing our undivided attention upon the subject wilder con- 
sideration 

"Want of success m study arises frequently , not so much from the 
natnro of the subject itself, as from the difficulty wo experience in 
picvcnting our thoughts from wandering 

The first step to be taken m order to fix the attention, is to remote 
all those obstacles and temptations which would retard our progress 
A variety and recurrence of outward objects, have great influence in 
distracting the attention , the diligent student must, therefore, with- 
draw to retirement and silence, and thus preclude, in some degree, 
the solicitations which arise from external things' 

But there are other enemies besides thoso from without The 
memory and imagination are ever active in withdrawing our attention 
from the proper subjects of study To these may bo addod, restless- 
ness, impatience, anxiety, and whatever tends to agitate the mind or 
depress the spirits But, from whatever source, and in whatever 
shape, tho impediments to attention spring up, the student must 
endeavour to throw them off with spirit and determination, for 
nothing important can bo attained without dose and strenuous 
application Wliatei cr difficulty may attend our first efforts in tho 
attainment of this valuablo object, repetition will render oi ery effort 
easier, and practice will induce the habit 
One expedient, sometimes adopted when tho attention begins to 
flag, is to read aloud, another is to close tho book, and try to recol- 
lect or write down what we havo been reading 


9 — 3 A third icqumte is, rightly and fully to understand the 
meaning of an author, for, unless we accustom oursclies to affix to 
cicry word and sentence Us proper signification, our ideas of the sidgcct 
will be indistinct, and our conclusions erroneous 
First Consider the signification of tho words and pluases, ac- 
cording to tho import usually attached to them by persons of tlio 
same nation, and about tlio same time as that in which tho author 
l«cd — This rule is important m ascertaining tho exact modern 
meaning of several terms employed m the authorized version of tlio 
Scriptures, but which lmve bocomo obsoleto m tho sense understood 
two centuries ago The same remark may bo mado with regard to 
"tany words occurring m Chaucer, Shal speare, Spenser, and other 
t mers of tint period 

in ^°" l P' lre tli e words and phrases used by an author 

pWo with tho samo oi kindred words and pluases used by 
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bim in other places, these are generally called pas- 

sages This'mle is particularly applicable with respect to the s-cnp- 

l ines 1 

Thirdly Ohserro the scope and design of the writer in that par- 

t'cnlar chapter, section, or paragraph, in which the word or phrase 
occurs, and tins will assist in ascertaining the true meaning 
Iourthly Consider not only the spealer, but tbo persons to 
tcTtom the speech is directed, the circumstances of time and place, "the 
temper and spirit of the sptalcr, as well as, the temper and spirit of 


the hearers '■ 

Fiftbl} - In'matters of dispute, wo should never, from anj preju- 
dice of part) spirit, Karp the sense of the writer to our own opinion, 
bnt fairly and bonestlj understand it as the author intended it 

Sixthly It has been recommended, with respect to a tcorl of 
importance, first to read it through in a rather cursory marner, pre- 
viously to our reading it with' studious attention , because, there maj 
be several difficulties which cannot be distinct!} understood, without 
a dearer comprehension of the authors whole scheme In such 
treatises, many difficulties which present themselves at first, may be 
solved as we proceed Those passages, however, which require more 
than ordinary attention, should be marked for a doscr examination 
afterwards 


10 — i A fourth requisite is, to discriminate l/cticcai true and 
false reasoning 

This is one of the most important, and one of the most difficult of 
nil the requirements that we have enumerated, and to he fully acted 
upon, requires a gradual procedure Thus, it would be absurd to 
expect a boy of fourteen Or sixteen, or even an adult who has not 
been much accustomed to attend to a tram of reasoning, to ascertain 
on which sido the truth lies, from the arguments adduced by Dr 
TVhitcly in favour of the Syllogism, and those given by Dr Gamp- 
bell m opposition to it. To determine in such cases with propneii/, 
requires some experience m the art of argumentation —As a General 
Huh the exercise of good strong sense, careful analysis, and free- 
dom from passion, prejudice, or undue partiality is indispensable for 
distinguishing truth from error - 


li 5 A fifth requisite is, to endcaiour to arrive at gexeimi 
piuxciFixs on all the subjects to ichich our attention is directed 
In even- Lmd of knowledge, whether art, science, or religion, thu< 
rre somo fixed principles with winch we must become thormtqhh 
acquainted These mil serve os a safe guide in all our subscqlm 
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inquiries and frcquentlj as a test of tlie truth or fallucj of our 
conclusions Such is that great principle in natural plnlosophj, the 
doctrine of gravitation, or the mutual tendency of all bodies towards 
each other, t>T which Sir Isaac Newton accounted for a mnltitudo of 
appearances m the heavenly bodies as well as on the earth Such 
is that principle of morality given us by our Saviour, ** Do to others 
as you would have them do to jou,” which should bo the rulo of 
action towards our neighbour And such, also, arc those principles 
m religion, “ That a rational crcaturo is accountable to his Maker 
for his actions,” “That the soul of man is immortal,” &c We 
must, however, bo caroful to admit nothing as an established prin- 
ciple which is not just and true, for an ciroi «s principle may 
engender thousands in practice 

It is not, of courso, to bo expected that we can arrive at absolute 
certainty on eiery subject of inquiry, as there aro many things 
bejond the limited comprehension of man Yet, wo must balance 
arguments as justly ns we can, and decide according to tho prepon- 
derance of evidence, bo that ever so small This courso will enable 
us to form a probable opinion and theso probabilities frequently 
determine a thousand actions m human lifo, and sometimes even in 
matters of religion 

12 — 6 To assist in arriving at a proper general conclusion m 
our reasoning and inquiries, no habit is more important than that of 
Patient Investigation 

To investigate, m tho proper acceptation of tho word, signifies to 
search for an vnhnoum object, bj observing and following tho traces 
■flinch it lias left, in tho path which leads to its unknown situation 
— Tho habit of patient investigation, is equally requisite and bene- 
ficial in tho investigation of individual character, histone facts, tho 
phenomena of matter and of mind, and the still more important 
truths of Divine Revelation It requires long and attentne obsena- 
iion in noticing and collecting a number of facts, discriminating 
judgment in ascertaining in what particulars they agree with, or, in 
what tney differ from each other, and just seasoning in forming 
tome general conclusion 

13 —7 Obscnation is another mode which contributes toicards the 
attainment of Knowledge 

Bj Olsmatton is hero meant, the alt ait nc notice which tho mind 
takes of the occurrences of human life, whether the} aro sensible or 
intellectual, whether relating to persons or thing*, to ourselves or 
others. Whatever we sec, hear, feel, or perceive bj $cn=c or con- 
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sciousncss, may be included under this head — The Inhit of careful 
Overrotten is, indeed, of the first importance m every department 
of life The successful acquisition of ticrj science depending upon 
experiment, — the attainment of Idiowledge of c\oiy hmd depending 
upon the exercise of tlio perceptive faculty , — the cultivation of 
taste,— tho common concerns of lifo,— the intercourses of anility , 
— ami tho efforts of bencvolcnco , — require the constant exorcise of 
this valuable habit 

14 — 8 Attendance on Lectim s is another means of improving in 
Knowledge, hut, it is necessary, that wo should liavo Eomo prawns 
acgvrtinfmicc with the subject, and afterwards, examine and treasure 
rj> tbo knowledge thus acquired Lectures heard under theso cir- 
cumstances will he beneficial, and particularly if the Lecturer is 
cmincntla qualified to communicato his knowledge, and possessed 
of suitable apparatus — Unless somo such method ns tho ono just 
rccommcmltd be adopted, attendance on lectures will degenornto 
into mere trifling 

15—9 Amx InsTnccTous — Tho habits just enumerated ntc 
requisite in every period of life Rut in youth, tho plan superior to 
all others for acquiring sound knowledge, studious habits, and a tnsto 
for neatness, is tlio employment of accomplished and energetic in- 
structors Under thur guidance, tbo hazard of using inferior works, 
or of falling into desadtory habits of study is avoided 

X.ESSOIT 110.— Exercise 131 .—Page 188 
li of Tin niTrvnov or otn j^owirnat 

16 The Rr.TTNTiov of our knowledge depends npon the Memory, 
or that faculty by winch tlio mind retains and recalls the ideas 
which it has previously received 

a The Importance of the memory Ins been much under-rated bj 
sea oral writers on education, who, pirlinps, from having seen tho 
memory alone cultiaatcd during tho period of childhood, Imo gono 
to the opposite extreme of scarcoly cultivating it at all Rut this is 
a most dangerous error , for, why labour to acquire what wo cannot 
retain ? Without manor) , tho mind of man would be a perfect blank, 
destitute of past impressions, past reasonings, past conclusions, past 
experience, and, consequent]), unfit for tho conductor life and tho 
pursuits of science 

b Tho memory, if judiciously cultivated, assists tho judgment, 
for a proper conclusion depends, in some measure, on a survey and 
comparison of 60 vtral things pluced togothor before tho mind 

V 
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When wo set theso various objects before us, wo are then enabled to 
determine that such and such ideas aro to be joined or disjoined, to 
be affirmed or denied, and this in consistency with the other ideas 
connected with the samo subject Now, there cannot bo this com- 
prehensive survoj of many things without a tolerable memorj , and, 
ns we can judge of the future only by reviewing things that aro past, 
it will frequentlj happen, that by the omission of one important idea 
or object, car conclusion is rendoied erroneous 

c The ready and accurate recollection of nor Us and their different 
flexions, of elementary principles, definitions, and formulae, is of great 
and almost essential importance in the acquisition of knowledge, 
and when this readiness and aceuracj of memory ha\ e not been eaily 
cultnnted, the difficult} of acqniung faeilitj in anyone branch of 
knowledge is considerably increased 
d Ei ei} one knows that the mere communication to others of tho 
substance of an eloquent passngo which wo havo heard or read, pro- 
duces a verj different impression on the minds of tho hearers from 
what it would have done, had it been dclivored m tho exact uords of 
the author oi spoaker 

17 — 1 Cultivation of tut Mfwor\ — 1 fflio first requisite m 
the cultivation of tho memorj is, tho diligent and vigorous exercise 
of tho attention, for, when the attention is strongly fixed on any 
subject, that subject is more reidilj approhended, and much longer 
returned in the mind. If, thorefoie, wo wish to possess i retentive 
memorj, wo must avoid running from subject to subject, and merely 
skimming over tho snrfaco of things we must ducll upon a subject 
if we wash tho impression to t be permanent. 

2 A clear and distinct perception of things is highlj conducive to 
their retention So, also, is a proper selection of those things which 
wo wish to remember 

3 Arrangement greatly assists the memorj So numerous aic 
the details, facts, and principles, which ought to bo recollected, that, 
to be able to recall them m their proper relations, and to apply them 
to the various purposes of argument or illustration, it is absolutely 
necessary to classify them under their appropnato heads This rulo 
is ono of the greatest importance And it is no little rocommenda- 
tian of n treatise, that, whilst its arguments aro clearly apprehonded 
bj the miud, the arrangement of its different parts is easily retained 
by the memorj 

4 Tho pnnciplo of association contributes m grwng strength and 
faeilitj to tho operations of tho memory, and, particularly in thoso 

ranches of knowledge which have a common basis, or which hear 
upon n common object, 


the memory 
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5 A frequent tei.ru; ami careful n-jyUUan of (lio knowledge which 
vc lmve acquired, hare r great lnflumeo in imprinting it on tlio 
moron lor this purpo'o it is woeful, at (ho end of a chapter or 
Mutton, to close (ho book and tr} to recollect nil tint } on hnvc read 
Proceed in this manner through the as hole work, nnd at tho end, re- 
iwpitttla'e tho leading facts "When one work on nnj subject has been 
thus stud.cd, all additional facts, dtnred from whatever source, mn) 
l>c f . sily riaged under tlicir appropriate heads 

C Tutting onr to a friend wlutwo hare been wading or heanng, 
is another excellent means'of impressing it upon the muroon. Even 
t ilkmg atom 1 to one* self, has been adopted b} indnidunls who 
lime not had an opportunity of conversing with others 

7 Another vicari o/f'rengtJiemng the memorj nnd improving tho 
power of expression, is frequently to commit to « ta.wrg, in the most 
rocurati inaamr(not indeed till the} aw nn<lci>\aod), fried portion* 
from tho best writers and repeat tlicm to sonu. friend Additional 
concidc-itioas mav bo given to recommend the judicious adoption 
( f this practice "When the noblo sentiment* nnd exact expressions 
of great nion arc thus well impressed npom the mind, thoy not onl} 
improve nnd gratify it, but form, ns it were, tho germs of future 
thought ard excellence Idea®, Viconneeted Kith mrds, fade from 
tin. memory much sooner than rhea the} nrc so connected "In 
sickness, a. id often in old age," remarks Dr Carpenter, "tho reason- 
ing poirei s become languid , nnd tho vigo ir of tho mind, which 
would snpplj n succession of interesting thoughts, is lost under the 
prei sure of disease or gradual dccav In such circumstances, tho 
mind dwells upon tho present nnpro'Mons of pain or Weakness, and 
cm Feared} ruse itself above them, bnt if the memorj has been 
will stored, in the earlv part of life, with useful nnd interesting 
combinations of words, the} v ill often recur, at such periods, w ilh* 
out an effort md without fatigue, md furnish subjects of thought 
which will soothe and eren cheer They who are subject to an} 
degreo of mental depression, disabling them from active cflorfs to 
point out a chnnail for tlicir thoughts, often find such suggestion* 
of the memor} nn important relief to them And we need not say 
to tho^o who have ft religion* turn of mind, that these remarks are 
jxeulmrly applicable to those devotional compositions and expres- 
sions which, where the} have boon e.nl} nnd deepl} impressed oil 
the mind, occur at tho call of ns-ocmtion to support, to strengthen, 
and to comfort , and which, thus suggested b\ tho memory, lmve, 
in lunnmrrthlo instances, alia} id the emotion*' of passion and desire, 
oi poured balm into the wounded heart ” 
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I.ESSON 119. — ExorclBO 132. — Page 180 

ON THE 1IEADT ATTLICATIOX OF OUR 10S0W JUDGE 

18 The rkap \ affeioatiok of our knowledge deponda on Con- 
testation, Reflection, and Composition 

19 CoirmiSATioN — Reading, Study, and Retirement, aro neces- 
sary to givo soltdity to our knowlcdgo , to rondor it easy nnd familiar, 
it must frequently become tho subject of our conversation Tlio 
mm who has read and thought much, but who has been accustomed 
to a solitary life, will frequently, in company, bo at a loss for words 
to express himsolf roadily, oven upon thoso subjects with which ho 
is tho most familiar, and, thus, undiscornmg persons may attnbuto 
to ignoranco what is duo only to want of practice 

Wo would, thoroforo, rocommond tho student to nttach himself, if 
possible, to a few select individuals of industrious and i lrluous 
habits who would bo disposed to study the same subject ns.himsclf, 
and adopt the same boohs. In this caso, ho will find tho following 
hints of service . — 

20 — 1 When a portion of a booh lias boon read, lot it become 
tho subject of conicrsation By this means, not only will tho in- 
formation bo impressed upon tho mind, and somo parts, porliaps, 
rondcrod much plainer than thoy woro beforo, but, it may bo ascer- 
tained wlicthor or not tho opinions which hn\o been formed aro 
correct In somo eases, we may seo reasons to modify thorn, in 
others, porliaps, to chango them altogotlior Thus, tho defects of 
our own private meditation may bo remedied by tho superior know- 
lodgo, or by tho judicious remarks of our fnonds And thus, also, 
thoso peculiarities of manner, ns well as of sentiment, which aro 
frequently contracted by confined and solitary study, aro removed, 
nnd wo learn to express our sontimonts in a style which is calculated 
to rondcr them pleasing and instructive 

2 In freo and friondly conversation, our intellectual powers aro 
more animated, nnd our spirits act with suponor vigour in tho pursuit 
of truth, By mixing with mon whoso minds aro nearly on a Kiel 
with our own, tho firo of u laudable omulation is kindled, and new 
and ndmirnblo thoughts aro frequently olicited Old and useful 
facts, also, aro brought to romcmbrancc, and the luddon treasures of 
knowledge, with which reading, observation, nnd study, had before 
furnished tho mind, aro unfolded and displayed 
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S It must, however, bo cis‘2ncily borne in mind, that, in such 
conversation, everything that fci-* to pro tv tv pses.o'i sto'ilc be 
otferfi i<r- sSa* Xo sharp language, no sarcasms or biting jests, 
should ever be allowed, no invidious consequences should bo drawn 
from anc* hers opinions no wilful perversion of another s meaning, 
nor any absurd construction of an innocent mistake; nor should 
there be any triumph, even when there is evident victory on our side. 
The impartial search of truth requires dimness and serenity, temper 
and candour, and not pass’on, pnde, and clamour 

21. Szsiscmfir — By the term ReS'eiw . is meant, the attention 
of tho mind to us own xuiemel operations, t *sp.<rtrg flos* tVcn* 
r-*iV% i* /as «rcjr irtsS, and from which ideas it produces ©there, as 
enable ot becoming the subjects of its contemplation, as am of 
tho-e which it has received from ar‘<r,^r , objects It is by reflect 1 on 
that we perceive the atrheg between the different parts of know- 
ledge, improve upon the hints of others, and penetrate into art or 
science mere deeply than our predecessors have penetrated 

Thus, RfiSioa may justlj he sa ; d to perform tho same office to 
the mind as the stomach does to tho body For, us a healthy 
stomach bv digestion changes the form of the food which it lias 
received by extracting whatever contributes to nourish tho body; 
so, habitual reflection, by frequently turning over its intellectual 
stores, by contemplating them in a variety of aspects, by carefully 
examining and comparing the different parts and ascertaining their 
relative connection as to erase, consequence, or dependence, is 
gradually led to feel a deep and grcvri'tg viterM in the subject, and 
to acquire more extensive and comprehensive mews of its nature 
•rad utility. Hence, originate new and nobler views of the subject, 
fresh and beautiful combinations, a more intinnto and natural 
arrangement of the several parts, and more apposite and sinking 
illustrations than have hitherto been known to exist. — As Reflection, 
hoororer, is one of the most important, so it is one of the most 
difficult exercises of the mind, and, to become habitual, will require 
forbears the utmost determination of the student to persevere. 

22 Cosirosmox —At the close of a chapter or portion of a work, 
the student is recommended frequently to express, in vntu'g, as 
much of the subject as ho tin recoUcct 

Tliis method will bnngto the test tho extent ip,d eeemtey of fr's 
foetffeiye. TVe nro apt to imagine, if wo can express ourselves 
tolenbh- well on any subject in conversation, that our ideas are, 
consequently, dear and accurate. But, the moment we attempt to 
embody them in writing, wo perceive our deficiencies, we find that 
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the boundaries of our knowledge aro much narrower than wo wero 
willing to beliei c, that the chain of thought which appeared to us 
entire, is, in many parts, weak and defective 
Bj instituting a comparison between our own efforts and tho 
original, wo shall also discover to what extent wo have succeeded m 
retaining tho significancy and appropriateness of the atuhor’s ex- 
pressions, and the correctness of his construction, and thus, v.o 
shall gradually acquire an extensive vocabulary and an improved 
diction 


Z.HSSOKT Xiao.— Exercise X33.— Page 189 
CONCLUSION 

23 Reasons showing that the improvement of the Understanding is 
only a moans to a specific end, by serving as an auxiliary to the better 
Knowledge and regulation of oursches 
Tho first object of every rational man should ho, — tho Knowledge 
of himself "Man, Know thyself,” was a prccopt so estimablo to tho 
anuents, as to ho attributed to dn mo inspiration It is, howorer, a 
sentiment more praised than understood AVo attend to the various 
objects around us, and to our ordinary puismts, but, of tbe nature 
of our faculties, passions, and affections, wo frequently form only a 
faint conception, or a very partial ostimato If tho cultivation of 
our faculties is essentially necessary to preserve us from ignoranco 
and error, tho regulation of our passions and nffections is not less 
necessary to presorvo us from nco and folly Bor, ho who possesses 
an mtxmato acquaintance with himsolf, and a due control over his 
passions, may meet most of tho changing scones and unexpected 
temptations of lifo with becoming foititudo and prudence whilst ho 
who is destitute of these qualities, though admired for tho brilliancy 
of lus wit and tho extent of Ins learning, can nover enjoy' that mes- 
timnblo blessing — peace of mind 

But the knowledge of ourselves, liho ea ery other valuablo branch 
of knowledge, requires a regular and gradual proccdurein its attain- 
ment In the intellectual and moral, as well as in tho material 
world, whateaor is intended foi strength nud durability advances by 
slmo degrees to maturity , and as Nature, though slow, is ever opera- 
tive, wo ought to follow her plan, and bo guided by her cxnmplo 
The man who seldom considers tho reasons for his own actions, and 
docs not habitually strive to surpass his former self, is not making 
progress m self-knowledge To become acquainted with ourselves, 
wo must scrutinize tho operations of our own minds and tho excur- 
sions of the imagination, and at tho close of each day call to mind 
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erei> transaction, and ascertain whether or not ire have done all 
things honourably and judiciously This practice mil induce us to 
bo ngilant and circumspect, and give us a better acquaintance mth 
the motives and aims of our different enterprises and actions In 
observing important transactions and interesting events, ivo should 
endeavour to trace them to the causes and motives from irhich they 
sprang, to observe in irhat manner certain actions contribute to 
an individual’s advancement m the ways of virtue, or to his down- 
ward course m tho road of vice And as human nature, m all ages 
and in ovory country, is the same, though varied in its developments 
by modifying circumstances, the careful perusal of ancient and modem 
history, and of well -written biography, mil greatly contribute towards 
self-knowledge and self-improvement, as it mil famish the mind 
with mattms and rules of conduct useful m similar cases Know- 
ledge derived, however, from these sources, ought, as we have before 
observed, to bo rectified by daily observation, according to place and 
circumstance, and applied mth discrimination and sound-judgment 

24 Undviistasdiwg oue Duties — The first beneficial result arising 
from self-knowledge is tho conviction of the necessity of under- 
standing what are the t ariovs duties of bur respective stations , for 
no man can perform duties, of tho nature of which ho is ignorant 
To have our knowledge to seek when it should be applied, must ho 
truly painful and humiliating But to havo our minds well stored 
in this respect before we take our stations in life, and to understand 
our duties thoroughly , mil giTO us a confidence in onrselv es unknown 
to the idle and ignorant 

Fortunate, therefore, will it be for every youth to ascertain before- 
hand, what are the qualifications Buited to his intended station, that 
he may judgo of his own fitness for it, or turn his mind to such exer- 
cises and attainments ns aro appropriate, and likely to he most bene- 
ficial in ass.stmg him If tho station in which he intends to move 
requires great and various knowledge, ho will tale care to avoid a 
premature entrance upon those duties, the nature of which is difficult 
and arduous He mil determine to excel in those attainments which 
are preparatory to his future duties, —in the studies usually prescribed 
by a liberal education, as superiority in these mil generally conduce 
to similar superiority when ho shall eventually take the station for 
which tlus labour is intended to qualify lum 

25 The Pebiokiiahce of oun Duties — Self-knowledge not only 
impresses upon us tho necessity of understanding our duties, hut of 
performing them uprightly and conscientiously , that is, mth nil tho 
exactness which our business, profession, or engagement implies, 
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and which an enlightened conscience approves Nothing short of 
this will satisfy the honourable mind Such a piinciplo of action 
may not at first bo appreciated. Years, perhaps, may bo requisite 
to establish its claims to confidence, but, sooner or later, unswerving 
uprightness of conduct will bo triumphant 

In order, however, to bo upright, tic must he decided He who 
is accustomed to think for himself, to consider a subject in all its 
bearings, and who, at tho same time, possesses control over his 
passions, is not libel} to be diverted from his purpose b} any tomp- 
tntion which may come in his way, or anj unfounded objection to 
lus plans He maj be slow and deliberate in deciding, but a deci- 
sion once formed upon right principles, will bo acted upon — -The 
faithful man will perform not morel} tho cas} , but tho difficult and 
burdensome duties Ho will be true to lus engagements, and allow 
neither ease, nor company, nor amusements, nor difficulties, nor 
opposition to inteifore with tho performance of them 

26 As, liowovcr, there is nothing to give Benson tho perfect 
control nnd government of appetite and passion, nor to support nnd 
perpetuate an undeviating courso of puro and upright conduct, but 
tho influence of right principles, it is of tho utmost importance tbnt 
wo ascertain the correctness of those principles which wo adopt 
Now, the centre of truth, of purity, of holiness, is God He is and 
must bo tho source of eveiy blessing, nnd of every good That prin- 
ciple and tint onl} will enduru nnd be influential, which regards God, 
refers to His law, acts as under His c}o, and obtains its vigour from 
a sense of responsibility nnd of a future judgment Ever} deviation 
from God's revealed Will must bo erroi, and, if persisted in, must 
necessarily lead to disappointment and misery To reject Dnino 
Bcvclntion is to reject that which has always been found to be the 
only safe guide through all the chequered scones of this troublcsomo 
life True, there are sovoral things in Bevelation too difficult for 
our comprehension, just as in Nature there aro phenomena tho 
causes and operations of which aro totally incomprehensible to tho 
loftiest intellect But, whatever regards onr duty to God and man, 
tho love and practice of truth, justice, holiness, and benevolence, nnd 
of speaking and acting fairly, and honourably with one another, is 
dearly and unmistakably set forth in Holy Scnptnro 

27 Young and ambitious minds, however, aro apt to object to 
Chmti imty, because many men, distinguished for their mntbo- 
miticalor scientific attainments, have been adverse to Bov elation 
It is not difficult to account for such inst inces Every ono is nvvaio 
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that an individual may bo profoundly clovor in one branch of know- 
ledge, and yet bo totally ignorant of another, ho may, for oxamplo, 
bo an cxcollont chemist, without possessing any knowledge of history, 
geography, &c., ho may be a profound mathematician, without 
having any acquaintance with languages, poetry, eloqnonco, or nnj- 
tlung bojond his own immediate study But will any one say that 
these subjects aro less useful, or loss important becauso tlioy aro 
unknown to such an mdiudiinl? Aud should wo think that man 
qualified to pronounco upon the truth or falsehood of a proposition 
which ho has neicr examined* Coitamlj not — Now, apply these 
remarks to Religion, and wo shall see, that this, like every other 
subject, requires examination beforo wo can ascortam the validitj of 
its dawns 


28 There is anothor and perhaps a stronger motive than mere 
ignorance, which influences many men in rejecting tho Truth of 
Christianity , and that is, tho difficult nature of its requirements, and 
tho uncompromising purity of its precepts A man naturally dislikes 
what is opposed to his practice, and thus, as Cowpcr truly say6 — 

" Error*, in the life breed mors in tho haw, 

And these reciprocal]} those again." 

Hence, too, the eagerness in man to doprcciato what condemns him, 
to distort and pervert tho meanings of words from tboir proper signi- 
fication, and to introduce others worn ngreeablo to Ins own debased 
practices But this shuffling, this perversion will not altor nor 
escapo tho consequences Conscience, which might ho mado tho 
approving Angel of Comfort, will thus becomo tho Accusing Demon 
of Misery. 

29 When, howevor, tho claims of Christianity bin o boon fairly 
and earnestly investigated, so comploto aro tho cudonces in favour 
of its Dmnc authority, that full conviction has been produced on tho 
minds of men tho most distinguished in tho several departments of 
science Without enumerating a host of eminent characters who 
have devoted themselves to tho profession of teachers of religion, 
wlioro shall wo find individuals suponor, if equal, to Bacon, Newton, 
Boyle, and Locko, to Loibmtz, Euler, and Baron Haller, to Milton, 
Halo, Sir W Jones, Dr Johnson, and Dr Adam Smith? Theso 
wore all laymen, firm believers m Christianity, because tlioy had 
studied tho subject 

Truo, and sadly too truo, that many tilings havo been said and 
done, ostensibly for tho sake of Christianity, winch, howover, noior 
sprang from it, but, on tho contrary, havo been in direct violation of 
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its principles and its spuit — To Obtain Noulk L\'ds n\ Nontt 
Meavs is, and ever kns boon, the soul-stirring Principle of Pure 
Chustiamty The evangelization of the woild, tho subordination of 
the human heart and intellect to tho 'Will of God, to the manifesta- 
tion of brotherly affection, and to the fulfilment of earthlj Duties, 
are surely objects worthy tho Dinno Mission of our Lord, and tho 
labours and sufferings of His Apostles Though degeneracy of con- 
duct and corruption of doctnno soon manifested thomsolios among 
piofessing Christians, still, wherever the puro Oraclos of God weic 
permitted to bo read, tlioTO tho Light of Christianity exhibited its 
immutable principle of action, to onhghtcn tho dull intclloct, to 
strengthen tho wavering resolution, to encourage tho struggling 
spint to do and maintain, through life, whatever is true, honest, 
just, pure, lovoly, and of good report (Phil iv 8 ) 
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